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THE BIBLE AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


Not many months have passed away education that-would make them mo- 
since we strongly insisted upon the ral, peaceable, orderly, loyal, and free. 





necessity of giving to the people of 
Ireland religious instruction ; we enu- 
merated this as one of the things es- 
sential for permanently reforming and 
pacifying the peasantry ; we spoke 
warmly against the system which shut 
the mouths of the regular clergy, and 
we avowed our conviction, that, if the 
education which the government meant 
to give was confined to reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic, and excluded 
religion from the schools, it would 
have small success in its leading ob- 
ject. It is, therefore, very natural for 
us to take some notice of the scenes 
which have lately been exhibited in 
Ireland. 

In urging what we did, we thought 
of something more than abstract opi- 
nions, and mere names and forms. 
We believed that a due knowledge of 
Christianity could only be obtained by 
the ignorant and the young from pro- 
per instruction, that such knowledge 
was essential for producing the prac- 
tice of Christianity, and that the prac- 
tice of Christianity was essential for 
making the people of Ireland good sub- 
jects and good members of society. 
The state of Ireland, as it was exhi- 
bited to the world, proved that the 
people did. not possess such instruc- 
tion, that they were strangers to the 
knowledge and practice, and that they 
were turbulent and depraved. We 
knew that the education which the 
British nation wished to give them 
was, not merely education that would 
benefit them in the arts of life, but 

Vor. XVI. 


When the government distinctly 
disclaimed all wish for making prose- 
lytes—when the legislature did the 
same—when the British nation, in one 
voice, called for the instruction of the 
people of Ireland—when the Catholic 
clergy were recognized by the state in 
no other character than as religious 
teachers—when they durst not say 
that any other character belonged to 
them—and when the people were pro- 
ved to be so ignorant, vicious, and dis- 
orderly ; it might have been expected 
that the Catholic clergy would zea~- 
lously co-operate in-any measure that 
had for its object the reformation of 
their flocks, and the extension of ge- 
nuine Christianity, without contem- 
plating any injury to Catholicism. It 
might have been expected that they 
would have been led to this by regard 
for their own character—for the tem- 
poral welfare of their followers—for 
the general weal of the state—for the 
awful responsibility that rests upon 
them—and for the fearful account 
which they must one day render of 
their earthly conduct. If even the go- 
vernment and the nation had remained 
silent, it might have been expected 
that the horrible and damning proofs 
of the ignorance and depravity of their 
flocks might have convinced them that 
some change in their system was ne- 
cessary, and goaded them into the fa- 
miliarizing of their followers with the 
Scriptures. 

The wishes of the government and 
the nation might have been expected 
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to have still greater influence with the 
more respectable part of the Catholic 
laity. An opportunity was given 
them to shew their loyalty and patriot- 
ism, their attachment togenuine Chris- 
tianity, and to their more ignorant 
brethren, and it might have been ho- 
ped that they would eagerly embrace 
it. They have a less interest in sacrifi- 
cing the people to the priesthood, and 
their country to their church, and, 
therefore, it might have been expected 
that they would be more willing to 
adopt a change of system, than their 
clergy. 

It might have been expected that 
the Catholic clergy, and the higher 
part of the laity, would stand forward, 
and thus address the government and 
the British nation: We have been slan- 
dered, and you now enable us to shake 
from us the slander—we have been 

with being hostile to civil and 
religious liberty, with being intolerant 
and bigotted, and with being the ene- 
mies of the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures and the diffusion of religious 
knowledge. A small portion of us have 
been represented to exercise the most 
rnicious despotism over the remain- 

. “It has been alleged against us 
that we wish to keep the vast mass of 
the people of Ireland in the most de- 
plorable ignorance and bondage. We 
will now convince you how greatly we 
have been calumniated. You invite 
our co-operation, and we will render 
it ;—we will assist you in forming 
schools, provided you keep from them 
books that attack our religion ;—we 
will make concession for conce’sion, 
and sacrifice for sacrifice ;—we will 
labour to familiarize our ignorant 
brethren with the Scriptures ;—we will 
keep from them inflammatory topics ; 
we will permit them to exercise every 
legal and constitutional right, and our 
authority over them shall only be used 
to make them good Christians and 
good subjects. 

This, we say, might have been ex- 
pected, but what are we presented 
with >— 

On the 9th of September, a meet- 
ing of the Cork Ladies’ Hibernian 
School Society was held. Its object 
was thus described by one of the 
speakers, the Reverend Richard 
Pop} :— 

"fe The present meeting is professed- 
ly a \neeting of the Cork Ladies’ Hi- 
bernian Society. The immediate mem- 
bers of that institution, and some other 
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persons interested in its objects, were 
invited, in order to receive a suggestion 
from two gentlemen who have visited 
this country with the benevolent in- 
tention of promoting the moral im- 
provement of our population. That 
proposal we have heard—may I be 
pardoned for again repeating it—that 
the ladies who have hitherto been em- 
ployed in collecting funds in aid of 
the Munster Hibernian School So- 
ciety, should not only continue their 
active and useful services in this de- 
artment, but that they should actual- 
y take the female schools in connexion 
with the Society under their immedi- 
ate superintendence and protection.” 

The two gentlemen here alluded to 
were the Honourable Mr Noel, an Eng- 
lishman,and Captain Gordon,a Scotch- 
man. Of their particular religious prin- 
ciples we know nothing. The Morning 
Chronicle intimates broadly that they 
are fanatics ; but on such a point it is 
no authority. Nothing certainly could 
be more sober, sensible, and judicious, 
or farther removed from fanaticism, 
than their speeches. The attempt to 
establish schools among the barbarous 
and depraved Irish peasantry, in which 
the Scriptures only are used, without 
reference to any particular creed, can- 
not be fanaticism, if the Christian re- 
ligion ought to be tolerated ; and to 
this they strictly limited themselves. 
At the outset, the chairman declared 
the meeting to be a private one. Mr 
Noel and Captain Gordon detailed 
their sentiments ; they enforced the 
necessity of making Christianity the 
basis of education, and of supplying 
the people with Bibles, without note or 
comment, but they were silent touching 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 

Into this Protestant meeting—this 
ladies’ meeting—this private meeting 
—this meeting, having merely for its 
object to consider of the best means of 
promoting scriptural and beneficial in- 
struction among the people, without 
recommending one creed or attacking 
another—into this meeting certain Ca- 
tholics obtruded themselves. And who 
were they—the Catholic gentry and 
their ladies, anxious to co-operate in 
the good work, when the object was 
only to spread the grand and common 
creed of Christianity ? No ! Then were 
they Catholic priests, wishing to make 
amicable objections to some parts of 
the system, and to point out the mo- 
difications that might secure their cor- 
dial assistance? No! they were the 
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hack barristers—the demagogue lead- 
ers of the Catholic Association—O’- 
Connell and Shiel, with some Catho- 
lic pasters and the mob; and their 
objects were insult, abuse, and riot. 

An opportunity had just been given 
to these people to attend a public meet- 
ing—a meeting composed of gentlemen 
—of a similar kind ; they were chal- 
lenged to avail themselves of it, but 
they were too sagacious and gallant to 
accept the challenge. It was more safe 
to insult women than men—a far 
greater effect might be produced by 
taking a private meeting by storm, 
than by walking without obstacle into 
a public one—a ferocious mob would 
be irresistible against helpless females 
—and it was most delectable to the 
mountebank spouters to bully, hector, 
and abuse an audience that was bound 
by the laws of sex to passive, mute 
endurance. Verily these great men of 
the Irish Parliament—these pathetic 
declaimers against wrong and cruelty, 
are most chivalrous and well-bred per- 
sons. 

It mattered not that Mr Noel and 
Captain Gordon had been silent touch- 
ing the two religions—it mattered not 
that the ladies were Protestants, and 
were entitled to have their religious 
feelings treated with the tenderness 
which ladies always receive from all 
but brutes and savages—this was no- 
thing. The two lawyers charged them 
with having concealed objects, covered 
the two strangers with direct person- 
alities, and the ladies with indirect 
ones, and heaped the most gross and 
false abuse upon Protestantism and— 
the Bible. 

The following extracts are from the 
speech of Sheil, as we find it reported 
in the Irishman.— 

‘* The general perusal of the Bible 
without any interpretation was in ac- 
cordance, perhaps, with the desultory 
and capricious genius of the Protest-~ 
ant religion ; but in Ireland there ex- 
ists a creed utterly incompatible with 
the wild freedom of opinion, and which 
is so determinate and fixed, as to leave 
no field for the exercise of individual 
judgment in the construction of the 
word of God. The Roman Catholic 
faith is built upon the Scriptures, as 
explained by the Church, and if the 
lower classes were to pursue (peruse) 
- them without that explanation upon 
which their religion rests, it is not un- 
likely that they would contract opi- 
nions inconsistent with the meaning 
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invariably annexed by Roman Catho- 
lics—by the Church to the holy wri- 
tings. 

** The whole dispute narrows itself 
into a question of fact. Is it, (the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures without note 
or comment, ) or is it not incowsistent 
with the spirit of Catholicism? If it 
be, there is an end of the ment, 
at least it must be admitted that Ro- 
man Catholics are justified in their 
strenuous opposition to an attempt to 
subvert their religion.” 

This, gentle reader, is the descrip- 
tion which a Catholic champion gives 
of Catholicism. The priest must be 
the despot; the poor layman must 
have neither judgment nor will, and 
he must not on any account look into 
the Bible: whatever monstrous mean- 
ing the tyranny or cupidity of the 
Church may affix to the Scriptures, he 
must devoutly adopt it. Mr Sheil an- 
nounces that the general circulation of 
the Scriptures would overturn Catho- 
licism ; and this, whatever may be its 
effect on those who rail against prose= 
lytism, gives us much pleasure. A 
system of Christianity which sees in 
such circulation its certain destruction, 
ought not to exist. Notwithstanding 
Mr Sheil’s exposure, some people cou-~ 
ple his religion with the sacred name 
of liberty ; and clamour for freedom 
of opinion, the freedom of the press, 
and the granting of political power to 
Catholicism, all in the same breath ! 

‘* The lower classes of the Protest- 
ant community are driven into a sort 
of biblical insanity by this system of 
excitation ; and madness, now-a-days, 
almost invariably assumes a religious 
character.”—*‘ Now, how could this 
fact be accounted for, but by referring 
it to the fanaticism which the unre- 
strained perusal of the holy writings 
had produced ?” 

This would seem a very odd asser- 
tion, if it were not remembered that 
good Mr Sheil is not only a lawyer, a 
political demagogue, a traducer of the 
Protestant religion, and an insulter of 
ladies, but he is likewise an occasional 
manufacturer of fustian tragedies. 

Some mindsare strangely. formed— 
here is a believer in the Hohenlohe 
miracles, the infallibility of the Pope, 
&c. &e. railing against fanaticism ! 
it known to Mr Sheil, that the fana- 
ticism which is to be found here, is 
generated much more by religious li- 
berty than by the reading of the Bi- 
ble. If a man: wish to become the 
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founder of a sect, he can easily procure 
a Bible almost anywhere, and the sure 
way to give him followers is to keep 
the holy volume from the people. Very 
many of our fanatics cannot read ; like 
the Catholics, they take the words of 
their teachers upon trust ; and if the 
Scriptures were not circulated so pro- 
fusely, their number would be far 
ter than it is. 

“* The Established Church, whose 
hierarchy was as hostile as the Roman 
Catholic clergy to the reading of the 
uninterpreted Scriptures.” 

We should not have thought this 
falsehood worthy of refutation, had it 
not been again and again put forth in 
the House of Commons. The heads 
of our Church have long zealously la- 
boured to promote the circulation of 
the “ uninterpreted Scriptures.” All 
wish to give the Bible without muti- 
lation or false interpretation to the 
people, although some wish to give the 
oo ge in a separate volume along 
with it. This certainly differs from 
that hostility which withholds the Bi- 
ble altogether from the lower classes. 

We will not disgust our readers by 
extracting Mr Sheil’s hackneyed and 
wretched slander of the Bible ; it may 
be found in the writings of almost 
every infidel who has attacked Chris- 
tianity. Lest, however, any fears be 
entertained that the Bible will destroy 
the modesty and chastity of the fair 
daughters of Erin, we will acquaint 
the Irish husbands and fathers that 
such of our lovely countrywomen as 
are neither modest nor chaste, are 
those who have never studied the 
Scriptures ; and that such of them as 
are models of modesty and chastity, 
are precisely those who are constant 
Bible readers. 

Mr Sheil concluded his charitable 
aud conciliatory harangue by indirect- 
ly, and in the most decorous, gentle- 
manly, and ant manner possible, 
applying to the ladies, and the friends 
oF e circulation of the Bible, the 
text of Scripture—“‘ Woe unto ,you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte ; and when he is made, ye 
make him twofold more the child of 


hell than yourselves ! ! !” 
Attend now to Mr O’Connell. , 
** He would now ask which of the 
Bible-reading gentlemen agreed in 
their faith ?—He did not believe that 
any two of those he saw held the same 
religious opinion. 


Did the young 
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English gentleman and the Scotch 
captain,who came here as missionaries, 
hold the same faith >—They travelled, 
he supposed, in a post-chaise, to over- 
turn the Catholic religion.” — How 
did these post-chaise companions agree 
on religious matters P—Did they toss 
up for the religion?—Or which of 
their religious tenets were their con- 
verts to embrace ?>—It was too good a 
joke of the English—sending a school- 
boy and a Scotch captain to educate 
the wild Irish, and bring them over 
from the religion they had derived from 
their fathers.” 

Most delicate and gentlemanly this, 
Mr O’Connell, particularly when ad- 
dressed to ladies. 

** Though a layman, he would un- 
dertake to prove to any rational mind 
that the Catholic sdiddn was the 
only form of faith that had all the con- 
sistency and evidence of a Divine re- 
velation.” 

Considering how great a stranger 
Mr O'Connell is to the habit of proving, 
this assertion is admirable. 

“The Roman Catholic religion was 
increasing in Scotland ; it was increa- 
sing rapidly in England ; wherever a 
chapel was opened, thousands flocked 
to it. In this country (Ireland) it 
was gaining converts every day, and 
from all sects. The chapels were found 
insufficient to accommodate the num- 
bers who attended them, though it 
was not one cold service that was ce- 
lebrated in the day, but repeated ser- 
vices, from five in the morning, till 
one in the afternoon. Dr Doyle, and 
two of those bugbears, the Jesuits, ac- 
companied by the Rev. Dr Keogh, 
who has already many converts, would 
shortly proceed to England. The 
would preach that pure faith, which 
served as a beacon to light to the ha- 
ven of salvation—a beacon having its 
light from the resurrection of our 
blessed Saviour, and never to wane 
until his second coming. They would 
return the compliment which England 
paid to us, by endeavouring to draw 
back her inhabitants to the holy faith 
of the saints.” 

This is actually too good :—Mr 
O’Connell declares that the ladies and 
their friends, simply because they wish 
to distribute the Scriptures, seek to 
make proselytes ; he attacks them for 
this in the most virulent manner ; and 
in the same breath he avows, that the 
Catholics are proselytising with all 
their might in the three kingdoms, 
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and that certain individuals are coming 
to England, on a special proselytising 
mission! We Catholics will fight you 
Protestants, only you shall be bound 
from striking again, when we are pom- 
melling you ! 

‘€ Proclaim honestly that conscience 
is free: destroy that worst of monopo- 
lies—the monopoly of religion !” 

The crack-brained simpleton, it 
seems, was not aware that at the very 
moment when he uttered this, he was 
fighting furiously against liberty of 
conscience, and in favour of religious 
monopoly. 

At the conclusion of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, O’Connell desired the mob 
to give three cheers “‘for Old Ireland.” 
This was most appropriate when the 
contest had been with ladies. 

Whatever may be the case with the 
men, it would seem that the fair sex 
in Ireland have but little cause to be 
the friends of Catholicism. There is 
not a Protestant in Great Britain above 
the rank of a cobbler, who would not 
have been ashamed of treating a meet- 
ing of ladies, whether private or pub- 
lic, as this meeting was treated by 
Sheil and O’Connell. 

The meeting continued by adjourn- 
ment for three days. At its close, Mr 
Noel, Captain Gordon, and some ladies, 
who were in the carriage of a lady, 
were pursued by the mob, and hooted, 
and pelted with stones. One stone hit* 
a lady, and was prevented almost by 
miracle from having fatal conse- 
quences. Most chivalrous and heroic 

“Sheil, and O’Connell! Lawyers in 
England are fearful people when they 
straggle from the bar ; in court, they 
make but little difference between a 
female and a blackguard ; but, how- 
ever, they are strangers to exploits like 
this of the Irish ones. 

Let it not be forgotten, that this 
private ladies’ meeting did not avowa 
wish to make proselytes, and that if it 
were even actuated by such a wish, it 
was not suspected by the Catholics 
themselves, of meaning toemploy any 


other means than the distribution of 


the authorised version of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment. 

On September 21, a meeting of the 
Cork Auxiliary Church Missionary So- 
ciety was held. We need not tell our 
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readers that this society has no parti- 
cular reference to Ireland, or Catholi- 
cism. The Dean of Cork was called 
to the chair—a gentleman who, as we 
are told by a morning paper, is a conci- 
liator, and who several yearsago public- 
ly reprehended the Orange processions. 
After two or three speeches had been 
delivered, a fellow of the name of 
Dwyer—a gentleman of the press—at- 
tempted to speak, and then, in the 
words of a Cork paper— 

** A scene ensued, one of the most 
scandalous and abominable that ever 
presumed to set decency and common 
policy at defiance—sounds of the most 
deafening kind were raised — the 
benches were thrown down—artificial 
noises of every kind were made, with- 
out any clemency for the female visi- 
tors, and others who attended upon 
the interesting occasion. The most 
abominable denunciations were heard 
from all quarters—a recruitment to the 
mob that was inside broke in from the 
streets, and the uproar that instantly 
followed, beggars all description. The 
screams of the ladies—the faintings of 
several—the bustle made to relieve 
some from their terrors, and others 
from their sufferings—the curses, and 
execrations, and menaces shouted by 
the mob—the mild but idle exhorta- 
tion of those of a better description— 
the vociferations raised against the 
chair, against a dean of the established 
church ! against such a man too !—as 
‘pull him out! ‘kick him out !— 
the sound of blows—and the clamour 
of wicked and barbarous voices—al- 
together presented to the astonished 
senses, a Babel of confusion!” 

The Cork Advertiser gives the fol- 
lowing additional particulars :—— 

‘* The most violent and threatening 
language was uttered against the so- 
ciety in general, and the very reverend 
chairman in particular ; and the earl 
avowal of a determination to ‘ knoc 
up’ all society meetings, was over- 
heard by a gentleman.—A mob col- 
lected outside the building as well as 
within, and shouted loudly when they 
were informed by a principal disturber 
that they had knocked up the meet- 
ing.—Let it not be said that the dis- 
turbers were the dregs of the people ; 
the two ringleaders are writers for the 








“ We give this from the London Papers, from memory, and we do not clearly recol- 
ect whether it took place at the close of this = or the Clonmell one ; any differ. 
e 


ence of,place, will, however, make no difference in 


flagrant enormity. 
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press!!! The gallery was filled with 
men, most of whom were well-dressed, 
and who had been marshalled together 
long before the chair was taken, and the 
chief portion of tumult proceeded from 
this body of individuals.”—‘* We 
pledge ourselves to the fact, that a Ro- 
man Catholic priest was amongst the 
noisiest supporters of the rioters. 
There were others of his fraternity 
present, who expressed no disapproba- 
tion at such proceedings.” 

This infamous riot was only put 
down at last by the sheriffs, and a 
strong body of constables. 

A meeting was held at Clonmell, 
by the friends of the education of the 
poor, which was broken up by the 
rioting of the Catholics. 

The following were published in the 
Duliin Weekly Register, as the coun- 
ter-resolutions meant to have been 
proposed at the Clonmel] meeting. 

“* Resolved—That it appears to this 
meeting, from the exposition made this 
day, by the Hon. Baptist Noel, and 
Captain Gordon of the Royal Navy, 
that the free and indiscriminate circu- 
lation of the Bible, without note or com= 
ment,, amongst our poor, constitutes 
the basis af the education sanctioned 
and supported by the London Hiber'- 
nian Society. 

** Resolved, 2dly, That we consider 
such a system of education CONTRARY 
10 THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, PREJU~ 
DICIAL TO THE INTERESTS OF TRUE 
RELIGION, AND SUBVERSIVE OF ALL 
ORDER IN CIVIL SOCIETY. 

** Resolved, 3dly, Z'at, as good and 
sincere Christians, and as loyal subjects, 
we will resist, with all our might, the 

_ establishment of such a system amongst 

. us, because we are convinced that it 
would substitute eventually scepticism 
and infidelity, in place of Christianity, 
and anarchy and confusion, in place of 
order and good government.” 

The Northern Whig, a Belfast Whig 
paper, which, of course, advocates the 
removal of the disabilities, states,— 
*< These, be it remembered, are not 
the sentiments of some aspiring bare 
rister, struggling to rise in the pro- 
fession of the law by the denunciation 
of the Gospel, but the matured opi- 
nions of a Roman Catuo.ic Eccie- 
SIASTIC.” 

From a speech delivered at a meet- 
ing at Waterford by the Reverend Mr 
Esmonde, a Catholic clergyman, and 
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the brother of Sir T. Esmonde, we 
give the following extracts :— 

‘IT am a Catholic clergyman, and 
consequently cannot be suspected of 
overweening affection to the Protestant 
Established Church ; but I do protest, 
that, were I a Protestant dignitary, I 
would come hither—not to be a silent 
spectator—(the eyes of many were 
here directed to the reverend Dean)— 
but I would come armed with all the 
powers of eloquence I could command ; 
I would urge every argument, and 
strain every nerve, to oppose the — 
gress of this new system. And why ? 
—Because it is my decided conviction 
that this Biblical Society has for its ob- 
ject the subversion of the Established 
Church ; that it is actually at this mo- 
ment sapping its foundations, and, if 
allowed to proceed, must, at no very - 
distant period, bring its lofty spires to 
the ground. Were this consummation 
to be effected, it is not to be expected 
that I would shed many tears over the 
ruins ; but I am free to declare, that I 
would regret to see the fabric swept 
away by an inundation of Biblical fa- 
naticism.” 

In one part of his speech, Mr Es- 
monde labours to shew, that the Ca- 
tholics do not hold the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation. One of the Irish pa- 
pers states him to be a Jesuit, and his 
words savour abominably of Jesuitism. 
We will ask him one or two plain 
questions. 

Does the Pope admit the Establish- 
ed Church to be a lawful one? Does 
he admit that the regular clergy can 
lawfully administer baptism ?—If not, 
where is the worth of the observation, 
that “‘ lawful baptism,” whether Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, gives its objects 
the hope of salvation ? 

If the Roman Catholic Church do 
not hold the Protestants to be heretics, 
why do the Rockites, and the lower 
orders of the Catholics generally, pub- 
licly call them heretics, and threaten 
them with extermination as heretics ? 
From whom do the vast mass of the 
Irish Catholics learn to do this, if not 
from the Catholic clergy ? 

If the Roman Catholic clergy hold 
that the Protestants are nor heretics, 
why do they suffer the majority of 
their flocks to avow the directly con- 
trary belief, when their creed is “ so 
determinate and fixed, as to leave no 
field for the exercise of individ ual 
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Sp nee ?” Why do they not instant- 
y excommunicate all who hold an 
opinion so hostile to their alleged 
creed, and so fearfully fruitful of wic- 
kedness and crime ? 

These questions, we think, will 
greatly puzzle Mr Esmonde. We do 
not merely want to know what the 
clergy believe, but we want to know 
what the laity believe ;—it is of far 
greater importance for us to know 
what the officiating clergy TEAcu, 
than what their heads think. When 
the most bigotted and fanatical portion 
of the laity publicly call the Protest- 
ants heretics, nothing upon earth can 
convince us that they are not taught 
the belief by their clergy. 

If there be any difference in point 
of feeling among the Catholic clergy, 
this is from one of the better portion. 
The worthy gentleman pretty broadly 
hints, that the ruin of the Established 
Church, by anything save “ Biblical 
fanaticism,” would give him joy. The 
reason of his exception may be guessed 
at.—* Biblical fanaticism” would not 
offer its spoils to the Catholics ; if it 
swept away the Established Church, 
it would sweep away Catholicism pre- 
viously. 

The Northern Whig, to which we 
have already alluded, in a well-written 
article states :— 

‘© We deeply regret that a portion 
of the Irish periodical press should 
have become, in the strict and literal 
meaning of the term, decidedly anti- 
yet ype We can scarcely peruse a 
single southern newspaper, without 
fancying ourselves transported to those 
countries, where men’s inquiries are 
bounded by the Index Expurgatorius, 
and the press lies manacled beneath 
the anathema of the Church. Nor is 
theevil confined to thesouth. The press 
which could advocate the miracles of 
Hohenlohe, re-circulates with a species 
of perverse consistency, the hackneyed 
sophisms of those who would interdict 
to thelaity the privateand personal per- 
usal of the Word of God. 

“‘ The dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures, in any version, without note or 
commentary, is virtually interdicted. 
The readers of the Scriptures are pub- 
licly described as enthusiasts, fickle in 
their religious principles, driven at 
one time into scepticism, plunged at 
another into melancholy madness. 
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world are placed in strong contrast 
with each other.” 

The able writer of this article pro- 
fesses to wonder that those who advo- 
cate the removal of the disabilities, 
should be thought to be the friends of 
the Roman Catholic religion. We are 
not aware that this opinion prevails. 
But surely he must know, that those 
who contend for the removal of the 
disabilities, in effect labour to give 
a very considerable portion of the 
general government to the Roman 
Catholics—to the men who thus fight 
against toleration and the Scriptures. 

While we write, the papers inforin 
us, that the meeting of the Galway 
Bible Society held at Loughrea, has 
just been broken up by a Catholic mob. 
The Archbishop of Tuam was in the 
chair ; he was grossly insulted, and 
some of the papers say his life was 
endangered. Our readers are aware 
that the Bible Society has nothing to 
do with schools, or school societies, 
and that it merely seeks to distribute 
the authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures, without note or comment, to 
such as wish to possess it. 

Similar scenes have taken place in 
other parts of Ireland. 

In a former Number of this Maga- 
zine, we gave it as our opinion, that, 
if even the children were suffered to 
use the Bible as a school-book, this 
alone would do but little towards gi- 
ving them a religious education. We 
insisted, that, in addition to this, they 
ought to have the Bible explained to 
them, to be catechised by the clergy, 
and to be taken regularly to a place of 
worship. We insisted, moreover, that 
it was of even greater importance to 
give religious instruction to the adults. 
than to the children. 

The schools, however, in the mat- 
ters before us, sink into comparative 
insignificance. Not only are the Scrip- 
tures and religious instruction to be 
carefully excluded from them, but the 
Bible is to be a prohibited book to the 
mass of the people, and the Protest- 
ants—the dignitaries of the Establish- 
ed Church—are to have their lives en- 
dangered in, and are to be driven by 
mob-violence from, the fair and law- 
ful discharge of their religious duties. 
The great bedy of the population are 
to be restricted from looking into the 
Scriptures, or any religious treatise, 
save certain specified Popish ones, and 
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they are to receive no other religious 
instruction than that which makes 
them what they are. The press is to be 
virtually placed under a censorship, 
which shall suppress the holy volume, 
and all sound expositions of Christian- 
ity ; and the Protestants—the regular 
clergy—are to be placed under a des- 
potism, which will not even suffer 
them to perform divine service with- 
out insult. 

That this is directly at variance with 
the British constitution and British li» 
berty, needs no proof ; and that it isa 
political question of the first magni- 

. tude, as well as a religious one, is alike 
apparent. The Roman Cathelic clergy 
are here usurping a very large portion 
of the civil authority—they are here 
enacting what amounts to civil laws of 
the most pernicious description—they 
are here making themselves the civil 
tyrants of all the rest of the popula- 
tion ; and in doing this, they are pla- 
cing themselves in direct opposition to 
the government, the wishes of the Bri- 
tish nation, and the interests of Ire- 
land and the empire at large. 

Now, where is their justification ; 
The Bible was not written after the 
Popish Church and the Protestant ones 
became enemies. Our translation of it 
is not a mutilated, unfaithful one, de- 
signed to favour our own Church, and 
to injure its opponent. If it do not 
form the common foundation of both 
the Churches, and if it be not just as 
well calculated to make proselytes from 
the one as the other, whose is the 
fault? That must be a strange system 
of Christianity which proclaims the 
suppression of the Scriptures to be es- 
sential to its existence. 

The stuff respecting the production 
of fanaticism by the Bible is abundant- 
ly refuted by the present state of Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is irresistibly 
ludicrous to hear a Catholic rail against 
fanaticism. In point of freedom from 
fanaticism, can the Catholics bear com- 
parison with any one of our sects? To 
say that they are not more fanatical 
than the Methodists, Baptists, or Uni- 
tarians, would be a gross libel on the 
latter. The fanaticism which could 
reverence the Romish priest as he mur- 
dered the child, covers the vast mass 
of the Irish people ; but the fanati- 
cism of our Southcotonians, &c. ex- 
tends only to a few of the most igno- 
rant and brainless ; and the great body 
of the nation holds it in abhorrence. 
It must likewise ever be remembered 
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that Protestant fanaticism almost in- 
variably produces purity of life ; while 

‘ Catholic fanaticism rather encourages 
than represses immorality and guilt. 
Our incendiaries and assassins do not 
profess to Belong to any religion ; but 
the Catholic ones even put forth the 
benefit of their Church as one of the 
motives of their crimes. The atroci- 
ties which have disgraced Ireland, al- 
though actually committed by a com- 
paratively small number of hands, 
were planned, and therefore in effect 
perpetrated, by combinations, which 
comprehended thousands upon thou- 
sands of bigotted Catholics. 

It is always bad policy in a Catho- 
lic to direct our attention to history. 
Mr Esmonde reminds our Church of 
the Puritans, to put it on its guard 
against the Dissenters. Unfortunate- 
ly for the sagacious Jesuit, our Church 
remembers, that a considerable time 
after the triumphs of the Puritans, it 
was placed in the most imminent danger 
by the Catholics. It remembers that, 
not one hundred and forty years since, 
some of its possessions were seized, its 
rights were trampled upon, and its 
total ruin, by the instrumentality of 
civil despotism, was attempted by the 
Catholics. And it knows, that while 
it is now on tolerable terms with the 
Dissenters, the Catholics are clamour- 
ing for a part of its possessions, and 
are as hostile to it as ever. 

The fact is, as we have already 
stated, that our religious divisions flow 
from religious liberty, and not from 
the circulation of the Bible. History 
abundantly testifies, that in times 
when the Scriptures were almost whol- 
ly kept from the laity, the Catholics 
would have been split into as many 
sects as the Protestants now are, had 
it not been for the ferocious tyranny 
of their Church. Very many of our 
sects were founded before the Bible 
came into the hands of the great body 
of the people. Our Church—that 
Church which is so vilely slandered by 
the doughty champions of religious li- 
berty—grants far more of such liberty 
than any Church or Chapel in the 
world. The discipline of Catholicism 
is the very essence of tyranny ; that of 
many of the sects is sufficiently tyran- 
nical ; but the Church of England fixes 
no bonds upon its followers, save those 
of affection. Our clergy are our teach- 
ers, but not our masters ; they appeal 
to our reason, and lead us to heaven 
as rational beings, but they do not at- 
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tempt to force us thither by the whip 
and the cord, as though we were 
brutes. We leave them when we 
please, and they neither consign us to 

erdition for it, nor injure a hair of our 
eoits. . This absence of authority on 
the part of the Church, and the bound- 
less toleration granted by the state, 
constitute the grand source of secta- 
rianism. If the Scriptures were with- 
held from the people, we believe that 
our sects would be more numerous, and 
that they would be highly mischievous. 
It would no doubt be as delectable a 
thing to the fanatical preacher, as to 
the Popish priest, if he could tell his 
hearers that the Bible said this, that, 
and the other, while they were depri- 
ved of the means of ascertaining the 
truth. If there be no Bible, there 
will be no genuine Christianity, al- 
though there may be a profusion of su- 
perstition, fanaticism, and party fury. 

Amidst this outcry of the Catholics 
against the Dissenters, what are they 
in doctrine and life, when compared 
with the Methodists, Quakers, In- 
dependents, &c. ?—Which promul- 
gates the most unscriptural absurdi- 
ties, and is guilty of the most vice and 
wickedness P—Let it be remembered 
that “ Biblical fanaticism” makes no 
assassins, incendiaries, and rebels ; and 
that those who forsake the church to 
join the Dissenters, almost always lead 
a purer life from the change. What- 
ever there may be of fanaticism and 
_ hypocrisy in the dissenting bodies, at 
any rate, no one is suffered to belong 
to them whose outward conduct is not 
strictly moral and virtuous. The plain 
truth with regard to fanaticism is this : 
If only a few dozens of fools and ma- 
niacs utter a few religious absurdities, 
these are instantly charged upon the 
Protestants at large, not only by, the 
Catholics, but by a set of people who 
delight in scoffing at all religions what- 
ever. 

We willingly admit that the mere 
use of the Scriptures as a.schocl-book, 
and their profuse distribution, will not 
alone produce much benefit, although 
we are very far from saying that they 
will produce evil. The labours of ac- 
tive, zealous, pious, and eloquent mi- 
nisters, are, in our judgment, abso- 
lutely essential for giving due effect to 
the sacred volume ; but then we think 
such circulation is absolutely essential 
for giving due effect to the labours of 
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such ministers. ‘A minister, no mat- 
ter to what denomination he may be- 
long, will never make his flock good 
Christians, if he do not use the Bible 
as his chief instrument—if ‘he do not 
distribute it, as well a$ preach from it 
—if he do not insist upon the study of 
it, as well as upon the hearing of his 
sermons. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated for the conversion of a-body ot 
religious teachers into unprincipled 
despots, than the taking of the Scrip- 
tures from the great mass of the laity. 

If we could ascribe this conduct of 
the Roman Catholic clergy to pure re- 
ligious feeling—to genuine scruples ot _ 
conscience—we would willingly do it ; 
but it is impossible. We will allow 
them to object to Protestant tracts, and 
to Bibles haying Protestant notes ; but 
we will make no further concession. 
We will not have the Scriptures sup- 
pressed or altered to suit any body of 
Christians whatever ; and we are cer- 
tain that nothing could be more alien 
to Christianity and genuine religion, 
than the wish to keep the Irish pea- 
pny as they are, rather than to sup- 
ply them with the Bible. 

Nothing could well seem more ludi- 
crously preposterous to an Englishman 
than this uproar against proselytism. 
Our Church is incessantly preyed upon 
on allsides ; and yet if theclergy wereto 
stand forward to whine against prosely- 
tism, their best friends would treat them 
with derision. The Methodists, In- 
dependents, &c. repeatedly hold meet- 
ings, not for the purpose of distribu- 
ting the Scriptures, but to take steps 
for sending their preachers into new 
places, to use every effort for making 
proselytes ; and yet the friends of the 
church would be annihilated by Whig 
vengeance, were they to interrupt these 
meetings. The Catholics have been 
long straining every nerve to make 
proselytesin England. O’Connell states 
that they have done the same in Scot- 
land and Ireland ; and it is pretty well 
known that they are doing this every- 
where ; yet, forsooth, it is insult, cruel- 
ty, tyranny, &c. to attempt to make 
proselytes from the Catholics. Those 
who are suspected of the atrocious in- 
tention of wishing tomake Protestants 
of the people of Ireland, are private 
individuals ; they are unconnected with 
the government ; the whole that they 
wish to do is to give the Bible, with- 
out note or comment, to such as are 
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willing toreceive it, and toopen schools 
for such children as Catholic parents 
may, of their own free will, send to 
them. No compulsion is used—the 
expence falls not on the Catholics— 
and the Scriptures only are read in the 
schools, without a word being spoken 
respecting this creed or the other. Yet 
O’Connell, Sheil, &c. call this insult, 
cruelty, and tyranny ; and there are 
Protestant Bas i who repeat the 
falsehood, and Protestant dolts who 
believe it. 

It may be that the Roman Catholics 
have a right to be the favoured people 
of the empire,—that they have a right 
to immunities and privileges which are 
denied to all our other sects’ and par- 
ties ; that they have aright to put down 
Protestant meetings by brute force, at 
pleasure ; to slander our Church, cler- 
gy, and religion, without contradic- 
tion, and to deprive six millions of the 
people of the Scriptures, and the right 
of opinion—it may be that they have 
such a right, but we deny it altoge- 
ther. Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than for any of our sects or parties, 
than even for our own Church, to have 
such a right. Each of our tolerated 
ones, whether religious or political, 
should be exposed to the open attacks 
of the others—each should be protect- 
ed in all fair endeavours to make pro- 
selytes, and each ought to be réstrain- 
ed from protecting itself from ‘prose- 
lytism by anything save the laws and 
honourable exertions. This is not on- 
ly essential for the circulation of sound 
opinions and the triumph of truth, 
but it is essential for preventing party 
creeds from becoming ruinous, party 
leaders from becoming demagogues 
and despots, and the people from be- 
coming dupes, fanatics, slaves, and 
barbarians. 

Now, what would the mass of the 
people of Ireland do if they enjoyed 
that freedom from religious tyranny 
which is enjoyed by the rest of the 
community? Itis proved, on all hands, 
that they would gladly receive the 
Scriptures, and send their children to 
the schools, if their priests would per- 
mit them. Testimony has long a- 


bounded to shew, that were it not for 
the despotism of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, the great body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland would, not from com-~ 
pulsion, not from persuasion, but 
spontaneously and with gladness, place 
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themselves under sound and effieient 
moral and religious instruction—not 
instruction with regard to this creed 
or that, but instruction in those grand 
prineiples of Christian life which ought 
to be common to both religions. . Tes- 
timony has long abounded to prove, 
that though compulsion and persua- 
sion are not necessary to bring the 
children to the schools, compulsion 
and terror are necessary, and are un= 
sparingly resorted to, to keep them 
away. The policy, the state policy, 
which this calls for, cannot surely 
need explanation. There ought, sure- 
ly, to be some limit to the authorit 
of a religious corporation, even though 
this be a Roman Catholic one; the 
good of a people and of an empire 
must surely be of somewhat more im- 
rtance than the personal benefit of a 
ody of religious teachers, even though 
these be headed by the Pope. 

In our article on the Church of 
England and the Dissenters, we stated 
that the Catholic party, if it obtained 
power, would regard its Chureh as its 
grand bond of union and main weapon 
of war, would protect the system of 
its clergy to the utmost, and, in con- 
sequence, would make constant war 
upon popular liberties. When we 
wrote this, no account of the late pro- 
ceedings in’ Ireland had reached ,us, 
and we little dreamed that the Catho- 
lies would so soon furnish such ap- 
palling proofs of the truth of our 
words. The heads of the laity are 
now furiously oes their cler 
in that system which annihilates the 
liberty of the press, and the right of 
opinion to the people, and which re- 
duces the people to the rank and treat- 
ment of brute beasts. With them the 
removal of the disabilities sinks into 
insignificance, when compared with 
the putting down of Bible and School 
Societies, and the keepingof the wretch- 
ed peasantry in fetters ; although they 
are well aware, when they commit 
their outrages on the Protestants, that 
these must convince every reflecting 
man in the empire, that party supre- 
macy and dominion are their objects, 
and that the removal of the disabili- 
ties would be ruinous. 

We were long told by the Concili- 
ators and others, that the Catholic 
Association spoke only the sentiments 
of the demagogues who composed it, 
and that its opinions and schemes 
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were abhorred by the great body of 
the Catholics. But what will these 
people now tell us? O'Connell states 
that it now consists of seven hundred 
members—that the prelates and clergy 
are all with it—that the oe and 
gentry, as he phrases it, have sent in 
fe dred aire a word, that it 
speaks the sentiments of the whole of 
the Irish Catholics. The English Ca- 
tholies have, many of them, united 
themselves with it, and not one Ca- 
tholic in either country has stated his 
dissent from its paint Ae It must, 
therefore, now be regarded as the 
grand organ of the Catholic Church, 
as the grand organ of the united Ca- 
tholics of the three kingdoms. 

If anything could combine the ex- 
tremes of ignorance, stupidity, bigot- 
ry, intolerance, and bad principle, and 
feeling of every kind, it is this Asso- 
ciation,—if it be possible to promul- 
gate destructive doctrines and schemes, 
these are promulgated by this Asso- 
ciation,—if anything could prove the 
absolute necessity of continuing the 
disabilities, it is this Association.* 
No one can witness its proceedings 
without being convinced, that if it 
were able it would instantly kindle the 
faggots under the Orangemen, and 
the Protestants at large. It will admit 
of no difference of opinion,—it will 
tolerate no party but its own,—it will 
recognise no laws that oppose its will ; 
its opponents are to be gagged, to be 
trampled in the dust, to be annihila- 
ted, and no voice is to be heard in Ire- 
land save its own hideous yelling. 
The speeches of O’Connell would dis- 
grace a fool in point of sense, and a 
tyrant in point of principle ; no one 
can read them without groaning over 
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harangues of this fellow and his con- 
federates equal the worst productions 
that the Catholics ever put forth in 
any age, in dark superstition, demo- 
niacal intolerance, and despotic bar- 
barity. 

As to the objects of this Association, 
it publicly proclaims that the removal 
of the disabilities is the least of them. 
The Irish Protestant Church is to be 
rooted many of its possessions are 
to be given to the Romish priests— 
the Protestant corporations are to be 
destroyed—many of the Protestants 
are to be legally disqualified for filling 
any public office—the Protestants are 
to be restricted from offering instruc- 
tion to the peasantry, and we know 
not how many other atrocious mea- 
sures are to be carried into effect to 
satisfy it. The drift of every thing 
that it calls for evidently tends to the 
same end, the destruction of Protes- 
tantism in Ireland, and the banish- 
ment of the Protestants. It has so- 
lemnly identified itself with Cobbet, 
made his Register one of its official 
publications, and declared its inten- 
tion of sending him to Parliament as 
the representative of the Catholics. 
Poor Brougham, after having worn his 
blushing honours for so short a period 
—after having only made oneset speech 
in his capacity of Catholic agent, is to 
be deposed and degraded, that Cobbett 
may reign in his stead ! 

If all this have to be charged upon 
the Catholics of the three kingdoms 
as a body, as well as upon the Catho- 
lic Association, it is not the fault. of 
us who write. They publicly tell us 





* As Lord Clifden and the Honourable Agar Ellis have contributed their ten pounds 
to this body, we subjoin the following extract from the Dublin Evening Mail :— 
*¢ Lord Clifden has large estates in Kilkenny and in other parts of Ireland, which he 





visits once in three years, with the patriotic motive of collecting arrears, and closing the 
accounts of his land-steward. On those occasions his lordship expends a certain portion 
of his income in this country ; for he discharges his bill at his hotel in Dublin with 
punctuality—not to mention the heavy expense of hiring post-horses for the conveyance 
of his person to and fro in his angelic visits to Gowran. In England, where he com- 
monly resides, he is known only as a titled Faineant, with an income of THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS, wrung from the hard hands of Irish paupers. Not content with 
draining his estates of an enormous annual revenue, not one farthing of which returns in 
any shape to refresh the exhausted soil, he remits, by the hands of his hopeful son, ten 
pounds to the advocates of destruction, to assist them in providing ‘ weapons’ for the ex- 
pulsion of those proprietors, who, unlike his lordship, have the courage and generosity 
to live in the country which gives them bread.” 

If this be true, what degree of public scorn ought to visit Lord Clifden and Mr Agar 
Ellis ? 
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to do it—they publicly tell us that 
this Association apenke their opinions 


and wishes. We thank them for their 
candour ; we love plain dealing ; we 
will endeavour to imitate their exam- 
ple in speaking out honestly and open- 
The Catholics can now no longer 
be called a party ; they have resolved 
themselves into a faction—a religious 
and political faction of the worst cha- 
racter. The conduct of their clergy, 
allowing for difference of circumstan- 
ces, is even worse than that of the 
clergy of Spain—the principles and 
deeds of their lay-leaders, allowing for 
difference of means and power, were 
never surpassed in enormity by those 
of any despot that ever disgraced a 
sceptre. What would be the consc- 
quence of introducing a tremendous 
faction like this into our political are- 
na? Let it be remembered, that the 
ferocious mobs which put down by 
brute force the Bible, Missionary, and 
School Meetingsin Ireland, were head- 
ed by the leaders of the Association 
and the Clergy. Are these people to 
be numbered among our rulers, and 
to be united with those who have our 
liberties in their keeping? Are our 
Bible, Missionary, and School Meet- 
ings, to be suppressed >—Are our lower 
orders to be deprived of the Serip- 
tures ?—Are our clergy to be subject- 
ed to insult and violence in the dis- 
eharge of their duty ?—Is our right of 
inion to be taken away ?—Are we 
to be prohibited from reading any- 
thing save what the Catholics may 
permit >—And are we to be made the 
slaves and minions of a despotic, un- 
rincipled Popish hierarchy ? If not, 
eep these from Parliament and the 
ministry, who are apeals straining 
every nerve to bring all this upon us. 
Why.are the disabilities continued ? 
The State wishes to see the Catholics 
well-principled and well-affected—it 
wishes to see them moderate and to- 
lerant—it wishes them to furnish evi- 
dence that they understand, and reve- 
rence the constitution ; that they com- 
prehend and are willing to practise 
the principles of liberty ; that they are 
willing to mingle in our party con- 
tests, according to the rules which our 
other parties observe ; that they are 
under the guidance of enlightened, 
honourable men, and that they will 
be content to be placed on an equality 
with our other dissenting bodies. The 
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State wishes all this; but it would, 
without it, remove the disabilities. The 
question between the Catholics and 
the State touches not religious doc- 
trine, or conscience ; it relates solely to 
discipline—to a matter which, what- 
ever name it may bear, is altogether 
one of civil authority ; and which the 
late Pope at one time was inclined to 
concede. The State does not ask the 
Catholics to change their creed in one 
iota; and it does not ask them to 
change their discipline any farther than 
may be necessary for placing them on 
a level with the rest of the communi- 
ty as subjects. If they would stand 
forward in the spirit of peace and good 
feeling, and conform their discipline 
to the general principles of the consti- 
tution, and the general liberties of the 
nation at large, the disabilities would 
be removed by acclamation. But this 
is obstinately refused—the obnoxious 
portion of papal tyranny must be re- 
tained—they appear as a bigotted, in- 
tolerant, disaffected faetion, determi- 
ned to buiy the State out of privileges 
and immunities unknown to the rest 
of the community, or to remain as they 
are ; therefore the disabilities are con- 
tinued. 

The disabilities keep a very small 
number of such Catholics as O’Con- 
nell out of Parliament and the mini- 
stry ; but the vast mass of the Catho- 
lics are in effect at this moment as free 
from disabilities, as the vast mass of 
the Protestants of this country; in 
truth, they enjoy a privilege with re- 
gard to the elective franchise to which 
the great body of the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland are strangers. The 
being a Catholic is not the only dis- 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, 
or a place in the ministry. A man is 
required to have a certain fortune and 
a large share of what is called inte- 
rest ; and, in reality, the whole of the 
people of Great Britain, save a few 
thousands, are subject to disabilities 
which place them in precisely that 
state in which the mass of the Irish 
Catholics are placed. If one thing be 
sufficient to disable us, it matters not 
though it be attended by a thousand 
others ;—if two wounds will kill a 
man, the third is of no consequence. 

It is as clear as proof could make it, 
that the wish to preserve their strength 
and weapons as a faction, and to enter 
the political field with exclusive pri- 
vileges, is the onty reason why the 
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Catholics refuse to grant what the State 
requires ; and it is abundantly obvi- 
ous, from the innumerable demands 
put forth by the Association, that the 
removal of the disabilities would not 
change the state of Ireland in the least. 

Why this Association is suffered to 
exist we know not; but that it ought 
to be suppressed, is a matter of which 
no one is ignorant. To speak of Con- 
ciliation—to prevent the dressing of 
the statue—to put down the Orange 
processions—to make attack upon at- 
tack on the Orangemen ; and then to 
tolerate the monstrous proceedings of 
this monstrous body, exhausts all that 
can be called partiality and injustice. 
When this Association is suffered to 
fill every corner of Ireland with its 
false and poisonous assertions respect- 
ing tyranny’ and bondage—when it 
daily addresses everything that is in- 
flammable to the inflammable people 
—when it not only winds up the feel- 
ings of its own followers to fury, but 
goads those of the Protestants to mad~ 
ness—when it robs of their bread the 
starving peasantry to support itself in 
this iniquity ;—when it is suffered to 
do all this, what does this cant mean 
respecting tranquillizing Ireland and 
putting down party spirit? Will the 
suffering of the Catholics to heap every 
kind of insult and outrage on the Pro- 
testants divest either the one or the 
other of party animosity? Speak of 
Conciliation !—A single glance at Ire~ 
land is sufficient to render the word 
infamous for ever! 

It is the opinion of every one, that 
if this Association be not put down, it 
will wrap Ireland in rebellion and 
blood. Every one believes that it is 
producing the most fearful evils in 
Treland, and that it is even doing great 
injury to the cause of the Catholics. 
The Catholics themselves say, that it 
must be dissolved, or the disabilities 
must be removed of necessity. Then, 
why is it suffered to exist? Is it that 
these sluggish days of peace may be 
enlivened by an Irish war? or, is it 
that we may be bullied and terrified 
into the granting of that which ought 
only to be conceded from a conviction 
of its justice and expediency ? If the 
latter be the object, it will miscarry. 
When the Catholics in a body are put- 
ting forth principles, and following 
conduct worthy of the worst of their 
ancestors, neither one Association, nor 
ten, will enable them to triumph. 
Compromise and concession themselves 
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would not dare to grant exclusive pri~ 
vileges and immunities to such ihe 
tion as they now form. 

We will now turn to the bright side 
of the picture. The Catholie Associa~ 
tion has effectually cleared the charac- 
ter of the Orange Societies. No one 
who reads its speeches—who locks at 
its deeds—who remembers its attacks 
on the School and other Meetings 
will now charge the party madness of 
Ireland upon the Orangemen. Every 
one must now see, that if no Orange< 
men existed, the Catholics would be 
precisely what they now are. ‘This is 
one point gained towards the dissipa~ 
tion of public delusion. 

But the most important matter is 
this :—the Roman Catholic clergy, by 
their late conduct, convince us that 
they believe the conversion of the peo- 
ple to Protestantism to be a very prac- 
ticable matter. They have, in effect, 
stated this to be their belief, and they 
are much better acquainted with the * 
matter than those Protestants who rail 

inst proselytism. On this point we 
ink with them, and we further think, 
that if the Protestants and the govern~ 
ment do their duty, great and glori~ 
ous changes will ere long take place 
in Ireland. All accounts concur in sta~ 
ting, tat a spirit, of inquiry has taken 
hold of the lower orders—that they 
gladly, whenever they dare, accept 
the Scriptures and religious tracts, and 
send their children to the schools. To 
discourage this, not to encourage it to 
the utmost, would be little luis of 
fratricide. We have long thought, that 
if any events should take place which 
should involve the Protestant and Ca~ 
tholic clergy in active religious con 
troversy, and which should deeply in~ 
terest the feelings of the at 
large in the controversy, they would 
produce incaleulable good to Ireland. 
Such events have unexpectedly—we 
would almost say providentially—ta- 
ken place, and we trust to Heaven that 
the most will be made of them. We 
hope, that if the clergy have been un- 
able to accomplish anything by preach- 
ing, they will now accomplish much 
by writing. We hope that the Pro- 
testant ministers of all denominations, 
will literally cover the surface of Ire- 
land with pamphlets and tracts on 
this question; respecting the reading 
of the Scriptures, and the right of opi- 
nion and action. Argument, reason, 
truth, justice, religion, and the inte- 
resta of the alii are clearly with 
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them, and the feelings of the people are 
in a high state of excitement respect- 
ing the matter. We exhort the So- 
cieties to persevere zealously and bold- 
ly. No matter what the Association 
and the mobs may do, an immense 
mass exists between, who will both 
read and refiect. A victory cannot be 
gained without a battle. Disregard 
party rage—push it higher—it has 
only to reach its height to destroy it- 
aclf-—the sooner it reaches this, the 
sooner will that re-action take place 
which will yield the most splendid be- 
nefits to Ireland. If Wesley and his 
preachers had not been everywhere 
mobbed, they would scarcely have made 
a single proselyte; they were mob- 
bed, and therefore they immediately 
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ed as a state offence > Where is the 
evidence of its truth,—what are those 
who profess it,—and where are the be- 
nefits that it yields to the empire? 
Away, then, with this wretched cant 
against proselytism in Ireland, unless 
it be intended to act upon it here, and 
thereby to destroy inquiry and discus- 
sion! If the people of [reland refuse 
the Schools‘and the Scriptures, let 
them ;—they have a right to do it ;— 
but the Protestants have as much 
right to offer these, as they have to re- 
fuse them. If this cant be still listen- 
ed to, we suppose it will next be made 
a heinous offence to make proselytes 
trom Whiggism and Radicalism. 


and cause which makes Ireland what 
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became a mighty sect. Nothing could ¢ it is. Its grinding tyranny makes the 


be better calculated for disgusting the 
reflecting, religious part of the Catho- 
lics with their clergy, than the con- 
duct which these have lately exhibited. 
One word more touching this stu- 
pid outcry against proselytism. The 
State has a vital interest in converting 
the people of Ireland to Protestantism. 
This is a truth which no one will de- 
ny, save those simple people who can- 
not discover that religious creeds af- 
fect political conduct ; and it certain- 
ly proves, that to promote, and not to 
oppose, proselytism, is the duty of the 
government. The government cer- 
tainly ought not to endeavour to make 
proselytes by compulsion, and it ought 
not to insist on the teaching of any 
particular creed in the schools ; but 
this is no argument against its encou- 
raging proselytism by wise and pro- 
per means. However, whatever its 
wishes may be, we know that nothing 
in our whole system will authorise it 
to prevent others from making prose- 
lytes. The Church of England, and 
every sect and party in Great Britain, 
are eternally assailed by those who 
seek to make proselytes from them ; if 
they complained of this, they would 
be only answered by public scorn, and 
we protest against that, which is de- 
mes to them, being conceded to the 
Roman Catholics. We protest against 
any protection from proselytism being 
nted to the Popish Church of Ire- 
nd, which is refused to the Church 
of England. What, in the name of 
common sense, is Catholicism, that it 
should thus be hallowed and protected 
from party-warfare—that, while every 
other creed in theland may be safely as- 
sailed, an attack upon it is to be regard- 


people barbarians, and its insatiable 
selfishness and ambition make them 
rebels. It has only to speak, and Ire- 
land will be instructed, enlightened, 
reformed, and tranquillized, and re- 
conciled with Great Britain. Were it 
to concede that in its discipline, which 
would at once remove the disabilities, 
it would still possess a far greater share 
of privilege, authority, and power, 
than any other corporation in the land, 
civil or religious, but this it obstinate- 
ly refuses. It must be independent of, 
and above, the government ; to stand 
on an equality with our other bodies, 
is beneath its scorn, it must be law- 
less. To administer to its aggrandize- 
ment, and to preserve its appalling 
despotism, the weal of both Ireland 
and Great Britian miust be sacrificed. 
Its clergy call themselves ministers of 
religion, they blasp!emously usurp the 
attributes of God, and still, instead of 
combining in attempts to instruct and 
reform the peuple, they resist them 
with all their might—instead of teach- 
ing religion, they teach wickedness— 
instead of promoting peace and har- 
mony,.they promote war and animo- 
sity. They are at this moment stand- 
ing in the first rank of political faction, 
addressing the most false, seditious, 
and inflammatory statements to their 
followers, and leading the people to 
tumultand crime. Well may such men 
wish to suppress the New Testament ; 
for no contrast could possibly be more 
striking than that which may be found 
between their words and conduct, and 
those which are recorded of Jesus 
Cunist. 
Y. Y. Y. 
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BRITISH GALLERIES OF ART.T 


WE have no painter in the present 
day entitled to be placed within fifty 
miles of Hogarth for originality, or 
(taking the word in any intelligible 
sense whatever) for genius. Neither 
have we any one to be compared with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for elegance of 
conception, ease of execution, and the 
charm of unaffected good taste. He 
also was, in spite of all the sarcasms 
of the underbred creatures who carp at 
him, a man of true genius, and his 
fame will live entire so long as any of 
his great works remain unfaded. 

But although we have no first-rate 
originating genius like Hogarth, and 
no portrait-painter at all comparable to 
Sir Joshua, we certainly have at this 
time a far greater number of admirable 
living artists than Britain ever possess~ 
ed at any one former period ; and there 
is no sort of doubt that we have infi- 
nitely more of them than all the other 
countries in the world put together. 
Turner is decidedly the greatest land- 
scape painter that Yes appeared in the 
world since Claude. Wilkie has all the 
truth of Teniers’s nature, quite as much 
richness of colouring, and at the same 
time a general power of expression, 
and, above all, a capacity for blending 
pathos. with humour, of which his 
master had no notion. Sir Thomas 
Laurence is not indeed a Sir Joshua, 
but he stands infinitely nearer him 
than any portrait-painter that Europe 
has produced since, and ranks (after 
him) next to Vandyke and Velasquez. 
He has an exquisite perception of grace, 
and wants perhaps little, except repose, 
to be, in so far as his theory goes, un- 
exceptionable. Heis, perhaps, the most 

ains-taking, indefatigable artist now 

iving ; so that it must be some radi- 
cal defect in his powers that keeps him, 
even in his happiest efforts, at so great 
a distance from that. magical airiness 
of effect, which, in regard to mere exe- 
cution, forms the principal charm of 
all Sir Joshua Reynolds’ masterpieces. 
When Sir Thomas was in Rome, he 
perfectly astonished the Italians of 


these degenerate days, and his merits 
are acknowl over Europe as 
they ought to be. Landseer is, at the 
age of three-and-twenty, an animal- 
painter not inferior to Sneyders him- 
self, and, if he lives and thrives, he 
will be hereafter immeasurably his 
superior. In each of these depart- 
ments, too, we have many other artists 
of undoubted merit, of great diligence, 
and of daily rising reputation. Leslie 

an American) produced a picture at 
the last exhibition, which for design, 
and indeed for everything but a cer- 
tain antique richness of handling, 
came close upon Wilkie’s best pieces. 
Allan would stand perhaps nearer still 
to Wilkie, if he could be persuaded to 
paint with more warmth; as to draw- 
ing, he is perhaps the very first of his 
time. Newton (another ‘American) 
bids fair to be an English Watteau, 
when experience shall have added more 
firmness and decision of touch to the 
elegance and grace which he already 
possesses in a degree scarcely inferior 
even to Sir Thomas himself. Haydon 
is perhaps, after Wilkie, the cleverest 
man of all these ; and, without ques- 
tion, he might stand by the side of the 
highest of them, if he had sense and 
taste in proportion to his talent. As it 
is, his Judgment of Solomon, painted 
ten years ago, (or more,) is still the 
best historical picture that has appear- 
ed in our time, and his head of Laza- 
rus the finest head. But he has (with 
the exception of that one head in the 
Lazarus picture) retrograded rather 
than advanced, both in execution and 
in reputation, since the time when 
he painted his Solomon ; and indeed 
his last effort, Silenus preaching to 
Ariadne, was bad beyond belief —a 
complete Cockneyism in conception, 
and a daub of daubs in its most cox- 
combical execution. Calcott, Martin, 
Thomson, Williams, are distinguished 
masters in their several styles of land- 
scape painting—and, indeed, there isa 
whole host in that department. We 
have admirable engravers by the dozen. 
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In . wa there pur be no doubt that 
England at no preceding time ever 
sessed such a group of Sualbler on 
ists as she can produce at this mo- 
ment ; and, what is more, there is not 
one of those we have named that has 
passed the vigour of life, while far the 
greater part of them are men in the 
very prime of years, enthusiasm, and 
industry ; so that it can scarcely be 
doubted that they will, one and all, 
= works superior to any they 

we as yet exhibited, ere they close 
their career. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt, 
that we are considerably indebted for 
all this to the Elgin Marbles, and in 
a still greater degree to the vast num- 
ber of old masterpieces of painting 
which have been introduced into this 
country in consequence of the French 
Revolution. ‘The greater part of the 
Orleans Collection came to London at 
the very beginning of that convulsion, 
and many English amateurs (in par- 
ticular Lord Gower, now Marquis of 
Stafford, from his official situation at 
Paris,) were enabled to lay hands on 
@ great variety of excellent pictures 
besides, which the distressed condition 
of the proprietors made them willin 
to part with during the early period o 
the struggle. The fine collection of the 
ex-minister, M. Calonne, and that 
which an American, by name Turn- 
bull, had formed during the miseries 
of Paris, were both of them sold in 
London in 1795. Mr Bryan’s collec- 
tion, formed in Holland during its 
first troubles, came to the hammer in 
1798, and some of its chefs-d’euvre 
formed the foundation of the rich col- 
lection of Dutch and Flemish pictures 
now at Carlton House. The gallery of 
the Fagel family of the Hague was 
sold here in 1801. The fine Venetian 
collection of the Vitturi had been pur- 
chased several years earlier, and was 
sald about the same period. The 
French army, in overrunning Italy, 
seized on whatever pictures best pleased 
them, that could be called in any shape 
public property, and their cruel exac- 
tions rendered the private nobility so 
poor, and threw all property into such 
a state of uncertainty, that English 
adventurers, of various orders, were 
enabled “to get possession, in a quiet 
way, of a very great number of first- 
rate Italian pictures during that dis- 
tressing period. Genoa, Venice, Bo- 
logna, Rome, and Neples, all furnish- 
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ed considerable contributions, and 
throughout the war there was a con- 
tinual importation—hazardous and 
clandestine of course—of fine pictures 
into this country from Italy. The 
French invasion of Spain was attended 
with consequences nearly similar in 
that country. The palaces of the King 
and the rich churches were plundered 
by Napoleon’s generals and agents, and 
private noblemen and monasteries were 
glad to dispose of some of their pic- 
tures, whenever they could do it in a 
way not likely to attract too much at- 
tention. Our own successes in Spain 
enabled us, in another manner, to ac- 
quire many masterpieces of Flemish, 
Italian, and, above all, of Spanish art, 
which last was, until about this time, 
very little known, and most inade- 
quately appreciated, either here or in 
any country but Spain itself. Mon- 
sieur de Brun and General Sebastiani 
had formed fine collections in Spain 
during her troubles, and these succes- 
sively found their way into England. 
The great collection of Talleyrand 
himself followed ‘more lately, and a 
very considerable part of Lucien Buo- 
naparte’s gallery was also disposed of 
here after his brother’s first downfall. 
Finally, there is every likelihood that 
Marshall Soult’s Spanish pictures will 
be sold here ere long. And all this 
is independent of a prodigious variety 
of smaller consignments, which were 
continually arriving in England down 
to the time when the continental tran- 
quillity was quite re-established, in 
consequence of the results of the battle 
of Waterloo. Since that time, the Ita- 
lian proprietors of pictures have re- 
sumed their old reluctance to parting 
with them ; so have the Spanish and 
the Flemish people ; and now, when a 
good picture is offered for sale any- 
where on the Continent, it is almost 
always picked up: by the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, or the Prince of 
Orange ; the agents of these insatiable 
collectors being at work everywhere, 
and furnished with the means of dri- 
ving almost all private speculators out 
of the market. 

The “ Memoirs of Painting,” named 
at the head of our paper, form, in fact, 
something like a history of the differ- 
ent importations now alluded to, and 
may be said to be very decently exe- 
cuted. The writer, Mr Buchanan, is, 
we believe, a younger brother of the 

10 
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member for Dumbartonshire, who 
abandoned early in life his profession 
of the law for that—to make plain 
words serve the turn—of a picture- 
dealer, His enthusiasm was bound- 
less—his knowledge was respectable, 
and became great. He seems to have 
had considerable command of credit ; 
and it is not going a bit too far to saf, 
that he has been, throughout the last 
twenty years, out of all sight, the most 
extensive importer of pictures in Eng- 
land. He alone has been the means of 
bringing infinitely more first-rate pic- 
tures into England than any other in- 
dividual ever brought into that coun- 
try. He ran great risks, and frequent 
ly incurred severe losses from vessels 
being captured, and the like accidents. 
And, on the whole, he appears to have 
found the trade none of the best— 
since, throughout his book, he em- 
braces many opportunities of letting 
us know, that, in his opinion, his ser- 
vices and their results have been such 
as to entitle him to some public re- 
muneration—a hint which we pre- 
sume would not have been so often 
repeated, had Mr Buchanan employ- 
ed his capital, commercially speaking, 
with any considerable measure of suc- 
cess. 

Now, when we consider that in real- 
ity a prodigious proportion of the finest 
pictures at this hour in this country 
would never have been in it had no 
such person as Mr Buchanan existed, 
it is quite impossible for us to hesitate 
about conceding to him, that, in one 
sense of the phrase, England, and the 
art of England, are under signal obliga- 
tions to him. But it is a very different 
question indeed, whether he, or any 
person in similar circumstances, has 
any right whatever to expect a public 
reward in the shape of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. He tells us, that he 
began his career in picture-buying 
from a most enthusiastic passion for 
art—and we believe him to the letter ; 
but, laying what he says out of view, 
what does the public see, what can it 
see in him, but a mereantile specula- 
tor, who o— and sold pictures, 
just as any other merchant buys and 
sells any other marketable commodi- 
ty ? Many of the pictures he bought, 
were, according to his own book, sold 
at enormous profits—others, no doubt, 
fared differently: but-still people must, 
in all concerns, take the good and the 
evil together ; and we really cannot 
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see that the nation is obliged to make 
up to Mr Buchanan the deficit in one 
page of his books, any more than Mr 
Buchanan is to share with the com« 
munity at large the good things indi- 
cated by a different arrangement of 
Arabic numerals in another page of 
it. Besides, admit the principle, and 
where are we to stop? Will not the 
Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin claim 
a parliamentary reward for having 
been the means of bringing in so many 
Alduses and Elzevirs >—What are we 
to say to Bullock, when he frames a 
petition, touching his Mexican, and 
all other curiosities >—Nay, to take an 
example among matters more intelli- 
gible to all men, upon what grounds 
are we to refuse “ a place or a pene 
sion” (Mr Buchanan’s own terms) to 
the authors of unsuccessful transla- 
tions of s['asso and Schiller—or even 
to the importers of Hocks and Bure 
gundies, that have not happened to 
gratify the palatal organs of John Bull 
quite so much as had been expected 
when the invoice arrived in Augusta 
Trinobantum ? No lack of gentlemen, 
in each and all of these departments, 
who will make hold to consider and 
to represent themselves as public ber 
nefactors, at least as much as Mr Bu- 
chanan—aye, even if he had intro» 
duced to the English market twice as 
many Titians, Rubenses, and Muril- 
los, as the catalogue of his achieve- 
ments does in reality embrace. But, 
keeping within his own sphere of mat- 
ters, if he who bought pictures to sell 
them be entitled to the things he hints 
at, pray what are we to say to those 
who bought the pictures from him ? 
Had there been no Lord Staffords, and 
Mr Angersteins, and Mr Hopes, no 
Mr Sedhenes could have dared to buy — 
the pictures in Italy and Spain—or 
if he had, they must have travelled 
back to the continent as fast as they 
left it. We, however, do not consider 
these wealthy persons entitled to sta- 
tues on account of their pictures: they 
gratify, or seek to gratify, their vanity 
as well as their taste ; and they take 
their chance as to these, just as poorer 
people do, and must do, as to other 
things. A very indifferent painter, we 
must say, provided he be a man of di+ 
ligent and decent life, has a thousand 
times more right to petition Parlias 
ment for “ a place.or a pension,” than 
any tone whose connexion with 
art, however — in its results, 
3 
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has been coufined to the affirs of buy- 
ing and selling. 

Mr Buchanan’s book is, though 
treating of art, by no means got up se- 
cundum artem ; but, to say the truth, 
we are not sure that we like it a bit 
the less for this. It certainly contains 
a great deal of very useful informa- 
tion in regard to the practical matters 
of the art pictorial, and must therefore 
be acceptable to artists. The connois- 
seurs and collectors, especially, will 
find it full of facts interesting to them ; 
and few readers who have any taste 
for art at all, ean fail to be pleased 
with the details given as to the history 
of many particular masterpieces now 
in this country. Even the narratives 
of the different mercantile negotia- 
tions carried on by Mr Buchanan and 
his agents with the Italians and Spa- 
niards, during their troubles, are by 
no means devoid of entertainment— 
sometimes, indeed, they throw light 
on the history of the period. And on 
the whole, the work is creditable to 
the writer ; and will, we think, enjoy 
a considerable share of public favour ; 
which consummation to accelerate, we 
shall now lay a few extracts before our 
readers. 

The great Orleans Collection came 
divided into the English market. The 
Flemish and Dutch part of it was 
bought from the Duke Egalité, by an 
English gentleman, Mr Slade, in con- 
junetion with Messrs Morland and 
Hammersley, and the late Lord Kin- 
naird—who paid 350,000 franes for 
them, and made an excellent specula- 
tion of it. The Italian pictures were 
sold first toa banker of Brussels, Wal- 
kuers, then to M. Laborde de Meuville, 
who emigrated with them to England ; 
and when his affairs were such that he 
eould no longer keep them, they were 
bought by Mr Bryan, for the late 
Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and Earl Gower, for the sum of 
43,000/.—and a most excellent bargain 
these noble co-partners had—for their 
lordships divided among themselves 
the pictures which they liked best, 
amounting in value to 39,000/.—and 
sold by auction the remainder for no 
less than 41,000/.—so that each of the 
three got his own share ot the collec- 
tion for nothing ; in other words, made 
thirteen or fourteen thousand pounds 
by his venture. Mr Slade, in a letter 
to Mr Buchanan, gives the following 
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particulars as to his purchase of the 
Dutch and Flemish pictures of the 
Palais Royal. 


*¢ In the month of May, 1792, the late 
Lord Kinnaird and Messrs Morland and 
Hammersley asked me, if I would join 
them in the speculation of purchasing the 
whole of the Orleans Collection ; for which 
they were to provide money, and I to find 
judgment as to their value. This proposal 
suiting me, I readily acquiesced in it ; and 
on the 8th of June I set off from my house 
at Rochester for Paris, carrying with’ me a 
letter of credit on the house ot Peregaux 
and Co. for fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
I arrived at Paris the very day the King 
had fled: the city was in the greatest con- 
fusion, and under martial law ; however, 
the keepers of the gallery had orders to let 
me have free access at all hours, and to 
take down any pictures which I wished to 
inspect. 

** A negociation on the part of Lord Kin- 
naird had been begun through the means of 
a Mr Forth, a gentleman whe was intimate 
in the family of the Duke of Orleans. Af- 
ter two or three days that I had been in Pa- 
ris, I was requested, on the part of the Duke 
of Orleans, to make a valuation of all the 
pictures in the collection, and to make an 
offer. This, I represented, was contrary to 
all usage, as it was for His Royal Highness 
to fix the price, and to make a demand— 
all expostulation, however, on this point 
was in vain: for unless I acceded to these 
conditions the negotiation could not be en- 
tered into. I was therefore compelled to 
make a valuation, which I presented to the 
Duke; but when he saw it, he got into a 
rage, and said he was betrayed, and that F 
was in league with Monsieur le Brun, the 
director of His Royal Highness’s gallery, 
as there was only 20,000 livres difference 
between his valuation and mine. I most 
positively assured the Duke that such coukl 
not be the case, as I was not acquainted 
with Monsieur le Brun; had never spoken 
to him in my life ; and only knew him by 
reputation. This casualty, however, gave 
a check to the affair. The Orleans party 
at this time became every day stronger at 
Paris, and the Duke so popular, that he 
flattered himself he should speedily be 
elected regent. Hesuddenly, therefore, re- 
solved not to sell that collection, on the 
credit of which he had already borrowed 
considerable sums of money for the pur- 
pose of influencing the public mind. Thus 
was this first and most important negocia- 
tion broken off, to my great mortification, 


and T returned to England, having accom- 


plished nothing. 

‘¢ T had not long left France, when Lord 
Kinnaird informed me that the Italian part 
of the Orleans Collection had been dispo~ 
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sed of : that the Duke had lost a large sum 
of money at billiards to Monsieur la Borde, 
the elder; and that the bankers were so 
pressing upon him, that’he was compelled 
to let them have the Italian pictures to pay 
this debt; that the Flemish and Dutch pic- 
tures still remained, but there was not a 
moment to be lost in endeavouring to se- 
cure them for this country. I accordingly 
set off a second time for Paris, and on my 
arrival was again required to make a va- 
luation, which I did; and, strange to say, 
it again came within 10,000 livres of Mon- 
sieur le Brun’s valuation. 

‘¢ Qn this occasion my offer was ac- 
cepted, a memorandum of agreement was 
signed, and I conceived all to be settled ; 
but the Duke having learnt that he could 
obtain a larger sum from the Empress of 
Russia, objected to ratifying the sale, un- 
less he was allowed the difference of ex- 
change, which was at that time exceedingly 
favourable for England : this I acceded to, 
being anxious to terminate the affair, and 
I flattered myself that all obstacles had 
been removed; but no! the Duke had 
nearly outwitted himself by this delay. The 
numerous creditors, to whom he had pledged 
different parts of the palace, rose up, and 
claimed the pictures as a part of the furni- 
ture, and refused to let them be removed. 
I consulted an able advocate, who advised 
me, as I spoke the French language flu- 
ently, to plead my own cause. I accordingly 
attended the first meeting of the creditors, 
in the great hall of the Palais Royal ; from 
thirty to forty claimants were present: I 
urged the justice of my claim, which they 
did not seem te allow; and I boldly de- 
clared, that if they would not suffer me to 
remove the pictures, I had the power, and 
would enforce it, of lodging a protestagainst 
their being sold to any other person ; in 
which case, the Duke could not satisfy 
their demands to any extent. This threat 
had the desired effect, and next day I was 
informed that I might remove them at my 
own risk. I lost no time in availing myself 
of this permission, and had them carried to 
a large warehouse adjoining the Palais 
Royal. 

‘¢ Here again I had fresh difficulties to 
encounter ; and, considering the state of the 
times, very considerable risk ; for, while I 
was having them cased up, I was surround- 
ed by a parcel of people, many of them 
artists, who declared that it was a shame 
so capital a collection should be permitted 
to go out of the kingdom, and seemed, 
from their language, determined to prevent 
it. Some of them asked privately by what 
route they were to go;—I had told the 
people employed in the embellage that they 
would be sent off by land for Calais ; so 
soon, however, as the packing was com- 
pleted, I had them all privately in the night 
put on beard a barge, which was in readi- 
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ness, ‘and ‘sent by the Setne to Havre de 

Grace; from whence they were immedi- 

ately forwarded to England, and were safe- 

iv landed at the Victualling Office at Chat- 
am. 

“¢ I was at that time a man of good 
fortune, and held a place under govern- 
ment, My house was at Chatham, where I 
had a very excellent gallery of pictures for 
my own gratification. So soon as these pic- 
tures were landed, I had them arranged in 
my gallery, and, for some months, had an 
opportunity of gratifying visitors with a 
view of my acquisition ; of which, consider- 
ing the risks I had encountered, I was very 
proud. 

‘* The following season the collection 
was carried to London, where it was exhi- 
bited for sale by private contract, at the 
Old Academy Rooms in Pall Mall, under 
the direction of Mr Wilson of the Euro- 
pean Museum; and you may judge of the 
general interest which this collection crea- 
ted, when I inform you, that above one 
hundred pounds per day was received du- 
ring the last week of the exhibition, at one 
shilling admittance only. I had the entire 
control overthis valuable property, and fixed 
those prices which I considered as fair, but 
which have since proved to be much under 
the real value of the pictures.” 


Mr Buchanan thus introduces his 
catalogue of the Talleyrand Gallery. 


“ The collection of cabinet pictures of 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, formed by 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, had long been 
considered one of the most select in France. 
It was composed of chefs-d’ceuvres drawn 
from the various collections of Hesse Cas« 
sel, Malmaison, the Prince de Conti, the 
Duc de Valentinois, the Duc d’Alva, the 
Duc de Choisseuill, de Poullain, of Ran- 
don de Boisset, de Tolozan, Van Leyden, 
de Schmidt, Clos, Soliréne, the Duc Dal- 
berg, and Robit ; and had the advantage 
of being formed under the direction of 
Monsieur le Brun, one of the most intel- 
ligent connoisseurs of the French capital. 

“¢ In the year 1817, Monsieur de Tal- 
leyrand having expressed himself inclined 
to dispose of his collection by private con- 
tract, the author of these sketches waited 
upon him in Paris for the purpose of ma- 
king proposals to purchase the same, and 
after a short conversation with Monsieur 
de Talleyrand, and having examined the 
collection, he agreed to give him the sum 
at which the collection had been valued, 
provided he would reserve a Claude, which 
hung in a situation too high to be exami- 


ned critically, and make a deduction of 


30,000 francs for the same, being the sum 
at which it had been valued. To these 
terms Monsieur de Talleyrand would not 
consent at the time, and would make no 
deduction whatever ; but he desired to take 





| 
| 
| 
I. 
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the proposition regarding the Claude into tained forty-six pictures, the greater pro» 
consideration, and to give an answer the portion of which were of the first class.”” 


Ve 

** In the meantime, a gentleman who 
had introduced Mr Buchanan to Monsieur 
de Talleyrand, wrote a letter to the secre- 
tary of that nobleman, without the know- 
ledge of the former, p ing some modi- 
fication of the offer in regard to the collec- 
tion without the Claude, which it appears 
had given offence either to Monsieur de 
Talleyrand himself or to his secretary ; for 
on the following day, when Mr Buchanan 
attended by appointment to conclude the 
transaction, (and he had determined not to 
allow the affair of the Claude to stand in 
the way of it,) he was informed that Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand had gone from home, 
and that the pictures were no longer vi-~ 
sible. 

‘¢ Finding his views defeated from this 
casualty, and no probability of again ha- 
ving an interview with the proprietor him- 
self, and being at the same time informed 
that Monsieur de Talleyrand had changed 
his intention of selling this fine collection 
of pictures, he returned to England, and 

been there for several weeks, when he 
was again informed that this collection was 
to be sold on the 7th of July by public sale 
in Paris, of which he received a printed 
catalogue. 

*¢ Having previously received intimation 
that something of this kind might be the 
ease, Mr Buchanan had taken care to have 
credits in readiness to operate on at a short 
notice, as one of the principal causes for 
not terminating the affair at the first inter- 
view with Monsieur de Talleyrand was, his 
not having carried credits with him for a 
sum adequate to that which would have 
been required, argent comptant, had the 
terms proposed been agreed to; and the 
affair of the Claude was intended either to 
create a diminution on the aggregate sum, 
if accepted, or to keep the affair open until 
the proper arrangement for the payment of 
the whole should be made, and the money 
received from England. On the second 
occasion, therefore, as he was prepared for 
the affair, whatever shape it might assume, 
he set off immediately for Paris to nego- 
tiate with the gentleman who he was in- 
formed had been named as agent for the 
disposal of these pictures, being anxious to 
secure for this country so celebrated a col- 
lection if it were possible. 

*¢ On Mr Buchanan’s arrival in Paris 
he found that the pictures, although still on 
the walls of the Hotel de Talleyrand, had 
been placed entirely under the control of 
Monsieur Bonnemaison ; and as he was in- 
formed that several competitors for them 
had come into the field, he lost no time in 
concluding a transaction with that gentle- 
man, by which he was to pay 320,000 
francs for the collection as it stood descri- 
bed in the printed catalogue, which con- 


The following will shew that there 
are tricks in all trades. 

‘¢ After the purchase of the collection of 
Talleyrand, Mr Buchanan turned his at- 
tention to some of those collections which, 
he had for some time known, might be ob- 
tained in Flanders and in Holland, parti- 
cularly that of Van Reyndaers at Brussels, 
the collection of Van Havre at Antwerp, 
in which were the Chapeau de Paille, the 
Chateau de Laaken, the Elizabeth Brants, 
and Helena Foreman, all by Reubens (the 
last of which Mr Buchanan purchased from 
that family, and made them large offers for 
the other three,) and the collection of the 
Burgomaster Hoguer, at Amsterdam, in 
which were several fine pictures by Paul 
Potter, Philip Wouvermans, Jan Steen, 
&c. &c. A short account of Mr Bucha- 
nan’s proceedings, in regard to the pur 
chases which he then made, will be found 
in a letter written from Amsterdam, which 
having been preserved by the friend to 
whom he then wrote, he is now enabled to 
give it here. 


“6 ¢ Amsterdam, Aug. 25, 1817. 

*¢ ¢ After writing to you from Paris, a 
piece of information came to my knowledge 
which has brought me here in all haste. I 
learnt that the fine Paul Potter, belonging 
to the Burgomaster Hoguer, would be sold 
in the course of a few days, and that seve- 
ral amateurs were on the look-out for it. 

%¢¢ A few days ago Monsieur le R. did 
me the honour of a call, evidently for the 
purpose of learning my movements for the 
rest of the season. The conversation turn- 
ed on the beauty of the south at this sea- 
son of the year; and fearing that my views 
might have been directed towards Flanders 
or Holland, he strongly recommended my 
seeing the banks of the Loire before lea- 
ving France, especially as the vintage was 
fast approaching. I told him that I had 
long intended to make an excursion to Or- 
leans, Tours, &c. and had some thoughts 
of going there before returning to England. 
This seemed to quiet his suspicions of 
finding me a competitor in the north ; for 
having so recently purchased the Talley- 
rand Collection, which excited some degree 
of jealousy among the Parisians, he ima- 
gined to find me his opponent also in Flan. 
ders and Holland. I inquired where he 
meant to spend the autumn ; when he said 
he was going in the course of a short time, 
on account of his health, to drink the mi- 
neral waters of Mont-d’Or. After some 
farther conversation upon indifferent mat- 
ters, he then took his leave of me, and we 
parted, wishing each other bonne santé et 
un bon voyage. 

*¢ © Having learned that much interest 
was likely to be excited among the amateurs 
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in this quarter, and hearing that it was the 
intention of Monsieur le R. and some of 
his friends to leave Paris in the course of a 
couple of days for Amsterdam, I had my 
passport visé by the minister of police for 
Brussels, and set off the following after- 
noon in a light travelling calesh, accompa- 
nied by Mrs B. and my servant Antoine, 
an old campaigner. We travelled all night, 
as is usual in France, and the following 
morning stopped for a couple of hours at 
Cambray, to see the British troops review- 
ed by the Duke of Wellington,* having 
just reached that place as his Grace had 
got upon the ground. The day was beau- 
tiful, and the troops made a most brilliant 
appearance. 

Phe From Cambray we passed over much 
ground, celebrated in the annals of war, and 
got by the afternoon to Valenciennes, the 
siege of which occupied so much attention 
at an early period of the Revolution. From 
thence, the next point which brought us up 
was the Hotel Royal of Brussels. 

*¢ After waiting on old Gaumare, the 
banker, I took the earliest opportunity of 
calling upon Monsieur Van Reyndaers, to 
see his two celebrated pictures by Hobbima, 
which I have the pleasure to inform you I 
purchased, along with a fine Philip Wou- 
vermans, and a Backhuysen, for 40,000 
francs, which, although it may appear a 
geod price to give off hand, yet, next to 
Mr Gray’s large Hobbima, at Hornsey, I 
consider these to be about the best pictures 
of the master which I have seen ; and there 
was no time to lose, as I was only a few 
hours a-head of several connoisseurs, who 
had set off like myself on a voyage of dis- 
covery, and carried heavy metal This, to 
begin with, I consider to be a pretty little 
acquisition. 

** ¢ Being exceedingly anxious to get to 
Antwerp to see the picture of the Chapeau 
de Paille, and three other fine pictures, by 
Rubens, which are soon to be sold, we left 
Brussels after dinner, intending to remain 
at Antwerp during the night ; but, on con- 
sidering the risk I ran of losing the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Hoguer’s pictures a day 
previous to the sale, in order to enable me 
to form a judgment on their merits, I de- 
termined on passing through Antwerp 
without stopping. Wearrived at that city 
in time to gain admittance, although the 
gates had been shut, and were re-opened 
to us per favour ; but at the post-house we 
were informed that no one could get out 
without an order from the Governor of the 
place ; being determined, however, to make 
the attempt, and having agreed to pay for 
the hire of fresh horses whether we should 
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or should not succeed in passing the gates, 
we obtained them, and drove up to the 
post, when I handed out to the guard of 
the night my passport, and a small piece 
of paper enclosing a Napoleon, saying ra- 
ther loudly, ‘ Voila, Monsieur, mon passe- 
port, et l’ordre du Gouverneur.’ The order 
was instantly recognized, and the massive 
gates moved on theirhinges. The foilow- 
ing morning we breakfasted at Breda, at an 
early hour, and by. the route of Gorcum 
and Utrecht we arrived at Amsterdam the 
same evening. 

‘¢ « Tt now became a matter of some im- 
portance to see the collection of Van Ho- 
guer privately, without encountering my 
Parisian friends. This I easily succeeded 
in doing through the means of the bankers 
on whom I had credits; while, to keep 
competitors in the dark as to my inten. 
tions, I adopted the following projet.— 

** ¢ Antoine, as I have already said, is 
an old campaigner, and a fellow of much 
humour and drollery, with a countenance 
of most immovable muscle. He was well 
known as Antoine to all my Parisian 
friends ; but when tolerably rouged, with 
a suit of black clothes, and a well-powder- 
ed wig, no one could imagine he had ever. 
before seen Monsieur Jolli. My own at- 
tendance at the sale, as a bidder, would 
have been imprudent, and was likely to 
meet with opposition from more quarters 
than one; I therefore determined on relin- 
quishing the contest to Monsieur Jolli, 
who, having received his instructions, ac- 
quitted himself @ merveille, and had the 
honour of seeing his name entered in the 
sale-roll of the Burgomaster Hoguer as the 
purchaser of the famous young bull of Paul 
Potter, for 7925 guilders; and of being 
congratulated by many of the dilettanti 
present, as a gentleman of most undoubted 
taste and good judgment.+ 

‘6 ¢ The aid which this auxiliary afford. 
ed, enabled me to enter the room as an in- 
different observer. The first person who 
caught my eye was Monsieur le R. whom 
I had so lately left in Paris. We recog- 
nized each other with a laugh—*‘ Eh bien, 
Monsieur, comment vous trouvez yous des 
eaux du Mont-d’Or ?’——* Et vous, Mon- 
sieur, que dites vous de la belle Statute de 
Jeanne @’Acre sur la place d’Orleans ?” ”” 

Many people, however, will think 
that the most valuable part of this 
book is its Appendix, where Mr B. 
gives us some of the results of the 
long attention he has paid to the ma~ 
nuel part of the art—if we may speak 
so. We are happy to see, that he 





* The army of occupation. 
al This picture was sold by Mr Christie, at the sale of Mr Watson Taylor’s pictures in 1823, for 
1210 guineas, when there was a strong competition for it. 















means to® give “us a larger work ‘on 
‘subjects, and have no doubt 
a book would have very 


follo will, we are sure, 
. excite in our readers a desire for more 
of the same diet. 


the it pai 
which have at all periods been regarded as 
the chefs-d'cuvre of art. 


*¢ On the removal of many of the fine 
pictures from Italy to Paris, it was found, 
on inspection, that the painting in many 
of these was beginning to separate from 
the impression, or nd of the picture,’ 
and that it became absolutely necessa- 
7 to have the same secured to prevent 

e total ruin of these magnificent works. 
Monsieur Hacquin of Paris, a most distin- 
guished aitiae for his skill in removing an- 
cient pictures frort the canvas or pannel on 
which they had been painted, was applied 
to by the directors of the French Museum: 
to transfer several of those works to fresh 
canvas, which he executed with great abi- 
lity and judgment ; among others, the St 
Peter , of Titian, the St Cecilia of 
Raphael, the Holy Family, by Raphael, 
where an angel scatters flowers, and many 
others of the first importance. Having suc- 
ceeded ‘so well in those which he did for 
the Museum, he was likewise employed by 
Monsieur Bonnemaison to transfer those 
capital pictures, which are mentioned in 
this: work at page 39, from their ancient 

to canvas ; and as in the course of 
this operation he had an opportunity of 
seeing what was actually the first process 
’ of painting made use of in these composi- 
tions, so the author of these sketches re- 
quested him to state what were the appear- 
ances which presented themselves when he 
had removed the whole of the wood, and 
the t part of the white ground ‘which 
' received the impression of the picture, and 
on which the same had originally been 


‘¢:All the pictures of {bat period were 
prepared with grounds composed of pipe- 
clay highly burned, and finely pounded, 
mixed with.a proportion of chalk, and form- 
ed into a substance with boiled parchment, 
or the skins of fish. For the better under- 
standing how this could be got at, it is ne- 

to explain, that when such an opera- 
tion is about te be performed, the picture it- 
self is covered with a very fine gauze, laid 
over it with a thin paste, so as perfectly to se- 
cure the paint itself. Itis then turned face 
downwards, and the wood planed away un- 
til at arrives at the ground or preparation 
on which the picture itself has been paint- 
ed. This 
Clay, is removed in various 
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ways, according to its substance or quality ; 
sometimes by liquids, sometimes by redu- 
cing it with pumice-stone, or instruments, 
| there at last remains the thin shell of 
paint ‘only which constitutes the picture, 
and which must again be secured by a glu- 
tinous application’to a fresh canvas; after 
which x3 gauze and paste which have co- 
vered the front, are carefully removed with 
lukewarm water, cautiously and sparingly 
applied. 
- *: Mr. Hacquin mentioned, that in all 
the works of Raphae#which he had trans- 
ferred from the old pannels te canvas, there 
appeared on the white ground of the pic- 
ture a very fine but firm line in black cray- 
on, or, what he termed pierre d’Jialie ; 
that this fine line, or first tracing of his 
subject, was afterwards strengthened with 
the pencil by a transparent brownish, or 
bistery colour, called by the French paint- 
ers stil du grain ; and that in some instan- 
ces he had hatched in the shadows with a 
black crayon, resembling the lines of an 
engraving, before he commenced any co- 
lour whatever on his picture. He then ap- 
peared to have passed a thin transparent 
glazing over this preparation, generally of 
a warm hue, somewhat like mummy, over 
which he painted his picture. 

** The following particulars of the ap- 
pearance which several of these capital 
works presented are copied verbatim from 
Mr. Hacquin’s own memoranda, which he 
was so obliging as to permit the author of. 
these sketches to copy from his manu- 
Scripts. 


I. 
* “LA STE, FAMILLE DE RAPHAEL. 


‘* © Peinte sur une impression blanche, 
composeé de craie et blanc d’Espagne, de- 
layés dans de la colle de parchemin. 

*¢ * Avant de peindre sur ce fond blanc, 
il avait passé lessus un legér glaci de 
blanc et de jaune a I’huile. Sur se glaci il 
dessiné son sujet ayec un crayon noir ; 
puis, ila suivi ce trait avec un pinceau 

n, trempé dans du stil de grain. 

*¢ ¢ Attendu de glaci dont j’ai parlé cy 
dessus, l’ebauche etait peu visible, mais 
assez cependant pour voir qu’en terminant 


, ~ le dessin de son tableau, Raphael a relevé 


des bras de l’angé. qui repand des fleurs. 
Ce repentir etoit trés visible, le double trait 
se remarquait aisément.’ ” 


Il. 
‘© LA VIERGE AU DONATAIRE DE RA- 
PHAEL—DITE DA FOLIGNO. 


“© * Ta méme impression qu’au prece- 
dent, mais sans glaci a l’huile dessus. Le 
trait fait au crayon noir, recouvert avec du 
stil de grain, et ebauché avec le plus 
grand soin. Cette ebauche sans aucun re- 
2 aig presentait l’aspect: d’un tableau ter- 
miné.’” 


. 
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"We earnestly recommend the whole 
“of these remarks to the attention of 
every artist who wishes to produce, 
and the concluding part of them to 
every collector who possesses, fine 
paintings—and we take our leave for 
the present of Mr Buchanan, with re- 
peating our wish that he may proceed 
diligently in the larger Treatise, which 
he has promised in the concluding 
sentence of our last quotation. From 
the contents of his present book, we 
certainly ’think that the New National 
Gallery, (late Mr Angerstein’s, ) which 
as yet consists, in a great measure, of 
pictures imported by Mr Buchanan, 
would gain much, if his personal ser- 
vices could be secured to it in a per- 
manent way, and should be most hap- 
py to hear of his being in that method 
rewarded for the benefits which he un- 
-questionably hasconferred on the art of 
England. We are mistaken if there be 
any great choice of equally accomplish- 
ed superintendants for such an institu- 
tion—an institution which, from vari- 
ous but obvious enough circumstances, 
can scarcely fail to swallow up, ere 
very many years pass away, a prodi- 
gious proportion of the masterpieces 
of art already in England ; and which, 
we also hope and trust, will compete 
successfully against all competitors, 
whether royal or: imperial, wherever 


works of real importance come into. 


the market on the Continent. An in- 
stitution, we may be permitted to add, 
which many centuries hence will con- 
tinue to be associated in the grateftd 
minds of Britons with the name and 
memory of the most accomplished, as 
well as liberal and munificent patron 
of the Fine Arts that has sat upon 
the’ throne of these realms since the 
days of Charles I.* 

e certainly owe an apology to Mr 
Buchanan for having named at the 
head of one article his respectable oc- 
tavos, and a little duodecimo, entitled, 


British Galleries of Art. 
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| 
“ Barrisn Gattentes or Ant.” We 
‘wished, however, to have the: - 


tunity of saying, ina couple ‘of sen- 
tences, that a whole litter of catchpen- 
nies of this description, are at present 
infesting the shop-windows, and_ that 
these Cockney under-scrubs, who are 
doing everything in their power to dis- 
gust people with the very name of Art, 
must be put down effectually... They 
have long been creeping about in the 
shape of a Raisonnees, news- 
paper paragraphs, Magazine articles, 
and the like ; but are becoming a little 
tooimpudent in this new affair of books. 
The puppy who has perpetrated the 
-thing before us, surprised us exceed- 
ingly by saying in his preface, that he 
‘is in the habit of contributing essays 
on pictorial matters to Messrs Colburn 
and Campbell's periodical. If this be 
true, what a pleasant occupation. the 
author of Hohenlinden and O’Connor’s 
Child, must have of it, in keeping a 
sharp eye after the commas and semi- 
colons of this worthy! The creature.is 
evidently a Cockney of the very lowest 
class. His ignorance is truly a thing 
by itself. Conceive only of a connois- 
seur who writes whole books on Art, 
informing the world, as this hero does 
in the 53d page of his work, that the 
ictures in the Titian Gallery at Blen- 
eim ‘* are almost as little known and 
visited as if they were of no value.at 
all”!!! Sixty miles is no doubt a ter- 
rible journey from the Monument ; yet 
we really did not expect to find the 
achievement set forth with quite so 
many airs. “ Little known,” indeed ! 
It would, of course, be absurd ‘to 
think of criticising a creature of this 
order; but we shall make our printer 
transfer to our pages a few little mor- 
geaus of his composition, enough to 
give our readers a laugh, ,and to ex- 
tinguish the abortion. What, then, 
can be more perfectly intolerable than 
such stuff as 





‘ © Shall we be allowed to say, en passant, that the want ofa fit royal residence in the 











iretropélis of this great empire, is, in the opinion of the whole world, a disgrace to the 
nation ? Make a palace such as England ought to place her King in—there is plenty 
-of room and plenty of magnificent situations in the Park—and let the National Gallery 
of Pictures, and the library which the King has:lately presented to the nation, form 
part of the same structure. The expense of a thing«so absolutely y toa 

nation, is not worth talking about. No more taxes should be reduced until this:is pro- 
vided for. «Is there any one who reflects with pleasure that:many private noblemen ‘are 
at this moment in possession pS teed in every possible respect ‘superior to: Carlton- 
House? And, by all means, give Joseph Hume a part of the contract, for this isthe 


age of conciliation ‘ 
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The food of valuptuovs expression thab 
“ s: 
sco to pow from the bck Venus, and 
the essence of the same expression that is 
concentrated in her eager look, are very 
fine.” 

Or, 


Ir. 
“ There is a bit of sky-blue dra 
about the neck (J think) of the Cupid, whi 
eee ee Tt looks likea 
e fragment of the heaven from which he 
may be supposed to have just descended ; as 
if the very element itself had clung to him 
in fondness, and would not be shaken off.” 
But what follows? 
*¢ The old man who shows the pictures 
told me that this bit of drapery was added 
by the artist who was employed many 
ago to clean and put them in order. 
I can scarcely believe this.” 


{1I. 
*¢ The Dejanira is magnificent. She sits 
across his knees, with one arm 
round his neck; and from every point of 
“her form there seems to exude, as it were, 
‘an atmosphere of desire, which spreads it- 
on all the objects present, stceping them 
tg the pervading sentiment of the scene. 
The lovers are seated on the lion’s skin 
which Hercules has thrown off; and the 
extremity of this is made to curl up above 
their heads, as if supporting an imaginary 
ca over them. SUCH, AT LEAST, 18 
ITS EFFECT TO ME!! Atthesametime 
it seems self-supported, and instinct with 
Wife ; and thus calls up an image of the 
Lordly beast that once wore it in this fa- 
sshion, as he sought his mate in their native 
woods.”” 
Iv. 


‘¢ The elaborate, and at the same time 
perfectly natural and graceful involution 
of the limbs, produces an admirable effect ; 
and it seems also to have some mysterious 
connexion with, or reference to, the mingled 
and involvcd feelings of the beautiful but 
‘betrayed Ariadne, as these are represented 
fn her fac and action. She seems per- 
plexed and hampered,” &e. 


Vv. 
There is another back—of which he 
seems to be parti enamoured. 
“¢ The next, and last picture but one, is 
Jupiter, Juno, and Jo. Neither my notes 
made at the time of seeing these works, 
nor my memory, enable me to give a de- 


ion of the composition of this picture, 
or the attitudes of the figures. ieeten 
(for now-a-days one is expected to be able 
to account for : i ps this 
has arisen from the ing effect of one 
particular point in the picture, which fas- 
cinated my sensea at the time, and has dwelt 
‘upon my memory ever since, to the exclu- 
ston of all the rest. This is THE BACK of 
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the Juno ; which, us a piece of painting of 
human flesh, kindling with all the internal 
glow of health, and the external bloom 
youth and beauty, su anything 
ever saw. No Nature itself was ever finer ; 
and, what is more, it is no finer than Na- 
ture is. In fact, it is to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as Nature, as far as regards 
the faculty of sight.” 


vi. 
There is great profundity in the 
two following : 
‘+ Titian was the least in the world of an 
ist—in his works, Imean, He sought 
to exhibit and impress the merits of his 
subject, not of himself; and his subject, in 
the present instance, was the influence of 
female beauty—not the beauty of the hu- 
man form, but of the female form: and 
those who can visit these pictures, in how- 
ever cursory a manner, and not carry away 
the sting of that beauty in their minds, 
there to remain for ever, are not made of 
* penetrable stuff.’ Probably there are ex- 
isting at present, and have been at any 
given time, forms and faces that are more 
beautiful than any pencil or chisel ever pro- 
duced.” 


vil. 

‘¢ In those pictures the expression 
for almost nothing. They ps ap wl yn 
the senses alone. You can Y, as it 
were, taste the flavour of them on the pa- 
late.” 

bj vill. 

The modesty of the following is 
equally distinguished. ‘The humble 
scribe hopes only to rival one of the 
Most exquisite poems in Wordsworth, 
or i in the Knglish language. 

** To those who have not already seen 
the princely domain of the Earl of Egre- 
mont at Petworth, I would fain convey 
such a notion of it, that till they set out and 
visit it for themselves, it may thus dwell in 
the distance before them, like a bright spot 
in the land of promise ; secure that, when 
they do visit it, I shall not, in so doing, 
have anticipated the impressions they will 
receive from.it, but only have prepared the 
way for those impressions, and thus render. 
ed their effect more certain and more last- 
ing. And yet it is mptuous in me 
to reckon on being able to accomplish this. 
The utmost I can hope to do is to furnish 
another ‘YARROW UNVISITED’ to those 
who will never see Petworth but in hope 
and intention.” — 


1X. 
The next is a grand burst indeed. 
‘On now entering the gate nearest to 


the back of the Swan Inn, I need not call 

apon bim to dismiss from his mind*all me- 

of that which has just been occupying 

it ; for the scene of enchantment and beauty 
2 




















1084.) 


ba of naar pra 
interfere with it ; a lovely Presta: 
bride on her bridal day, it must and will 


hold and fix, not only his feelings and affec- 
tions, but his fancy—his é tion——his 
whole soul undividedly. ” ! there is a 


set of chords in the human mind which 
cannot choose but vibrate and respond to 
the impressions which come to them from 
Se soiehedepeoentipiot agaapians bane 
ow- 

ledge, of all habit, of all association ! Tuke 
a savage from his native: spot—who has 
never seen an but his own cabin, the 
in which it stands, the mountain 


ae his thirst, and the © 


eternal woods through which he pursues 
his prey ; and place him in the prosnet of 
such a scene as that which will greet the 

when he has entered a few paces 
within the walls of Petworth Park; and 
if he be not moved, rapt, and inspired with 
feelings of delight, tnot equivalent to in 
degree, and resembling in kind, those in- 
dtinctive.ones which would come upon him 
paar ve) beautiful female of his 
own species, then there is no truth in the 
knowledge which comes to us by impulse, 
and nothing but experience can be trusted 
and believed.” 


What think a of the following 
description of a clump of firs, ina new 
ring of paling ? 

“ Tt rises in this way for a considerable 
distance, in a rich semicircular sweep of 
ae aie one clump of firs poy fd 

re La the roeaghahg said 
oul a regular w é, an 
taking Reade jwelied bret acl 
the forehead or the breast of a rural 
beauty.” 
xr. 


Here is a touch of in— 
“ These ladies whose presence (for it is 
like their actual presence!!!) beautifies 
this room, must allow their names jo grace 
my page also, in order that the existence 
they owe ‘to Vandyck—or rather, which he 
them in return for the immortality 
which they bestowed on him—may mot be 
entirely confined to the frames which con- 
tain their pictures!!! 


xII. 
- We are now at Windsor Castle— 
and of course sneer.as we please at 
‘both nobles and Conceive of 
the putts from some Grub-street 


« Here, is me coms Mgascs portrait of 


large teres 


sa te re 
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se abatce rtanhocs, al al, No 
gv ee one ary ore 

ed: than this portrait.’ It looks as of 
the fine gentleman as can be, and as much 
of the lord. There is an air about it mixed 
up of the court and’the camp, but without 
a touch of ‘the club-house. I should ad- 
mire to see such a.‘ peer of ‘the ‘realm’ as 


this walk into White’s pips great 
without taking his hat off, and plant him- 
self pleasantly before the fire! How my 


Lord A—— would quiz his queer dress, 
and Sir B. C. turn pale at his gait, 
and the Hon. Mr D——— . at once 


without waiting to inquire who he was !”” 


. 


Tom Campbell, he has been: the 
King’s pensioner for twenty years or 
more, to the extent of L.200 pet'an- 
num, must have corrected the 
of the following bit with a particular- 
y high and noble feeling of satisfac- 

ion :— 

*¢ Through the Queen’s -room, 
which folie, the mis Die ‘ 
quickly as he pleases ; for it seed wish 
PORTRAITS OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 
FAMILY, EXECUTED~AS BADLY AS 
THEY CAN WELL BE, but BETTER THAN 
SUCH UNSIGHTLY-LOOKING -PERSQN- 
AGES DESERYED,” 


we are informed, tha 

py phony = ee EE BE 
apparent motion,—sg instinct is it with the 
very life of mind,” ,.. 

And farther, we are informed, that— 

** Tt is a full front.face, very thin and 
sbenniee nikon, /tnt Ugbely,toncbed sit pent wich 


nice It is remarkable, too, = 
Joshua ‘seems to have alt 
as the model from which he has 

his strange head of Ugolino—in his 

of that name, from Dante. rise 
memory greatly deceives me. if there is not 
a remarkable resemblance between the two 


xv. 
Wi afflicted from 
sneh pe Wt (at . Lat) shat ies 


« Hitherto. batn sh. fishiou!te exanniae 
and criticise the productions of painting in 


the same manner as jit has those of thesis. "— 


ter art, pane: 3 though : Le aleanrerd 
ecu oat ot » Hej of — 


3 U 


{| 
| 
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~ ‘Phe flowing i is at and unaf-. “and 


Be nya 
is no denying that these ‘old. 
something cs 


masters’ had a in them which 
Sade, en pagent: oes Dey to vein bee 
eo a Bat we Tinie tea. 

what is pethaps almost as a thing: 
we can duly admire and appreciate their 
enquiniie. works.” 


xvil 
He is always great in describing 
gentlemen’s places. Take the follow- 
ing about Rubele Park— 

Immediately you pass the lodges, there 
rises before you, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards, a noble mass of foliage, 
consisting of oaks, beeches, and chesnut 

trees, finely blended and contrasted toge- 
thes in point of shade eed qalont, but wear- 
ing my of a solid impenetrable 
body, af spat wall, to shut out 
all ar frase ary scene be- 
yond. The bright preodl rea road, 1 which i in- 
tersects the rich turf between this mass of 
trees and the spot where you enter the park, 
—branches into two, just as it reaches the 


trees, and pierces into the thick of them in 
Opposite aivections.” 


XVIII. 

“ The face of Silenus I will compare, for 
the ty of ion it includes, to 
that of the child i in Wilkie’s ‘ Cut Finger.’ 
With the exception of that, I have seen no 

which so ‘ o’er-informs its tene- 
ment of clay.” The flesh seems literally 
melting away with the meaning that is 
flowing in upon it, and is ready to burst 
with overmuch excitement.” 


xIx. ' 
The Sin ing is clear and philoso- 


“7 should 3s ine lo Belvidere 
and the Venus at the former 
pag bruh nie eatie 7h as it re- 
spects the art and the spectator, and the lat- 
ter the finest as it respects the artist—that 
har e-rtede rennin fro casing 
the world now it is produced, and is there- 
fore the most valuable ; but "that the lat. 
eater natural genius 
ced it, but greater 
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E Now; 
,in default of a wearer, could stand alone, 

r to court y es,—80 stiff, 
ped ruffing, and oe, does the very 
imagination of them 4 


XxI. 
The visitors of Dulwich College are 
thus admonished :— 

‘Let them, as they pursue the grace- 
pe winding and picturesque road that 

s to the village, watch (through the un- 
clothed hedge-rows) the various changes in 
the prospect on either hand—which they 
cannot do in summer, and which would 
scarcely look more lovely if they could ;— 
let them listen to the low call of the robin- 
redbreast, as he flits pertly from the road- 
side at their approach, or sings wildly sweet 
as he perches himself on the topmost twig 
of YONDER THORN, that has been suffered 
to outgrow the rest of the close-cut hedge ; 
—FINALLY; let them, as they arrive at and 
are about to enter the Gallery, turn to the 
little upland that faces it at a short distance, 
heaving its green bosom into-a gentle sweep, 
and looking as bright and happy beneath 
the winter sun as it does beneath the sum- 
mer: 

*¢ The reader must not think that I am 
heedlessly calling upon him to attend to 
these objects of external nature, instead of 
leading him at once to those of which we 
gre more immediately in search. I have 

urposely asked him to fix the former on 
his memory, and to yield himself for a mo- 
ment to their influence exclusively, in or- 
der that, by a pleasing and not abrupt con- 
trast, he may be the better prepared to ap- 
preciate the blush, the bloom, the burning 
glow of beauty that will fall upon his senses 

the rich summer of Art that greets 
him.on. his entrance to this exquisite Gal- 
lery : for whatever season may obtain with- 
out, within these walls a perpetual sum- 
mer reigns, and diffuses its sweet influence 
through all that come, in virtue of those 
exquisite works of the Flemish landscape- 
Teton.” which form the staple of this col- 


XXIt. 

—— of Peg Wof- 
Giger we fave the following very fine 
burst of wisdom :— 

“‘ Ifthe lady before us—(for a lady she 
was—one of Nature’s own making)—if she 
chose to fling away the gem of her beauty, 
did that destroy its value ?—or was it the 
tess a gem ?—Diamonds have been lost in 
the dirt of London streets ; and they have 
been found there again, diamonds as they 
were lost; 19? 


XXIII. 
adand a concludes with this 
=e! and impertinence :— 
« ig bo "s face, fine as it is, there is 
no characteristic expression whateyer— 

















nothing but that (or. as I have 
ventured to call it; vol: a which ena- 
bled it to become‘ all te all: men.’ 

A similar want may, I be observed 


in the faces of Sir Walter Scott and of Mr 
Mathews himself, as represented in the 
busts in this collection. Indeed [ will ven- 
ture to point out (what has, I believe, om 
been before remarked) a very striking 
neral ‘resemblance between the rae | of 
these two celebrated, and each in his way, 
unrivalled In both, too, (with the 
if an intensely penetrative and 
scrutinising look about the eyes and eye- 


“\ ppilieh Cialleries of AM: a 8iT 


brows,) there is that general want of indi- 
vidualized character which may be suppo- 
sed to haye resulted froma constant as- 
sumption of that of some other person. 
There is, however, in the face of the repu- 
ted author of the Scotch novels, a look of 
worldly wisdom, (I -had almost said cun- 
ning) which is entirely absent in. the 
or er.’ 


This kind of vermin must reall 2 
put an end to. ~~Wehope we have 
the job. 





SYMBOLIC WILD-FLOWERS. 


‘Tas, love, is the blue star-bosom’d flower, 
Which fond maids call Forget-me-not ; 

And can’st thou remember the twilight hour;'~’ — , 
When we braided its stems in a true lore-inot bees 


‘A&,’arm in‘arm, in our wild-wood walk, “°° *) © 2" 
tata the ia haunts the on he : 


From mossy h 


lock, and, tremulous Stall 


We .gather’d the lovely scatterlings:. 


There was little Primrose, passion pale, °. 
That peeps with a shy maid’s bashful grace, . 
_ From her bower of leaves, through her gossamer veil, 
Askance on young April’s beamy, face ; 


And thine own’ Heath-bell was nestling theré, © 
and memories richly fraught ; . 


With hoy 


, » And Pansies,* that shadow, in. vision, fair, uo-bamabdin 
The passionate bosom’s tenderest,thought;.; > widens «| 


* 


Her head on her 
The Flower of the 


And the “ Naiad” Lily was glean’d afar, 
entle breast reclining ; 
ross, and Bethlem's star,t 


1ove 


High hopes and promises combining. _, 
And another‘ bud thou would’st idling ‘bring, ' 

With blushful meanings, and shy caress— 
For we loved and cherish’d that wilding rye 

Though the wise call it Love-in-idleness.} 


, edo a deeper, in darker hour, 


ther’d, 


brighter thin 


ernidetaigl! 


Kia’ it, and wept o’er the desolate flower, 
Which the desolate heart names Love-lies-bleeding. 


No, love, thou wilt never forget the hour, 
Nor-the communings deep of the hallowed Spot, 

Where we’ gather’d each sweet symbolic flower, 
And around them wove Loree, 





4 Bete ay ove 
+ in Ma v 
sea ae 
polple by Love's wound.” 
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-tostt Jo joaw 1 4e .% 
- (ON THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THE PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
AND THE INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


No. I. 


‘ 


his desire to know. 


Few subjects have teceived less care+ 
ful and + ign ——. a i 
sequently, are thoroughly under- 
stood a appreciated, than "the vast 
and rapid progress of this nation in 
. everything connected with the im-. 
provement of its inhabitants ; and yet 
what subject can be more important, 
or contain within itself the sources of 
greater interest ? Our ignorance with 
regard to the nature and extent of 
them, ought not, however, to be set 
down to apathy ; it arises from diffe- 


rent. causes. Our advances in the com<' 


wate ee ge mate of life, in teed 
w power, in every es 
knowledge, and in literary habits and 

irements, have been so gradual, 

h rapid, that we are as little sen- 
sible of them, as a who is con- 
stantly with a child, is of his increa- 
sing height ; or, perhaps, a more close- 
ly fitting comparison would be, that of 
a person in the cabin of a ship, who, 
carried along with her, ‘is quite insen- 
sible and-unaware of the ess she 
is making. Such a person, ever, 
has an advantage over the inhabitants 
of a country advancing rapidly in im- 
provement ; for he, as soon as he goes 
upon deck, perceives that he has been 
carried forward ; whereas, the whole 
state of things, as it exicted half a cen- 
tury ago, being forced out of existence 
by modern inprovonens?, there is no 
immediate and palpable standard by 
which we can compare our present 
with our by-gone condition. 

Of this we shall_be sensible, if we 
endeavour to contrast the domestic 
economy and habits of our immediate 
ancestors with our own ; penne 
vehicles for conveying passengers a 
goods, with which they were obliged 
to content themselves, with the rapid 
and t mode of intercommuni- 


cation among all parts of the kingdom 
which-we possess ; and, above all, if 
we endeavour to obtain the means of 
such a comparison between the present 
results of elinban industry, aided as 
they-are by the gigantic powers of ma- 





Knowledgé is of such a quality, that the more a man knoweth, the more incréasetl 


Wits’ Commonwealth. 


chinery, and the scarcely less extraor- 
> 

dinary power which chemistry has 
given to man over the most minute 
and elementary operations and changes 
of matter, and the rude, feeble, and 
unsteady industry of our ancestors. 

In one point, however, and to that 
we Mean to confine ourselves, the case 
is considerably different ; we mean the 
literary habits, acquirements, and taste 
of the present day, as contrasted with 
those which distinguished this country 
half a century ago. We do not allude 
here principally or exclusively to what 
is called information, though there are 
documents and proofs sufficient in ex- 
istence, and easily obtained and ap- 
pealed to, which would mark and mea- 
sure with considerable exactness the 

that has been made in science 
and general information during the pe- 
riod we have mentioned. 

Our allusion and object, however, is 
more definite and confined.. We mean 
to maintain that in intellect, properly 
s0 called, (that is, in the structure and 
workings of the human mind, as they 
are exhibited in its reasoning powers, 
in its imagination and invention,‘ its 
jae hice well as in its mode of express- 
ing them, ) the standard is much higher 
than it was half a century ago ; and 
that this position admits of more in- 
dubitable and direct proof and illus- 
tration, by an ap to obvious and 
conducive facts, than any other posi- 
tion relative to the progress of this 
country. 

To appeal toa most easy and simple 
proof, et any person orapare the co- 
umns of a newspaper fifty years old 
with the eolumns of one published at 
present, and he will be immediately 
and strongly struck with the vast supe- 
riority of the latter with respect to the 
power of thought, and correctness of 
taste, it displays ; and not less so with 
the much superior correctness, ele- 
gance, and vigour of its style. 

Let him next take up any of the 

i ublished half a 


nes that were 
taetary ago, he will be soon wearied 
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2 nae aft pe amerh 
topics w ; 
with the feeble and. common-place 
manner in which these topics are treat- 
ed; and with the bareness, if not the 
ity, of the style. He will im- 
wand decide ys ~ authors of 
such papers must either have possess- 
ed very little power of mind original- 
ly, or that they could never have im- 
popes it by exercise ; and he will not 
itate a moment to draw this con- 
clusion, that the public, which could 
en , which could even endure, 
such publications, must have been far 
behind the public of the present day 
in strength and comprehension of in- 
tellect, as well as in correctness and 
purity of taste, and in the knowledge 
of the structure, the powers, and the 
graces of their own language. 
Oscasipnelly, however, it “a be 
|, there appeared in the pe- 
Svodical publications of the period to 
which we allude, essays that display- 
ed a vigour and reach of thought rising 
far above the level of the mass of the 
contributions ; but pee rareness of ~— 
cogs on oves paucity of the 
ers, Open able and disposed to 
peruse and understand them. Not 
only does the supply of every article, 
whether it be the production of the 
soil, of the forge, of the loom, or of the 
intellect, adapt itself in less time than 
would seem possible, with most admi- 
rable precision and fitting, to the exact 
demand for it ; but the nature and par- 
ticular quality of the article supplied, 
follows invariably the fancy and the 
ability of those who are able and will- 
ing to pay for it.. This remark applies 
to all articles ; and we can as surely 
and safely pronounce, that the intel- 
lect of the public generally is feeble, 
and its taste puerile and incorrect, 
when we see it supplied with common- 
place essays in the principal periodical 
works, written in a and school- 
boy style, as we can pronounce that a 
nation is little advanced in civilization 
and wealth, when we perceive the pro- 
ducts of its industry not only few, but 
awkward, rude, and imperfect. 
gy, “Mery. be:carried still far- 
ther. If, amidst the rude, awkward, 
and imperfect products of a nation’s in- 
dustry, we perceive some few that in- 
dicate skill andscience, we may 


be assuted that these would not have 


ei dem 


uced unless there had exist- 
for them ; but we may 


* present day, and 


at the same time rest satisfied, that this 
demand is very limited, and that those 
who are both able and tomake 
it, are very few, compared with the 
great mass of nation. 

it is with regard to. peri 
publications ; they are a surer index 
the state and progress of the mind, than 
works of a higher character. As, by 
throwing up a straw, we can easily dnd: 
at once perceive the direction, as. welk 
as the strength, of the wind; whereas 
we may often be left in ignorance, or 
even be deceived, if we endeavour to 
ascertain them by throwing up a-hea- 
vier object ; so the force as well as the 
direction of the public mind may be 
measured and ascertained by periodi- 
cal publications, more certainly, as 
wale more easily, than by any other 
mode. 
asec cto 
in whi subject may 
ed, We have hitherto Seanad mae 
remarks to the comparative nature and 
quality, in respect to matter and style, 
of the periodical publications of the 
those which exist- 
ed half a century-ago; and from this 
comparison we have drawn the sure 
inference that the public mind and: 
taste have advanced very much within 
that period, But the ee pub- 
lications gt ar lay, besides ha» 
ving wonderfully improved in the qua: 
lity of their contents, rise above, 

in as wonderful a degree, 

in their variety and numbers, as well 
Fo the extent of their. respective 


Fifty years since, readers of such’ 
works were content with one or two in 
a month ; the number at present pub- 
lished weekly, monthly, and quarter- 
ly, we shall not stop to calculate, even 
if we possessed the means for accurate 
and complete enumeration. Their 
vast increase, and the constant addi- 
tions which are almost daily making 
to their number, are too notorious to 
require proof or illustration. Another 
point of comparison, however, t! 
equally important and decisive of 
truth of our position, not being so ob- 
vious and palpable, requires some elu- 
cidation. If we may judge from the 
contents of the peri publications 
half a century ago, their readers must. 
have consisted of persons to whom an 
essay on some common-place topic, 
vanity of life, or those of .« 
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similar nature, with just as much in- 
fusion of "as Was nec to 
give the’ oms of vitality to the 
words, and this essay written in a 
most loose, feeble, and incorrect style, 
quite on a par, however, with the 
ts—was a high treat, as being 
y on a level with their intellects, 
and adapted to their comprehension 
ons taste. rot we a the pa- 
on any o topics, solu 
of which would seem to imply a con- 
sciousness of intellectual , we 
shall find them equally tame, feeble, 
and common- ‘in their thoughts, 
and bare, t, and incorrect in 
their . It may, however, be al- 
leged; that, at this period, only very 
common-place authors wrote for pe- 
riodica] works ; but this plea will not 
avail ; for, allowing such to have been 
the case, does it not prove that the in- 
tellect of the mass of readers was also 
common-place ; for the mass of readers 
then, as now, though not nearly so 
numerous, principally engaged them- 
selves in reading periodical works. 
- Besides, in t work, however low 
its literary ; can we, at this 
day, find essays so feeble and des- 
titate of om as those which fill- 
ed the pages of all the periodical works 
half'a century ago? Is not then ano- 
ther inference plain and undoubted ;— 
that the level i mental habits = a 
quirements—the level of intellectua 
, both in writérs and in readers, 
risen very considerably within the 
stated period ? 

We are by no means unaware that 
in the periodical works of our imme- 
diate ancestors, there appeared, occa 
sionally, essays which required and 

isplayed considerable range and depth 
of thonght, or a clear and familiar in- 
sight ‘into the workings of the human 
heart, ora cultivated and refined taste; 
and that thése essays were written in 
a perspicuous, correct, vigorous, and, 
it may be, an elegant, or even eloquent 
style: But such’ were very rare, and 
it puzzles us extremely to conjecture, 
howa magazine, filled as it usually was, 


common-place papers, could be en- 
aaved dine dealers who were able to 
comprehend and relish such essays. 


“We have 


L ‘ancestors, we did not mean to 


‘enter’ on ‘the’ investigation. 


far ae it related to literature—not that 


facts are 


y stated, that in com-' 
pating the intellectual character of the 
sserit day with that of our imme- 


‘profess to 
find merely 


it so” 


literature which consists in a know- 
ledge of the-classics—but that, which, 
as contradistinguished from science, is 
conversant about man, his intellectual 
and moral constitution—his duties, 
feelings, and character: from the na- 
ture of the papers, however, on other 
topics, we may draw inferences regard- 
ing our immediate‘subject. If we pe- 
ruse such ‘papers as relate to facts, or 
eonclusions deduced from those facts, 
we are immediately struck with the 
ignorance and credulity which the for- 
mér display, and the unsoundness of 
the inferences drawn, even when the 

accurate and appropriate. 
How many saperuidone; Ror many 
absurd things were believed then, to 
which, at present, even the lowest and 
least informed of the populace would 
not give credit ? We do not exclusive- 
ly allude to such things as could not 
be known to be true or false, without 
more observation or investigation than 
men in general have inclination or lei- 
sure'to give—but to such as, in the very 
statement of them, would, at the pre- 
sent'day, be perceived to involve or 
suppose something extremely absurd 
and improbable. 

In the attempts at reasoning from 
the facts, there appears’ an equal ina 
titude to attain and distinguish the 
trath: Instances of almost every spe- 
cies of false logic may be found ; cither 
authority alone supplies the place of 
atgument ; or the whole question is 
taken for granted; or the position to 
be proved, is first made the basis of 
the principle or argument on which 
afterwards the proof is more exclusive- 

‘to ‘Test ; or we have the mere sem- 
blanée of logical arrangement and proof ; 
everything, in short, set down and con- 
ducted according to the most legiti- 
maté and popular system, of what was 
called logic in those days, and then 
the inference drawn in terms and man- 
ner equally agreeable to the rules of 
this logic. But as, when we examine 
the best written papers in the periodi- 
cal works of this period, we most fre- 
— find an excessive paucity and 

eebleness of thought, concealed under 
a flowing and interesting ‘style ; so, 
wheti we examine those papers which 
‘ argue on any subject, we 
the skeleton—the dry 
bonés of logic, destitute utterly of vi- 
talit 


a periodical work 
ch we refer, and 


No one can take 
of the’ period to 














bene ierneptc. Daaen eisaaied pati be-ge 
vineed of the truth, and justice of our 
remarks: and if they be true, can our 
inference be doubted ?—will it not ra- 
ther receive immediate and full assent 
—nthat the intellectual character and 
attainments of authors and readers, or, 
in other words, of the public at , 
have risen very considerably within the 
last fifty years? The facts, that perio- 
dical publications are infinitely more 
numerous at. present, than they were 
then—and that they are so various in 
their character and subjects, or in their 
individual contents, as to suit all tastes, 
habits, and pursuits,—prove, with 

ual force, that the cultivation of the 
mind, the acquisition of knowledge, 
and a desire to acquire more, are infi- 
nitely more common at present, than 
they were at the former period. 

Here are two grand and most inte- 
resting facts evidently connected: more 
powerful intellect, and more accurate 
and extensive information, spread over 
a larger surface of the community :— 
this is one fact ; periodical publications 
displaying infinitely more ability, 
treating of a much greater variety of 
subjects—a vast increase in the num- 
ber of them respectively ; and a still 
greater increase in their individual 
circulation, and consequently in their 

te’ sale ; this is another fact. 

ig the cause, and which the 
effect? Or rather, shall we not find that 
in, this, 4s well as in most cases of ad- 
vancement in the progress of mankind 
in civilization,comfort, wealth, political, 
civil, and religious freedom, and in in- 


tellectual and moral habits and attain- . 


ments generally—that circumstances 
change their character—sometimes ap- 
tenes er amare pew rs the 
» Operation, and precise results 
of which, can be traced with clearness 
through all their ramifications ; and at 
other times, appearing as effects, which 
flow, as from their natural and obvious 
causes, from those, circumstances, 
which previously liad been brought 
into existence by those means which 
now ate-theit results?” . ©. 
‘But-which is the primary and ori- 
ginal.cause? . Did a demand exist in 
the; more.extended arid influential li- 
habits and tastes of the people 
ee ter abe and pak aoe 
a: class, of periodical publica- 
tions;:.on were these first produced, 
and thence resulted the improvement 
of, the popular mind? The inquiry is 
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not of much i ah ok yd pot 
pombly 6 nfined, and scarce- 
y living s f 


of superior intellect, 
was prc into. a deren and to its 
struggles was assisted by the fuel, ap- 
plied to it from the sources we have 
mentioned; we need only reflect on 
our own acquirements in knowledge 
and. taste, to be convinced, how often 
they have sprung up from the acci- 
deutal perusal of me. work, which 
neither our literary habits would have 
induced. us, nor our acquirements 
would have enabled us, to enter on the 
list of our, regular and appropriate 
studies, ....° 4. 3 
It is much more interesting, and of 
much more consequence, to reflect.on 
the undoubted faet, that literature acts 
on the public acquirements and taste, 
and that these re-act on the character 
of the literature. The period at which 
an evident and essential improvement 
and elevation of our periodical publica 
tions took place, may be traced back to 
the first French revolutionary war. All 
sudden, violent, and extreme chan- 
ges, are highly injurious to the phy- 
sical, as well as the intellectual and 
moral nature of man; but while.these 
changes often produce the most fatal 
results to his, physical constitution, 
and seldom any good at all propor- 
enele to We evil, “ape l generally 
speaking, ultimately and permanently 
beneficial to the intellectual and mo- 
ral portion of his nature. Much and 
dreadful mischief undoubtedly results, 
and the influence of this 5 far, 
and often lasts long: the belief, which 
was grounded on superstition, igno- 
rance, authority, and mere habit, and 
which, of course, embraced and con- 
founded much that was erroneous and 
hurtful with some undoubted and ya~ 
luable truths, is shaken from its foun- 
dation, and. in its fall involves in its 
fate doctrines sound-and unsound, 
those that solace and elevate. man, 
with those that terrify. and 
him ; those that.render him ac. 
ful subject of a free government, with 
ane ase oe B Fogarty 
tif stupi ve of despotism. 
But. in this dreadful overthrow. and 
destruction, the finger of wisdom, and 
benevolence is still visible: what, 
erroneous. and. prejudicial can,; 
again take its powerful: 








and what is true and. beneficial, : 
on. its own 


greater stability, uphold 
8 


basis, will have 
a loftier and 
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, and cannot 


by any catas . 

crisis of sudden, violent, and extreme 
changes, not only will all ancient be- 
Gib dangeetety<paoalatre snd prert- 

( ? tive practi- 
cal hart ar ropounded and enfor- 
ced, but the obliquity of the under- 
standing, which these indicate and 
encourage, will be still farther drawn 
aside from the path of truth, duty, and 

iness, by the indulgence and nou- 
rishment of the most fierce, intract- 
able, and poisonous passions of the hu- 
man breast. : 

The dominion of the worst passions 
of the human breast, even when they 
are directed and aided by the coolness 
of a satanic understanding, are, how- 
ever, from-the wise and benevolent 
constitution of our nature, and the 
equally wise and benevolent course of 
human events, as little capable of being 
permanent and lasting as the domi- 
nion of error. The impulse and agita- 
tion of such a dreadful crisis cannot 
rouse and exercise the mind with- 
out benefiting it: it produces, in- 
deed, a moral earthquake, bringing to 
the surface the lava which destroys 
and overwhelms all in its progress ; 
but this lava itself, in a short time, is 
converted into a fertile soil, fitted to 
nourish and rear, not only the com- 
mon produce, but to cause those seeds 
t6 germinate, which, but for this 

convulsion, would have still lain dor- 
mant and useless in the bosom of the 
earth. 
- To permit ourselves to believe that 
all the dreadful evils of misery and 
‘vite that ‘flow from such events as 
those France NORE ary y bed = 
“volutionary state, will not be follow 
and com ted in thé course of time 
a still greater of benefit to 
human race, is to permit ourselves 
to lose faith and confidence in the 
‘wisdom, power, or benevolence of 
-Providence—one, or other, or all of 
them. We may not be able to see so 
clearly and so pee an Cones ate 
any more than we can pe- 
“Metrate ‘nto’ the wisdom and bene- 
= erevenec, in the pro- 
duction of earthquakes, or any other 
‘physical calamity: But such must be 
the course.and of events both 
‘in’ the: phys and moral world ; 
may be occasional retros 


though 


gradations, even of duration, the 
greater civilization and happiness’ is 
going on, and, in certain periods of time, 
may easily be observed and measured. 
But to su that mankind can 
advance in civilization and happiness, 
without. at the same time advancing 


-in knowledge, is to suppose the conse~ 


quence to exist independently of its 
natural and proper cause ; and, in 
reality, we need no other proof that 2 
nation has advanced in knowledge and 
the general tone and elevation of its 
intellect, than the circumstance of its 
being more civilized and prosperous 
than it was before. 
But it is scarcely necessary to en 
deavour to prove these positions by ge- 
neral and abstract reasoning : whoever 
will compare the present state of the 
national mind in Britain as it is now, 
with the state in which it was thirty 
years ago, will be convinced of the 
fact, that it is stronger, more com- 
prehensive in its grasp, more active 
and capable of digesting and assimi- 
lating a greater portion of more nou- 
rishing food: its growth is evident ; 
and it is equally evident, that the cir- 
cumstances in which this country was 
placed during the last’thirty years, 
though many of them frequently 
threatened to inflict a fatal blow on 
the intellectual es well as the moral 
tion of our nature, and actually did 
inflict a blow, that, but for that prin- 
ciple which ‘wisely and benevolently 
connectsevil with good,must have been 
fatal—these circumstances, we repeat, 
were mainly instrumental in effecting 
the advancement to which we have 
alluded. 
- The exertion of intellect called for 
and provoked by these circumstanees, 
was nourished and supported by vari- 
ous other subordinate circumstances, 
which, though, like the grand and pa~ 
ramount ones, they did much mischief 
in their _ and rene conse- 
uences, produced ultimate rma- 
one and We allude to the publica- 
tions that sprung out of the French 
revolution, and the part that this coun- 
try took on that occasion., The struc- 
ture of human belief must at first be 
built up, in part at least, of im 
materials, and must rest on a foun 
tion not exactly of the broadest and 
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ent as those erected on a knowledge of 
these principles : it would be desirable 
that human belief might be gradually 
and cautiously freed from its impro- 
per materials, and that the weak parts 
of its base might be strengthened ; but 
this, if we may judge from the history 
of mankind, can hardly be expected : 
and the friend of mankind and huma- 
ps will do well to dwell as lightly 
and shortly as possible on the violent 
and destructive process of the change, 
and to fix his attention, interest, and 
hopes, on the alteration, after it has 
actually been accomplished. 

We of this country, however, have 
been greatly and peculiarly favoured : 
prior to the French Revolution, our 
state, physical, intellectual, moral, po- 
litical, and religious, was far superior 
to that of any other nation: it requi- 
red less change, and it admitted of 
that change being brought about by 
less violent measures, by the applica- 
tion of less evil and misery: accord- 
ingly, while all the othercountries that 
lay within the influence of the French 
Revolution—the influence either of its 

wer or of its principles—were torn 
by most dreadful evils, this country 
suffered comparatively little: the obli- 
quity of intellect, the pollution of mo- 
ral and religious principle, the mass 
and extent of physical misery, were 
very trifling compared with the state 
of the Continent. And from the eyils 
that were actually brought upon this 
rica she emerged much sooner, and 
derived greater benefit, than the other 
nations» One of the indirect evils to 
which sudden and violent changes ex- 
poses a nation, is that of re-action ; this 
also was in this country less powerful, 
injurious, and lasting, than it has been 
on the Continent. For some time, in- 
deed, we were so haunted by the dread 
of change, that we seemed to hug our 
most barefaced errors, rather than ac- 
knowledge and remove them : this re- 
action, however, is fast passing away ; 
and convinced as we now are, that 

‘truth ard error ought not to rest on 
the seme basis—that the former, in 
sucha case, must be weakened, and 
that, by using great care and caution, 
truth may be fixed on its own pecu- 
liar foundation, by which operation 
error must fall to the ground, no longer 
deriving support from being as it 
me congratula 
conviction we may te our- 
selves, that, having required less vio- 
Vou. XVI. 


with truth—with this. 


lent and lasting correctives, such have 
been applied to us, and that they, act- 
ing on a healthy and vigorous consti- 
tution, have benefited us fer more than 
the nations of the Continent have been 
benefited by passing through the fiery 
ordeal of the Freneh Revolution. 
But, to press more closely and di- 
rectly on our immediate subject.—The 
stirring up of the mind which took 
place during the French Revolution, 
which went deeper, and acted in a 
more thorough and forcible manner, 
than perhaps any preceding event in 
the history of the human race—gave 
rise to the demand for more numerous 
and various publications, as well as for 
a superior quality in their character 
and contents. Common-place subjects, 
treated in a common-place manner, 
would no longer satisfy the —— 
or afford sufficient nourishment for the 
rapid growth, of the public mind. 
Many more thought and read than for- 
merly ; and their thoughts were of a 
more original cast and bearing. 
Confining ourselves to iodi 


works ; perhaps the first indication of 
this elevation and e sion of mind 
being so urgent, r , and general, 
as todemand a corn ding improve-~ 


ment in the character of these publi- 
cations, may be observed in the Month- 
ly Magazine. Contrast this with the 
other Magazines, and we shall beim- 
mediately and fully sensible that an 
age which could understand and re- 
Jish their contents, must previously 
have advanced considerably in know- 
ledge, power of intellect, and taste. 
The effects were of various kinds, all 
tending, however, to the same end,— 
the cultivation of the mind. Magazine- 
readers embraced a higher class than 
formerly, who thus were enabled to 


fill up their leisure moments in a. 


tanner to which they were previously 
uaa And —— who one 
een Magazine= ers, tho per~ 
haps at first they did not understand 
and relish the contents of the new one, 
gradually entered into its spirit : their 
attention was exeited; their minds 
were set a-working ; and attentiveand 

active minds must rise and expand. 
The Monthly Magazine, during the 
vigour of its you existence, was 
well fitted to aid the mental anes 
id not 


et it 
contain profound and origi 
matter, drawn from the depths of in- 
saeaticatann ath IC es AERTS 








SS 
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expose to view, the most delicate work~ 
ings of the human heart: it laid no 
claims to that real and rare eloquence, 
which, generated and nurtured at once 
and equally by a luxuriant imagina- 
tion, intense feeli , and the ability 
to direct and control that imagination, ' 
and to depict those feelings in all their 
vitality and ardour—is the highest at- 
tribute of man, considered solely asa 
being of imagination and feeling. But 
its pages contained many papers, in 
which were condensed and exhibited 
in a perspicuous and popular manner, 
thoughts, opinions, and reasonings, on 
those topics which were well calcula- 
ted to strengthen and expand theintel- 
lect, and refine the taste of its readers. 

A subordinate point in the charac- 
tér and contents of this Magazineought 
to be noticed: it gave admission to, 
and courted, short papers, containing 
queries and answers to queries on va- 
rious topics of popular and practical 
science, literature, domestic economy, 
&c., which were not of magnitude and 
importance enough to form the sub- 
stance of direct and elaborate essays. 
Thus, much useful and interesting in- 
formation was communicated to its 
readers, and many, who were attract- 
ed to its perusal by those short papers 
on subjects interesting, familiar, and 
adapted to their minds, or useful to 
them, in a more practical sense, were 
naturally and insensibly led to peruse 
its more literary contents. It was, in- 
deed, during the first stage of its ex- 
istence, literally and strictly speaking, 
a Magazine, a repository and store- 
house for papers on all subjects that 
eould interest and instruct all classes 
of men, in nearly every respect except 
as regarded their peculiar or profes- 
sional studies and pursuits. And, even 
on many of these topics,—not, indeed; 
in their more recondite- and technical 
departments,—information was fre- 
quen tly communicated. 

As, however, readers of periodical 
works multiplied, a division of labour 
became A me necessary: many 
classes and descriptions of men, who 
previously were not sufficiently well- 
informed and eager after information 
to require a periodical publication ad- 
apted to their peculiar pursuits, now 
rose into intellectual importance and 
influence. And those who might more 
strictly be called literary men,—men 
who cultivated their judgment and 
taste with no ulterior object in view 





[Nov. 
but the high gratification which th 
thus: secured to themselves, also re 


came more numerous, and required 
that their Magazine should no longer 


admit papers, useful and instructive 
indeed, but devoted to subjects below 
the level of their intellectual habits 
and pursuits. Hence the contents of 
the Magazines became divided ; and 
instead of a Magazine being the repo- 
sitory of papers on a great variety of 
topics, literary, technical, domestic, 
&e., it was found that almost every 
one department was sufficient to sup- 
port and fill its own peculiar Maga- 
zine. Thus, we now see such a va- 
riety of these periodical publications : 
the mechanic, the chemist, the man 
who dabbles in physic, &c. &c. has 
his own Magazine, while the weekly 
pages of the Mirror, and a number be- 
sides, which it is needless, and would 
almost be endless, to enumerate, by the 
extent of their sale, sufficiently prove 
the extent of dominion which intel- 
lect of some kind and degree at pre- 
sent in this country. It has 
insinuated itself into every nook and 
corner ; and as, like caloric, it expands 
whatever it enters into, it must enlarge 
the capacity of the human mind, cre- 
ate new intellectual desires and wanits; 
and the means of satisfying them. 
We have already said, that the li- 
terary class of readers were no longer 
content to ss Magazines only 
partly devoted to them. The Monthly 
Magazine had drawn into the class of 
Magazine readers and writers men of 
higher talent and attainments than 
had generally and usually so devoted 
their leisure before its existence. Such 
men gradually became more nume- 
rous, as well as of higher ambition and 
aim; they could not long remain con- 
tent with a Magazine only partly de- 
voted to them, nor would they be sa= 
tisfied with a Magazine, exclusively ~ 
set apart for them, unless it also rose 
to a higher elevation of talent. Hence, 
Magazines necessarily assumed a much 
more respectable rank in the literature 
of the country, and numbered among 
their. writers and readers, men who, ‘at 


- @ previous period, would have thought 


themselves degraded by contributing 
to such works, or who would have an- 
ticipated disappointment if they had 
taken up such works with the expec- 
tation of finding in them anything 
original, or indicating superior talents. 
ot This Magazine. for which we are 
ale 

















now writing, must, by all, be allowed 
the merit of having first raised the li- 
terary character of these periodical 
works : —— ~ may — = 
specting the political principles it has 
defended, moh the manner in which it 
has attacked its political opponents, 
none. can fairly deny it this merit, 
and it is merit of no common and tri- 
fling kind. When we consider the in- 
fluence of a Magazine of extensive cir- 
culation, it surely must. be of great 
consequence that its pages should tend 
to elevate the intellect of its readers ; 
that they should rise from its perusal, 
not merely delighted and gratified by 
a-display of fine or eloquent writing, 
but having their taste purified, their 
comprehension enlarged, their judg- 
ment rendered stronger, and their ha- 
bits of observation and reflection quick- 
ened and confirmed. 

If it be observed that papers of a 
light cast form a large proportion, it 
should be recollected that the mind as 
well as the body of man must have its 
intervals of relaxation and amusement ; 
that papers, even on_light topics, if 
written with talent, wit, or humour, 
cannot be perused, even as sources of 
amusement, without setting the mind 
of the reader to work, or purifying it 
from some elements of taste, pre- 
judice, or error,—and that many, who 
are entirely attracted to the perusal of 
a-Magazine by such papers, are after- 
wards insensibly to the perusal 
of more substantial papers, and thus 
gradually obtain a higher order of li- 
terary habits. We have hitherto con- 
fined our remarks to the advantages 
readers derive from this improvement 
in Magazines: but writers also are 
benefited by it: Many before, who 
were conscious that they possessed ta- 
lents and information to interest and 
instruct, had no means or opportunity 
of bringing them into exercise ; their 
diffidence, or their occupations, did not 
permit them to go forth to the world 
in. separate publications :—perhaps 
what they could communicate, though 
original and valuable, was not of suf- 

‘ficient magnitude. Previously to the 
_improvement in Magazines, there was 
no fitting place for their lucubrations ; 
even if they could have condescended 
to transmit them to the old Magazines, 
to be there degraded and defiled by 
Papers on an obscure tombstone, on a 
polish for furniture, or blacking for 
shoes, they would have been deterred 
by the reflection, that there they would 
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be overlooked and undervalued, and 
never reach the of those who 
alone were able to understand. their 
purport and a iate their value. 

The example set by this Magazine 
of ours has been fi ed by other 
Magazines ; but they have followed 
us—is it vanity and prejudice, or mere 
justice and respect for ourselves, which 
prompts us to say, hand passibus equis? 
Still, as fellow-workers in the same 
field with ourselves—a field which af- 
fords ample, unoccupied, and ‘unla- 
boured ground for all—we must re- 
gard them as contributing in their de- 
gree to raise the intellect of the coun- 
try, to increase the number of sound 
thinkers, and to spread over a wider 
surface the influence of a correct taste. 
We speak generally, for we are aware 
that there are many things very objec- 
tionable in them ; but we adhere to our 
creed, that the ultimate and perma- 
nent results of the excitement and 
workings of the mind must be advan- 
tageous, and that it is better that men 
should be led to exercise their mental 
faculties in a wrong direction and on an 
erroneous object, than that they should 
lie dormant and unused. Evil may 
and will result to the individuals them- 
selves ; but even though with them it 
should never work its own destruction, 
it must do so, before long, as respects 
the intellectual and moral habits of the 
community. Truth requires only light, 
room, and fair play, to gain the mas- 
tery over error. 

The change in the character and 
object of the Reviews was another con- 
sequence and proof of an advancement 
in the intellectual state of the coun- 
try ; and this change reciprocally has 
tended still farther to improve that 
state. Till the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, the Reviews were 
deficient in two grand and essential 
points. They gave a very loose, im- 
perfect, and careless account of books 
generally. Some instances there were, 
indeed, in which the criticism intro- 
duced the reader to a clear, full, — 
tial, and satisfactory knowledge of the 
contents of the book, and to themanner 
in which it was executed in respect to 
talent, information, taste, and style. 
But these cases were rare. The other 
desideratum was of a higher class, and 
not so easily filled up. In our opi- 
nion, a Review, to answer the com- 
plete purpose of such a publication, 
— to contain, not only an accurate 
and impartial account of the contents 
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ofa book, and of the fitness and ade~ 
uacy of the author, but also a con« 
summary of the information 

or views of the reviewer himself on 


the subject of the work. In many 
cases, a rapid glance at the informa- 
tion already in existence, might pre- 
cede the account of the addition the 
author had oa Ae with a ce 
equally rapid at ints still un- 
touched, and the arenes still untaken. 

The Edinburgh Review confined 
itself to an attempt to supply the lat- 
ter desideratum. The readers of it are 
put in full possession of what the Re- 
viewer knows or thinks on any parti- 
cular subject ; but they are left gene- 
rally in utter i nee of what the 
a of the work, the title of which 
is prefixed to the Reviewer's disserta- 
tion, has , and the manner 
in which he has executed his task. 
On the ability, opinions, and informa- 
tion of the Reviewer, the readers may 
safely and easily pronounce a judg- 
ment; but of the work, except its bare 
title, they, not unfrequently, are un- 
able to gain the least knowledge. 

The other Quarterly Reviews have 
followed nearly the same plan and ob- 
ject ; so that, as far as they are con- 
cerned, and have acted upon the criti- 
cal literature of the age, this is essen« 
tially changed in its character and re- 
sults. That the proprietors of these 
Reviews—we allude to the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and Westminster chiefly— 
have acted wisely and beneficially for 
themselves, the very great sale of these 
publications proves beyond a doubt: 
that the effect has been equally bene- 
ficial. to the critical literature of the 
country, we are by no means disposed 
to admit. In some respects, it has cer+ 
tainly been of disservice: by driving 
out of existence, or very greatly li- 
miting the circulation, influence, and 
authority, of the old Reviews, it has, 
in a great measure, dried up the source 
—often polluted, indeed—from which 
the publicdrew their acquaintance with 
the literature of the day. And in many 
of those cases, in which the Quarterly 
Reviewers give an opinion on the me- 
rits of a work—this opinion, though 
neither illustrated nor supported by 
extracts, acquires more than its fair 
and just weight with the public, by 
the bo Sane ~ aur which has ren- 
dered ‘Quarterly Reviews popu- 
lar—the talentin essay-writing which 
they display, and the severity in which 


they indulge. 
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We do not enter at all into the po- 
litical p for which the three 
Quarterly Keviews to which we allude 
were established ; the doctrines they 
support on political questions ; nor the 

ts or consistency with which they 
them ; still less do we endea~ 
vour to dive into the motives by which 
the writers are actuated, or the objects 
which they have in view. These things 
we leave to others—and others have 
been, and will be, found extremely 
well disposed, and not less able, to do 
these things. Our business with these 
Reviews is of a different nature: we 
regard them solely as respects their 
action on the intellect and literature 
of the country. Their influence on the 
critical literature, we have endeavoured 
to shew, has been, on the whole, pre- 
judicial. Of the two grand objects 
which, as we stated above, a Reviewer 
ought to have in view, they have ex- 
alted one considerably, but they have, 
at the same time, proportionally de- 
pressed the other. We are made ac- 
quajnted with the talents and acquire- 
ments of the Reviewer, but those of 
the author are not exhibited. 

As a collection of essays, therefore, 
— ought to be 7 ora and judged, 

as relates to their a reteg me- 
rits individually, and as they bear on 
the intellect and literature of the coun- 
try. The influence they possess on 4 
litical topics is undoubtedly that by 
which they are most distinguished : 
and perhaps from this feature in them 
being so very prominent and attractive, 
their influence and effect in other re+ 
spects have not been so much attended 
to, and so carefully watched and exa- 
mined, as they cught to have been. 

The ‘soundness of their opinions, 
the conclusiveness of their reasoning, 
or the correctness of their tastes, as 
they are exhibited in those articles 
which really enter on the merits of a 
work, it is not our intention to exa- 
mine, except in those instances where 
they go into a formal dissertation : 
-where erroneous opinions, weak and 
inconclusive reasoning, and bad taste, 
are more the grounds of censure of 
any particulat work—we shall leave 
that work to be defended by the au- 
thor, who, in his defence, must ne- 
cessarily expose the weakness of the 
foundation on which the censures of 
his work are built. 

What then, it may be asked, is our 
object in the series a Ts to which 
this is an introduction eavoid the 
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polities) articles of the Reviews—we 
eave authors to defend themselves— 
there areeven other things which we 
are resolved not to do :—we shall shun 
all articles on political economy, all the 
geographical articles, and all learned 
articles. But it will be shorter and 
more satisfactory to declare at once 
what we intend to do. 

Throughout this paper we have 
dwelt strongly, almost exclusively, on 
the connexion between periodical li- 
terature and the intellect of the coun- 
try ; the latter cannot advance in 
strength and influence over the condi- 
tion and the happiness of the commu- 
nity ; it cannot be raised to that stan- 
dard to which it is capable of reaching, 
while the reasoning powers are weak, 
and the taste is bad. Principles found- 
ed on a clear and comprehensive view 
of the nature of man, and of the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded 
and acted upon—deductions from these 
principles, such as they will support 
against all attacks—these are the grand 
elements of an-exalted and improved 
intellect : but in connexion with these, 
man must be regarded and studied as 
a creature of feeling, sentiment, and 
passion ; as possessed of a heart as 
well as ahead. Formerly, in the phi- 
fone of man, the head alone was 
studied : he was regarded as made up 

entirely of intellect ; lately, the other 
extreme seems to have been the almost 
exclusive point in whic he is viewed 
and studied. Till man, however, in 
both these characters, is the object 
and study of those who wish to guide 
him to his real good, little progress 
can be made in his improvement: ig- 
norance of, or inattention to the work- 
ings of his heart, will render the most 
perfect knowledge of his head of little 
avail ; and he who endeavours to guide 
him to his good solely by acting on his 
heart, will also be disappointed in the 
result. 

As the progress of mankind, how- 
ever, naturally depresses the power 
and influence of his feelings, and by 
the same process, and at the same 

- time, exalts and strengthens him asa 
reflective and reasoning being, it is of 
more consequence to attend to him in 
this latter character, than in the for- 
mer. If heis put in ion of sound 
principles of reasoning, and taught to 
use them properly, is progress in 
knowledge and happiness will be more 
steady and regular, and retarded by 
fewer obstacles and difficulties, than 


if it were attempted to lead him for- 
ward principally by his feelings... 

The same may be , with re- 
gard to the acquisition of a correct and 
pure taste. It may, indeed, be produ- 
ced and nouri simply by the peru~ 
sal of works of a high standard ; but, 
if so produced and nourished, it is apt 
to partake too much of mere feeling, to 
be too much under the authority of 
example, and it can scarcely escape be- 
ing contaminated by some elements of 
weakness and error. Whereas, if the 
mind is prepared for the perusal of 
such works by an insight into the prin- 
ciples of taste, the a rik will be 
more steady and regular, and the ob- 
ject. in view will be obtained in its 
highest purity, and placed on its tirm- 
est and securest basis. 

In the selection, therefore, of arti- 
cles from the three principal Quarter- 
ly Reviews, for examination, we shall 
be guided by two rules:» In the first 
place, we shall select those which, un- 

ertaking -to form the. opinions or the 
taste of the public, admit of and re- 
quire an examination into the princi- 
ples on which these ought to be found- 
ed. The more elementary and general 
the principles of our epinions and our 
reasoning, more comprehensive 
they must be in their application and 
utility ; the less likely are our opinions, 
when traced to such principles, to be 
inconsistent with each other, or to con- 
tain within them any weakness ; and 
the more will our intellect be sharpen- 
ed and strengthened in our inquiries 
after truth. Few are aware of the 
strange mixture of truth and error in 
their opinions, and of the inconsisten- 
cies they support or admit, till they 
have traced them to their first princi- 
ples, and tried by this test all that edu- 
cation, habit, authority, and circum- 
stances, have led them to believe. Such 
articles, therefore, as admit of this 
mode of investigaton, will possess one 
source of claim to our. attention and 
notice. ' 

Such as also bear on some practical 
point will have even a stronger claim 
to preference ; for practical truths, as 
they are of most utility in life, so they 
a ee be gpd nn ta 

e sharpening and strengthening o: 
intellect. Aalina ondudeiacinle baa 
wonderful effect im detecting its weak 
parts, in r ing it more simple and 
general, as well sn invigorating the 


Our object, in short, is to guard the 
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public —— erroneous principles of displayed 


taste, when they are 
brought under the authority of 
any of the ‘three tore fa Quarterly 
Reviews ;—an authority which is so 
general and strong, that it becomes ne- 
cessary carefully and scrupulously to 
watch and examine all that it endea- 
vours to teach and enforce. And in 
those cases in which they advocate 
what ow to us just principles in a 
weak and insufficient manner, we shall 
endeavour to add strength and com- 
pleteness. 
Perhaps our definite and peculiar 
object will be most clearly and shortly 


to our readers, by stating 
the articles which we first mean to ex- 
amine : they are two of great practical 
interest and importance, and which 
raust necessarily carry us back to first 
principles, and require a close and 
strict attention to accurate reasoning, 
thus comprehending those claims to 
our notice which we have already more 
fully stated. ‘The articles are those in 
the Third Number of the Westmin- 
ster Review, on Prosecution for Irre- 
ligious Publications, and on Charitable 
Institutions. 
z 





THE LEFT-HANDED FIDDLER. 
By the Eitrick Shepherd. 


Of all the things in this offensive world, 

So full of flaws, inversions, and caprice, 

There's nought so truly awkward and ridiculous 

As a left-handed fiddler.—There he sits, 

The very antitype of base conceit, 

And the most strange perversity—Scrape, scrape ! 
With everything reversed,—bow, pegs, and fingers ; 
The very capers of his head absurd ; 

With the left ear turn’d upmost :—O ye Gods, 
This thing’s not to. be suffer’d ; I declare 

“Lis worse than my good Lord * * *** * ******, 
Who danced so very queer before a Queen ! 


I know of no anomaly in nature 

With which I can compare the integer ; 

It stands alone without the Muse’s range, 

No metaphor or simile to be had, 

The ne-plus-ultra of \udification. 

Were great Ned eben | of old Hatton Garden 


To turn the wrong en 


of the Bible up, 


And read the text backward, 
It would not look so awkward 
As a left-handed fiddler ! 


Were princely Jeffrey, at a Jury trial 
Of life and“death, in the middle of his speech 
To break off with a minuet, and swim — 
Around with sailing motion, his pert eye 
Ray’d with conceit and self-magnificence, 
Bent like a crescent, and the wee black gown 
Blown like a bladder or full-bosom’d sail, 
All would not be so bad, 
_ For we'd think the man goue mad, 
But not so with the fiddler. 


We see a wretched sycophant, the tool 
Of rustic merriment, set up, 
Straining and toiling to produce sweet sounds, 


In hu 


ed rank confusion ; every note 


The first, last, and the middle, crowding on, 
Uncertain of precedence ; sounds there are 
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The Left-handed Fiddler. 
Forthcoming, without doubt, in bold success ; 


But here’s the screw of th’ rack—mark how they spring, 


Each from a wrong part of the instrument, 

Of the hoarse, hackney’d, and o’erlabour’d jade ! 
This is the nerve-teazing, 
The blood and soul-squeezing 
Vice of the heteroclite. 


I knew a man—a good well-meaning hind, 

With something odd in his mind’s composition ; 
He was devout, and in his evening prayer— 

A prayer of right uncommon energy— . 

This man would pause, break off, and all at once, 
In a most reverend melancholy strain, 

Whistle sublimely forth a part, and then 

Go on with earnest and unalter’d phrase : 

This, I confess, look’d something odd at first, 

A mode without a parallel—and then 

It came so unexpectedly. Yet still 

I not disliked it, and I loved the man 

The better for such whim, his inward frame 
And spirit’s communings to me unknown. 

But here, Lord help me! (’tis pity ‘twere a sin 
To hate a fellow-creature,) I perceive 

A thing set up in manifold burlesque 

Of all the lines of beauty.—Scrape, scrape, scrape ! 
Bass, treble, tenor, all turn’d topsy-turvy ! 


What would old Patriarch Jubal say to this— 

The father of the sweetest moving art 

E’er compassed by man ?—O be his name 

Revered for aye! Methinks I see the father, 

With filaments of bark, or plaited thon 

Stretch’d on_a hurdle, in supreme delight, 

Bumming and strumming at his infant science, 

Whilst the seraphic gleaming of his eye 

Gave omen of that world of harmony, 

Then in its embryo stage, form’d to combine 

The holy avocations of mankind, 

And his delights, with those of angels.—Think 
Of this and of the fiddler ! 


What’s the most lovely object here on earth >— 

’Tis hard to say.. But for a moment think 

Of a fair being, cast in beauty’s mould, 

Placed at her harp, and to its tuneful chords 

Pouring mellifluous concord ; her blue eyes 

Upraised as ’twere to heaven ; her ruby lips 

Half open, and her light and floating locks 

Soft trembling to the wild vibration 

Of her own harp—Is there not something holy, 

Sweet, and seraphic, in that virgin’s mien ?— 

Think of it well ; then of this rascal here, 

With his red fiddle cocking up intense 

Upon perverted shoulder, .and you must . 

Give him the great MacTurk’s emphatic curse— 

“ The de’il paaticularly d—u the "— Amen. 
I’ve settled with the fiddler. 
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LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS.* 


Moore has much to answer for— 
‘He stands guilty. of having violated a 
sacred trust confided to him by one of 
the master-spirits of the age ; and that, 
too, under circumstances which, if he 
had any feeling a gp should to 
him have rendered the trust doubly 
sacred. It is no excuse to say, that he 
remonstrated against the destruction 
of Byron’s Memoirs, or that he wit- 
nessed the act with regret. It is mere 
drivelling to —— to exculpate him- 
self by alleging that his opinion was 
overruled. The question is simply 
this—Who did give up the manuscript 
to its destroyers? It had been en- 
trusted to him—bestowed upon him 
and his family as a boon—and he had 
pledged it in security for a loan of mo- 
ney. As property which he had so 

ledged, had he no power to save it 
from the flames? Was not Murray, 
with whom he pledged the work,indem- 
nified ? We will not say, as we have 
heard it said, that surely Moore recei- 
ved some pecuniary inducement for 
consenting to the destruction. That 
imputation implies a meanness of which 
we believe him utterly incapable ; but 
he ought to have treated as a personal 
insult any overture towards a negotia- 
tion which will be long memorable by 
its result. If the’ work was thought 
unfit for immediate publication, w. 
not seal it up, and leave it to posterity 
Lord Byron’s account of himself would 
have excited curiosity an: interest— 
yea sympathy—when all those, in de- 
ference to whom it was sacrificed, will 
only be remembered to be blamed.— 
Who can have forgotten the odious 
slanders circulated at the period when 
he was so ungenerously deserted by 
his wife, amidst the ruins of their com- 
mon fortunes?— _._, 

‘* Poor fellow! he had many things to 

wound him; . 


was a trying moment, that which found 
him 


Standing alone, beside his desolate hearth, 
Where all his household gods lay shiver'’d 
round him.” 


Those slanders, so often repeated, 


and every new edition with improve. - 


ments in malignity, he never conde- 
scended to answer ; but that defence, 


or rather explanation, which he was too 
proud to offer while he lived, he be- 
queathed toa friend. How that friend, 
and other friends, have done their part, 
the world is enabled to judge by the 
violations of the confidence of hospi- 
tality with which the press is teeming 
to supply the void which they have so 
unpardonably created. 

While on this subject, there is one 
question to which the world, after 
what has happened, is now entitled to 
some answer— Was it not acondition— 
and previous to executing the deed of 
separation from Lady Byron—that her 
ladlyship’s father should sign a decla- 
ration, expressive, in the most explicit 
and unqualified terms of his convic- 
tion that the alleged causes for the se- 
paration— that is, these calumnies 
against Lord Byron then in the mouths 
of the multitude—were utter false- 
hoods ? ‘Is that declaration still in the 
possession of the particular friend to 
whose care it was confided >—One of 
those who assisted, as we have heard, 
at the burning of the Memoirs—or has 
ét too been consigned to the flames ? 

That Pome Mousire contained 
many objectionable passages, is very 
probable; but they could not have been 
such as we have heard insinuated, for 
it is well‘known that a lady of irre- 
proachadle purity not only read, but 
copied them... No one, therefore, can 
doubt that the destruction has served 
the cause of hypocrisy much more than 
that of virtue. In a word, was it moral 
delicacy—was it any respect for the 
opinion of the world, that so worked 
upon the timid faculties and weak 
minds of his lordship’s confidants, as 
to cause them to destroy a narrative of 
facts and circumstances, which might 
have changed the current of public 
sympathy from the course in which it - 
has hitherto run ? 

But: our present business is with 
Medwin’s book. In many of the anec- 
dotes it is substantially true, and 
therein consists all its interest ; but 


the friends of Lord Byron will never 


cease to regret that so bald and mea- 


gre-a representation of his conversa- 
tional talents should have seen the 
light. It was Michel Angelo, we 


at: 
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lieve, who first remarked, that no art~ 


ist could impress his 
coupe ganlenarwee: 
ed. ed wah, the.e caergies of 2 of his own cha- 
racter ; and theo ation, as applied 
to this poor and ineffectual delineation 
of one of the most varied, powerful, 
and singular minds. which has appear- 
ed for many ages, is completely veri- 
fied. But, independently of the gene- 
ral non-resemblance of Medwin’s flesh- 
less skeleton.to the bloom and gaiety 
of the living ori @ most extraor- 
dinary degree of ignorance and inac- 
euracy pervades the whole work. For 
example, he nop nee Lord Byron as 
giving the fi aving. account of his 
parentage and chil 
. “T lost my father when I was only six 
of age. My mother, when she was 
in a rage with me, (and I gave her cause 
enough,) used to say, ‘ Ah, yon little dog, 
you are a Byron all over; you are as bad 
your father!’ It was very Sy eut wom 
s saying. 
anf M Maino, I never loved hen till he 
be re haabm hey Aerrap thee 
nis youth, anythin a‘ in search 
of a wife.” He sual have made a bad 
hero for Hannah More. He ran out three 
fortunes, and married or ran away with 
three women, and once wanted a guinea, 
that he wrote for 3 Ihave the note. He 
seemed born for his own ruin, and that of 
the other sex. He by seducing 
Lady Carmarthen, and spent for her L..4000 
a-year ; and not content with one adven- 
ture of this kind, afterwards eloped with 
Miss Gordon. His marriage was not des- 
tined to be a very fortunate one either, and 
I don’t wonder at her differing from Sheri- 
dan’s widow in the play. They certainly 
could not have claimed the flitch.”’ 


' It does not appear from this that 
Medwin was sure the Miss Gordon al- 
luded to was the mother of Lord By- 
ron. But, whatever were the follies of 
his lordship’s father, it is wel] known, 
notwithstanding the love which the 
ill-fated poet ed for his. mo- 


. . ther, that there was little in her man- 


ners, conduct, or conversation, calcula- 
ted to repress the ancestral impulses 
of his blood. It would be to. imitate 
ete the gossiping which we condemn, 
ae anything more particular; we 
_ Wo ro bey © however, some abatement 
se wrath of the rigidl 


y righteous, 
ho never se, 
oh oper rss unap have PhD orEP- the 


Vou. XVI. 






of Byron, 





Lord Byron's Conversations, 


elvesy) against . 


Later: Coo, ; 
eee 5 sia pe r 


o3t 
innate delicacy of his feelings, it was 
not with Mrs Byron that he was like-~ 
ly to be nurtured into that moniinal 
reverence for the excellences of the 
sex, which is the basis of all domestic 
virtue. We may, however, in this 
spect be misi ormed ; but we wi 
ask, if Lord Byron did not.cause the 
opinion of apo yoda weet spo to 

n as to the propriety o ro 
cuting one of pig ot aes blica- 
Cone af the dap dev.a libel de hie.tne- 
ther ? 

And is so t a misfortune as pa- 
rental mi uct to be denied all sym- 
pathy i in the case of Lord — 

hink what such a man might have 
been, had only the better a of 
his heart been cherished, and 
sion for fame fostered by the disc hine 
of virtue! 

Though the old Lord Byron was 
acquitted of murder, no one can read 
the circumstances of his duel without 
being morally persuaded of his guilt. 
It is, however, not generally known, 
how much the misanthropy to which 
he abandoned himself after his trial 
affected the fortunes of hisheir. Every- 
thing at Newstead Abbey was allowed 
to run to waste; all the timber worth 
anything was felled ; and a Chancery- 
sult was entailed on. ‘the inheritance. 

Moreover, it was doubted if Byron 
was the legitimate heir—at least. his 
relation and » Lord Carlisle, 
withheld from him the or _ cour~ 
tesy, after he became of age, of intro- 
ducing him to the House of Peers; 
and he was compelled, under circum- 
stances extremely mortifying, to prove 
his legitimacy, an onus to which few 
noblemen are, we believe, on oc- 
casions subjected. 

yee Lard Byron felt this deeply, 
and resented it strongly, eve 
knows ; but his reply to the Chan 
lor, when: the doub at that learned 

personage were removed, neh geen 
iy known. Lord Eldon. is.said to 
have expressed his regret “that the 
place he held in the House had obli- 
ged him: to, do.what be had done, and 
added some kind and conciliating ob- 
servations.“ Your lordship,” 
Byron, “ may, say, like, Tom Thumb, 


sate I've done my duty, and ino '‘moré!?” 


yv« vy 


ie 


















































reverence for the gravest forms in the 
institutions of his country,—is there 
to be no allowance of indulgence to 
the natural effect of public mortifica- 
tion on such a ternperament as that of 
Lord Byron? Weare not his apolo- 
gis y we desire only to procure for 
im 


Ce Lalas 





[Now 
the house. By the way, this style of 
—. mistress, must, we rather 
think, be the most exemplary ; for it 
has ‘been said that an arithmetical 
member of the House of Commons, 
during his voyage in the Levant, ear- 


ried his with him in male attire. 


that consideration of the effect of .. We suspect that Byron had some 


circumstances over which he had no 
control, which is due to actual misfor- 
tune, and toremind our readers, that in 
so far as the cireumstances of his boy- 
hood have been overlooked, in so much 
has he perhaps been harshly judged. 
- Captain Medwin’s account of his 
lordship’s marriage and separation, is, 
among other things, as we have al« 
ready intimated, in substance true ; 
—but some of the incidents are much 
better told by the poet in Don Juan, 
which, however, we have, of course, too 
much regard for the morality of our 
05 to quote ; but seer refer those 
who dare venture on t iment, 
to the first canto. oes 

In speaking of the consequences of 
the extra ce of Lord and Lady 
Byron, the inaccuracy of Captain Med- 
win proves how very slenderly indeed 
he must have been in his lordship’s 
confidence ; for he represents him as 
mying, 
** In addition to all these mortifica- 
tions, my affairs were irretrievably in- 
volved, and almost so as to make me 


what they wished [mad was com= 


to part with Newstead.” 

But Newstead had been parted with 
long before their marriage. If we 
recollect uy, it was first sold 
in 1813, (perhaps in 1812,) for 
1,.130,000. The purchaser after- 
wards paid a forfeit, and gave up the 
bengajn. . The estate was again sold, 
the greater part of the money 
vested in trustees, for the jointure of 
‘Lady ore. His Lordship may have 
regretted the sale of the Abbey, but it 
assuredly was not on account of any- 

ing connected with his unfortunate 

that he was induced to part 


ber f keepin 1 in bo 

T 0 ing a girl in boy’s 
clothes, and passing her for his pion by 
lest his mother should hear of it, Lord 


Byron has had abundant cause to re- 
pent but.the affair itself had a most 
* Tudicrous conclusion, for the young 

‘gentleman in a certain fa- 


mily hotel in Bond Street, to the in- 
bc erage engptent the chamber- 
“maids, and the consternation of all 


~ 





‘presentiment of the object of Med- 
win’s solicitude for his company, and 


some anticipation, too, of the alarm and 
laughter which his gossiping would 
produce when published, particularly 
when he told him of the three mar- 
ried women, who, on a wedding visit 
to Lady Byron, met in the same room, 
and whom he had “ known to be all 
birds of the same nest.” To discover 
the names of these worthy matrons, 
we doubt not is the object of all the 
games of twenty questions now play- 
ing in the fashionable world ; we are 
not, however, disposed to disbelieve the 
fact ; at the same time, it is proper to 
observe, that one of the worst effécts 
of Lord Byron’s passion for fame, was 
an affectation of his being more pro- 
fligate than he really was; and we 
state this emphatically, while, in jus- 
tice to the ladies of England, we enter 
our protest against the general ca- 
jumny of the following passage, in 
which his lordship is made to say, 
**T have seen’a great deal of Ita- 
lian society, and swam in a gondola ; 
but nothing could equal the profiiga- 
of high life in England, especially 
tof (London) when I knew it.” 
As far, perhaps, as Lord Byron spoke 
from his own experience, and from 
the report of his associates, we are not 
inclined to dispute the accusation ; 
but is it not perfectly well-known, 
that, in England, society in high life 
is divided into two classes, as distinct 
and separate from each other as any 
two castes can well be? With the one, 
both manners and minds are cherish- 
ed in the most graceful excellence— 
domestic virtue combined with all that 
is elegant, gentle, and beneficent, as 
fair and free from stain as habitual 
honour in its —— acceptation can 
imply. To this class Lord Byron had 
Nor access. His previous family cir- 
cumstances, and the impress which 
those circumstances had left upon him- 
self, made him to be reg 1 with 


bomerrnrk | the members of that i 
trious 


true English nobility. 
was a hereditary taint on his name, 
and the early indications ‘of his own 
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undisciplined ‘passions had «rendered foreigner then in London, Prince K—,- 
him inadmissible from the beginning because paledionttowane 
of his career. he had a ae somaya, ig married. It; 

His effair with Lady ******— be gratifying to layship, who. 
“double his age, and the mother of se- wi samall read this, to know, that 
veral children”—he might have added the Prince shewed this letter to his! 


by a8 many different fathers, was tru- 
ly absurd. The folly of it lost him a 
sincere friend. At no time could he 
bear the slightest admonition,—it on- 
lyinstigated him toeggravate his fault, 
and his fri were in consequence 
obliged touse the utmost address with 
him. In that affair, the gentleman al- 
luded to, in speaking with him of a 
certain reputation, which was dama- 
ged about that time, said, “ By the 
by, my Lord, it is reported you have 
become a contributor to the Harleian 
Miscellany.” ‘The result was a sul- 
len answer, which ended in an e- 
strangement, that broke up their inter- 


course. 

The same thing, itis said; had almost 
happened to one of his oldest and 
earliest companions, who undertook to 
tell him of the which were 
circulating about him at the time of 
the separation. The place chosen for 


the communication proves the address 
that was su to be requisite. It 
was under the gallery in the House of 


Commons, during an important de- 
bate, which rendered it to 
talk in whispers, and with an indif- 
ferent manner, to avoid observation. 


“The answer to Sct Davis; when 
he wanted to Sentalivie's pistols 
to shoot himself, is one of the few 
characteristic things in Captain Med- 
win’s Journal. In such, his Lordship 
excelled. po, of all his works, af- 
fords the best specimens of the style 
of his‘conversational humour. . 
is abused for the free- 


Lord Byron 
dom with which he has en of cer- 
tain of his favourite familiars ; but, as 


we have already said, he affected to be 
more vicious than he really was, and 


et of what sort of ladies has he spo- 
mae ? Has he mentioned the name of 
one who is entitled to the slightest 
consideration, or whose reputation has 
“not been blown over all the town long 
ago without his help? We shall just 
mention one fact in i 


tion of what 





friends, and was mightily diverted by, 
its absurdity. How he answered it, 
she best knows. 
Rs Byron’s must have 
e y impaired, or Captain. 
Medwin’s is a bad one—the lat~ 
ter, we think, is the case—for he re- 
presents his Lordship as saying— 

** T am-accused rade agi 
tain It is er 
ie clothes Laboull nat here suetn.a¢ - 
him disres ly. Those epi were. 
written long before my introduction to him; 
which was, after all, entirely accidental, 
ahd unsought for on m t- I met him 
one evening at Colonel J——’s. As the’ 
party was a small one, he could not help 
observing me; and as I made a consider- 
able noise at that time, and was one of the 
lions of the day, he sent General —— to 
desire I should be presented to him. I 
would willingly have declined the honour, 
but could not with decency. His request 
was in the nature of acommand. He was 
very polite, for he is the politest man in 
Europe, and paid me some compliments 
that meant nothing.” 


. What were alluded to, in 
speaking with Captain Medwin,-are 
not oe but those which re< 
ferred to ersey, to King Ch ; 
and the verte to the Piao tues 
lotte, were certainly not written be- 
fore his introduction to the Prince Res 
gent. In point of fact, Lord Byron 
was at the time very proud of the com- 
fe parece of that*in my 

Royal Highness said, that 
Ronee ee ee 
poet, Scott, till he read Childe 
- raed a to that effect. 

uc are on Temems 
bered by hives to ween hetcare ad- 
dressed. But his ip never was 
accused of ingratitude to the Prinée: 
He was blamed for writing in contempt 
of the consideration due to the person- 
al feelings of the Prince, as he would 
have been had he taken the same li- 
> pe the o> ren ge 

any other gentleman ; for although, - 

from accidental associati : 


ons, B: 
robed with the Whigs, he nang me 
thing himself but 2 Whig, either in 
tem nh arab meat re. 

tO) e compliments in i 
assuredly on che ‘econil day efber eit 
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interview, at Miss Johnstone’s ball, he 


was proud, and pléased with them. 
Indeed, with all our regard for the 
perce ech raat? be and with some 
touch of sorrow for his loss, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that, in 
our opinion, his enmity towards the 
Prince Regent arose from disappoint- 
ed vanity. No man was ever more 
with himself than he was at 
the period to which we are now allu- 
} ed had the Prince bye rr = 
td his table, as a expected, 
none of those wuld ever have 
been imagi The account of his 
personal in the London Ma- 
gazine for October, though written in 
no friendly spirit, draws his outlines 
with considerable accuracy, but in 
many points too hastily, and in some 
enviously.. The most attached, how- 
ever, of his friends will not deny, that 
an ‘‘ intense selfishness” often render- 
ed him extremely disagreeable. But 
the feeling was ever momentary ; for 
there was something constantly about 
the man awakening commiseration and 
sympathy. He seemed to have no hold 
in ‘the world. He was like the i 
when it is torn from the wall—a 
fibres, a tissue of blind feelings and 
affections, with the impress of ruin 


* and decay. Had he marriett Miss 


C—, as he said himself, 
the a= pe his life would have 
been different. But to return to his 
Conversations. 

To shew still farther how little re- 
liance can be placed on Captain Med- 
win’s report, we would refer to what 
he is represented as having said re- 


specting the Turkish girl who was put 
to death Ali Paslow. It is os 
continued bundle of errors ; besides 
making Byron use terms and speak of 
things, which, from his Lordship’s 
knowledge of Turkey, he. would never 
have done. The story alluded to is 
é, the elegy -on 
whose death is one of the most popu- 
lar and pathetic breathings of the mo- 
dern Grecian mase. Lord Byron often 
used to sing the melody. Instead of 
giv Captain Medwin's version of 

‘tale, we shall relate the real story, 
remarking, in the first , that the 


non ay mest | Lord By- 
ron’s first voyage to Greece, alth i 
as itis in the Notes of 

Conversations, it’ be thought 


might 
‘his Lordshi in that coun t 
ont Lhe Re uye 
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The girl, as we said, was called 

; she was the wife of a Nea- 

litan.. Muctar Pashaw, son of Ali, 
in love with her, anid seduced her. 
Among other presents with which he 
won her favour was a diamond ring, 
that he himself had been accustomed 
to wear. One day, in the baths, a wife 
of Muctar met Phrosyné there, and 
recognizing the ring, was at no loss to 
guess for what puspose it had been 
iven. Fired with revenge and jea- 
ousy, she went to the vizier, (who 
ever heard of Rajah being applied to 
designate Ali Pashaw,) her father-in- 
law, and told what she had discover~ 
ed. The justice and vengeance of that 
stern old tyrant were alike speedy; 
Phrosyné was seized, and with several 
other young women—twelve, we be- 
lieve, being tied in a sack—was thrown 
into the lake, and her husband ba~ 
nished the city. Admitting, however, 
that Lord Byron had spoken of some 
other story—which we are persuaded 
he did not—even the one Captain 
Medwin repeats was not at all likely 
to have hail the catastrophe he de- 
scribes. The Mahomedan girl, for her 
transgression with a Christian, would 
have been drowned, and the Christian 
decapitated. Nor was Ali Pashaw of 
oa temper to resort to such refinement 
punishment, as merely to expose a 
etiminal to the chance of taking the 


aptain Medwin’s account of the 
incident on’ which “ The Giaour” is 
founded, is equally erroneously stated. 
He makes Lord Byron say, that the 
Marquis of Sligo reminded him of it 
in England, and wondered he had not 
authenticated the circumstances in the 
preface.. If we remember the matter 
rightly, Lord Byron ested the 
Marquis to state, in writing, his re- 
collection of the affair, which he did. 
But this is a matter of no great con- 
sequence, for, in fact, the whole story 
owes all its interest to the poetical em- 
bellishments. The girl in question was 
as common as any of the married ladics, 
by whose conduct Lord Byron is re- 

ted as libelling the morals of the 

British nobility ; and the probabilit 
is, that her incontinence wi 
all sorts of travellers, and not her par~ 
ticular Liaison with him, ‘was the cause 
of the customary doom, from which she 
was restued by his Lordship. 
~ Hitherto we have treated Captain 
Medwin's book with coolness and con~ 
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repressing eeling with re- 
spect to what he puts into Byron's 
mouth regarding Jeffrey. He makes 
his: Lordship say, that Jeffrey did not 
write: the celebrated article in the 
Edinburgh Review—that which ope- 
presses ote wiih nel or wry we sy 
as a ; for so strangely was the 
man bear hy that to Lave made 
him as exemplary in conduct as he 
was in many points the reverse, he 
required only to have been counted as 
i le of ising any virtue. The 
wi are :—‘‘ I had good reason to 
believe that Jeffrey was not the author 
of that article—was not guilty of it— 
he disownied it ; and though he would 
not give up the aggressor, he said he 
convince me, if ever I came to 
Scotland, who the person was. I have 
every reason to believe it was a certain 
lawyer, who hated me for something I 
once said of Mrs ——. tes gr 
language about minority, » plain- 
tiffs, grounds of action, hee. @ jargon 
only intelligible to.a lawyer, leaves no 
doubt in. my mind on the subject. I 
bear no animosity to him now—inde- 
ly of this lampoon, which does 

im nocredit, he gave me cause enough 


of ee ae 144. 

Is it possi at Lord n could 
talk such ignorant and con trash 
as this ?—Is not Jeffrey a lawyer, and 
one of renown, too? Did Jeffrey dis- 
own the“article in any way to Lord 
Byron? Of course with that critic we 
hold no communion ; but we would 
ask him if he did not write the article, 
and did not brag that he had done it 
one morning before breakfast? Be- 
sides, is it at all consistent with the 
character of that gentleman, er with 
a opinion of him, to represent 

m. as covenanting to gratify his 
Lordship’s spleen by an act of treach- 

? As for the lawyer alluded to, we 
believe it is Dreaghem, whose . first 
cause of offence to Byron was an epi- 
nion of him delivered at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s table, when the satire on 
‘English Bards and Scotch Review- 
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ers’ made its appear: which ¢ 
pom ome Mein of ew 
some — 
reported to his Lordship. The second 
was in something, which it is said; 
perhaps falsely, that Brougham, who. 


was counsel for Lady Byron, had re~ 
ported in society from his brief. But 
we should trifle with our readers were 
we to continue these remarks further, 
We have stated poeegh to shew how 
entirely sae all confidence 
are the versions Captain Medwin has 
given of the facts, which, from time 
to time, unhappily for his unfortunate 
host, he was permitted to hear. We 
cannot, however, conclude, without 
noticing his Cockney admiratién of 
Byron’s personal ce. It is, 
indeed; idles ble, to hear so 
much said, both in print and society, 
of his Lordship’s beauty. He was, in 
truth, in no respect particularly hand- 
some, and his busts and portraits bear 
testimony to the fact. His forehead 
was — sea certainly, and the 
general cast of his physiognomy was 
genteel and Grecian. When lighted 
up with his wonted good humour, 
there was a pleasing archness in his 
countenance that gave effect and feli- 
city to his wit and apothegms ; but 
ever and anon he had a habit of knit- 
ting his brows into misanthropic 
frowns little.calculated to bespeak af» 
fection. In his he was slight, 
but well formed, and his lameness 
was scarcely observable. Barclay of 
the Stock Exchange in London, might 
for his twin brother. One*night 
ast winter this resemblance was no- 
ticed in the Opera House, and ex- 
sovnllodied, Lavd Byrn by eign te 
reco 
lieving he had returned Pata, What- 
ever the advantage may haye been in 
int of appearance between the two, 
clay, without question, enjoyed it; 
and yet we doubt whether his brethren 
of the Alley ever discovered that’ he 
was such an Adonis, as we 
hear Byron . 


i * Since the above was in types, we have received another article on the same 
work which we subjoin, as we think it contains much novel and interesting 


matter; and Lord Byron is a subject worthy of 
i “we may remark, 


‘hues. In this intermediate 
little pam 


in which he so utterly exposes the t 


considered under various 
it we have read Murray's 
falsehood of all 


-Medwin’s assertions, so far as he is concerned. In , though we and John 
.vineed from our own knowledge of the parties, that neither Lord Byron, ior 
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r y else,-could have it in his power to speak ill with truth of Murray's’ 
pecuniary dealings ; and we therefore did-not suffer any of the blackguard in- 
inuations to that effect to rest for a moment on our minds. 

It was, perhaps, hardly fair in Colburn—for, as for Medwin, it would 
throwing words away to speak of him—to have published some 
ngs, 
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ah thi and Murray was right in compelling him to fill up the 
asterisks, w implied, in the teeth:of every semblance of truth, that he had 
falsified Lord Byron’s bond. The interview between the bibliopoles must 
have been highly amusing. We had an intention of republishing Murray's 
pamphlet, but we find that it has been in all the Newspapers, and is therefore 
not metal attractive enough for us. We shall, in all probability, when the 
hubbub about Lord Byron is over, publish some of his letters, which are of a 
most. amusing kind. We have a great number of them ; and our readers may 


‘ be sure that we shall not select such as will dishonour the dead, or give pain 


| 


to the living. 


Sir 
As an old school-fellow and early 
friend of Lord Byron, my attention 
has necessarily been attracted, with no 


slight d of interest, towards the 
recent ication of Captain Medwin. 
Mr C rn, with his accustomed in- 


trepidity of puffing, and liberality of 
advertisements, has effectually 
vented the possibility of the work’s 
eluding the observation of an indivi- 
dual his Majesty's subjects, 
whose eye is ever cheered by the pe- 
riodical return of a magazine or a 
newspaper. From the first moment 
that the suppression of the Authentic 
Memoirs became known, ‘“‘ Tus Con- 
VERSATIONS OF Lorp Byron, by 
Captain Medwin, of the 24th Light 
» have day after day been 
ised to the public, till curiosity 
n to sicken of expectation, and to 
find surfeit in the very notices and 
extracts that were administered as pro- 
voeatives to — All were anxious 
to be admitted to the privacy of one 
whom they had so long admired as a 
blie character; they wished to observe 
him among his friends and his com- 
ey i sree’ ‘elie the ordi- 
thoughts and feelitigs of a being, 
a in his nature seemed identified 
with all that is most dark, and melan- 
choly, and severe in the heart of man, 
or the wonders of the creation ; but 
they doubted whether Captain Medwin 
was qualified for the task that he had 
undertaken. Some conceived that a 
volume thus hastily composed could 
hardly deserve the importance that ap- 
pone attached toit by the publisher ; 
and, when told that this second Bos-_ 
well had regularly noted down the. 
opinions of jhis friend, with a view to 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


no person could be worthy of credit in 
his relations, who, according to his own 
statement, had acted the part of a do- 
mestic spy, and insinuated himself into 
the confidence of an unsuspecting per- 
son, that he might make a booty of 
his lightest expressions, and his most 
careless thoughts, and betray them ta 
the first publisher who was base enough 
to pay the price of his perfidy. Again; 
there were others who extended their 
inquiries to the qualifications and o 
Loe wpa -_ Loan oe ear 
might possess for the accomplishment 
of the task he had Sieees and I 
fear that the answer to such inquiries 
was not satisfactory. His having been 
a Captain of the 24th Light Dragoons, 
which he has so sedulously blazed on 
his title-page, and his letter of dis- 
charge, so exactly resembling one gi- 
ven to a servant passing into another 
employment, which shines in his fac~ 
simile, has not quite the effect he an- 
ticipates, in making people at once ac- 
quiesce in his possession of the quali- 
fications arising from grade, any more 
than the fact of his having been the 
author of some unread poetry, of the 
most slumbering stupidity, would make 
us allow him those arising from talent. 
I, however, am not oneof those who 
in the least accuse the author of this 
volume, either of violating any private 
confidence, or of addressing the public 
on a subject where his opportunities 
of information were défective. On 
these points I entirely acquit him. 
Let the galled Jade — <a withers 
are unwrung. He is guiltless of all 
such unsoldierike nein Ceaatadlnnite 
proceedings. He has revealed.no secrets 
—he has violated no confidence ; for 
there is not a single sentiment or opi- 
niop put into themouthof Lord Byron, 
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which has ‘not been printed in some 
one or other of his pamphlets or pre- 
faces ; there is not a single anecdote 
related or alluded to in the whole work, 
that has not. for years been current 
among the fashionable anJ li 
gossip of the metropolis, and whic 
the martial author has collected toge- 
ther with the indefatigable spirit, and 
reported with the proverbial accuracy, 
of a deaf chamber-maid. 
Mees: ea Medwin indisputably pos- 
great cy cea of seeing and 

hearing Lord Byron. He was a cou- 
sin of Byshe Shelley. This was his 
ground of introduction; and none 
can doubt of the intimacy to which he 
was admitted, who has heard that he 
once presumed so far as to transgress 
the orders of the noble poet, and take 
a volume from the table of his study. 
The domestic, who had seen and re- 
imonstrated against the act, inquired 
of his master what course was to be 
adopted on the repetition of a similar 
offence. The reply was most laconic: 
“ Kick his ——.” After this instance 
of the intimate footing on which Cap- 
tain Medwin was received by Lord 
Byron—an instance which has been 
communicated by the domestic him- 
self—who shall question the habits of 
familiarity—even of that too great fa- 
iniliarity which breeds contem era 
subsisted between the parties 

But to cease from trifling—to leave 
the base and the contemptible, the 
collector and the retailer of slander— 


to leave Captain Medwin and Mr Col-. 


burn to their ignominy and oblivion, 
there are a few among the many false- 
hoods and misrepresentations of the 
book, which it is in my power, from 
previous knowledge, to contradict ; and 
it prog Ree be amiss to notice them du- 
ring the first moments of publication, 
that the antidote may be administered 
before the poison has taken too mor- 
tal an effect, and that the public may 
be taught to appreciate the value of a 
re = which a but the ros 
and v appetite for personalities, 
which zeae 3 the t age, could 
possibly procure a circulation. 

“ The first time of my seeing Miss Mill. 
bank was at Lady ———-’s._ It was a fa- 
tal day ; and I remember that in going up 
stairs I stumbled, and remarkedto Moore, 
who accompanied me, that it was a bad 
px! a er ee warning. 

entering the room I observed a 
') more dressed. than the amor 


she assembly, sitting alone upon a sofa. I 
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took her for a humble companion, and ask-’ 
ed if I was right in my conjecture ? ‘She- 
is a read Wicineas.® suid ip ts a whibhiee dine 
bere pte - he bn reconaet Peed had 
ter m er, and repair the old place 
Newstead.» hea : * 
It is true that Lord Byron first saw 
Miss Milbank at Lady Melbourne’s ; 
but at thetime of his introduction, he 
was not, I am almost certain, acquaint~ 
ed with them ; and I am_ quite certain 
that the author of the Irish Melodies. 


was not of the party. 
“+ Her figure was ect for her h 
cid te nea ee 


desty about her, which was very character- 
istic, and formed a happy contrast to the 
cold artificial formality, and studied stiff. 
ness, which is called fashion.”’ 

Where has Captain Medwin lived ? 
Is this the n of any woman 
of fashion in this ragmare A since the 
reign of long ruffles and hoop petti- 
coats ?>—but, above all, is it possible 
to conceive any resemblance between’ 
on portrait and ay individuals who 

ave, at any period, mingled in the so- 
ciety of Melbourne House ? 

** There was one act of which I might 
justly have complained, and which was un- 
worthy of any one but such a confidante 
I allude to the breaking open my writing- 
desk. A book was found in it that didnot 
do much credit to my taste in literature, 
and some letters from a married. woman 
with whom I had been intimate before my 
marriage, The use that wus made of the 
latter was most unjustifiable, whatever may 
be thought of the breach of confidence that 
led to their discovery. Lady Byron sent 
them to the husband of the lady, who had 
the good sense to take no notice of their 
contents.”” 

Here, ‘sir, I a in assert- 
ing, that no act of Lady Byron’s, ‘or 
of any of her friends, ever afforded 
the slightest grounds for such an acs 
cusation. There was no event that ever 
occurred during the period of Lord 
and Lady Byron’s living together, that 
could, by the ingenuity of malice, be 
interpreted and e ted into the 
imputation of so foul a perfidy. This 
is a slander without the least shadow 
of foundation, and Mrs Leigh is im- 
periously called upon to break silence 
on this oceasion, and protect the fair 
and noble character of Lady Byron 
from the injury to which it is eyo 
by the groundless calumnies of the. 
malevolent. But to continue :—* 

*T had been shut up in a dark street in 
duondon, writing (I think he said) * The 
‘Siege of Corinth,’ and had refused myself 
to every one till it was finished. I was 





if 


ised one .a Doctor and a Law- 

7 a 6 Ee at the same 

to my room. I did not know till 

afterwards the real object of their visit. I 

thought their questions singular, frivolous, 
and somewhat importunate, if not im 

tinent; but what should [have thought, 

if I had known that they were sent to pro- 

vide proofs of my ty ? . 

* * * * 
° * * * * 


“T have no doubt that my answer to 
these emissaries’ interrogatories were not 
very rational or consistent, for my imagi< 
nation was heated by other things. But 
Dr Bailey could not conscientiously make 
me out a certificate for Bedlam ; and per- 
haps the Lawyer gave a more favourable 
report to his employers.”’ 

Is it possible that this wicked mis- 
representation of an act of the kindest 
conjugal attention could have emana- 
ted from Lord Byron ?—I knew him 
in boyhood and in youth ; generous 
and brave ; affectionate, though pas- 
sionate ; and I never can believe that 
he was guilty of the falsehood that is 
snthngted” with the relation of the act of 
tenderness on which this calumny is 
raised. The simple fact is as follows : 
—Lord Byron was evidently extreme- 
ly ill. He was impatient of all ques- 
tion on the nature of his disorder. 
Lady Byron, observing the temper of 
her es d, but at the same time ac- 
tuated by a wife’s solicitude, request- 
ed the medical gentleman who attend- 
ed herself to o e his D Ge! toga 
and take the advice of Dr Bailey re- 

ing them. Her wishes were com- 
plied with, and that great physician 
urged the necessity of his having an 
immediate interview with Lord By- 
ron, stating, that if the symptoms. of 
his case were accurately reported, there 
was no doubt of the patient’s being 
threatened with an attack of water on 
the brain. Under the impression of 
these fears, Dr Bailey ‘was int 
to Lord Byron ; and after some con- 
versation, found that his surmises had 
been incorrect, and that there was no 
for alarm. On this trait of af- 
ionate regard, has been raised and 
Reentuiiok the only anecdote against 
Lady Byron, that has any pretence to 
a foundation « truth ! 

Captain Medwin writes, page 45, 
** You ask if Lady Byron ever loved 
me—lI have answered that already— 


a8 
a 


No!” If these were indeed the words 
of Lord Byron, his verses on their se- 


ie ae Aa eT kb Cena 
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puppressed ressed Memoirs, declare that he 
had not always been of this opinion. 

He was one well versed in subjects of 
this nature ; he was skilful from ex- 

ience, and not likely to have been 
ived ; and on Lady Byron’s quit- 
ting him, when Hobhouse, after read- 
ing the answer she had sent to a let- 
ter, soliciting her return, calmly folded 
it up, and:said, ‘* She no longer loves 
you, —Byron has written and said, 
that the suggestion of so great an evil 
came as a thunder-stroke upon him ! 

_ Of the incorrectness of Captain Med- 
win, some judgment may be formed 
from the following instances, which we 
have noted in passing hastily through 
his trumpery production.—P. 40, 
“* Tmagine my astonishment to receive, 
immediately on her (Lady Byron’s) 
arrival in London, a few lines from 
her father,” &c, Lady Byron went 
from London to her father’s seat in 


“Yorkshire, her husband remaining in 


Piccadilly.—P. 42, “* I was standing 
before the fire, ruminating upon the 
embarrassment of my affairs, when 
Lady Byron came up to. me and said, 
* Byron, am I in your way?’ To 
which I replied, ‘ Damnably !’ The 
answer was, “* That you are, indeed,” 
as Byron told Tom Moore and others, 
The cold severity of the reply is in 
harmony with the general manners and 
character of the poet—the oath has a 
military raciness about it that smacks 
of the captain of dragoons. 

By the by, the compiler of this quarto 
libel on all persons whose names were 
ever brought into collision with that 
of Byron, has a knack of seasoning his 
stories with these vulgar expletives,and 
sometimes in a manner most peculiar- 
ly unfortunate. In page 62, we have 
an oath attributed to the amiable and 
excellent Lord Calthorpe, whose man- 
fers and conversation, we can assure 
Captain Medwin, are, and always have 
been, those of a gentleman, and, even 
as.a school-boy, were untainted by the 
low-bred vice of swearing. In page 
Fgh genie of his residence at Venice, 

Byron is represented as saying, 
**'The Austrian Government would 
have arrested me, but no one betrayed 


. Ime; indeed there was nothing to be- 


ke Four lines above he says, “ I 
had a magazine of one hundred stand 
of arms in my house,- when every- 
ing was ripe for revolt.” How 
these things agree? In page 57, The 
Curse of Minerva is described as ha- 
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ing been written about the same time 
with the Hours of Idleness. It was 
written at Athens. I have Lord By- 
ron’s own authority for this assertion. 
Page 61, “ The Duke of Dorset was 
my fag at Harrow.” ‘This is not the 
case; they were in different houses, 
and Malton was Byron’s fag, to whom 
he was extremely kind. Page 109, 
*€ The world will think I am pleased 
at this event, (the death of Lad 
Noel, ) but they are much mistaken ;” 
yet at page 121, is given the bitter 
epigram that he transmitted to Mur- 
ray, on hearing, by the same post, of 
the fate of his tragedy, and the tem- 
porary recovery of Lady Noel. Page 
119, Of Marino Faliero Lord Byron 
is made to say, “‘ So much was I averse 
from its being acted, that the moment 
I heard of ne mee of the Mana- 
I ied for an injunction, but 
fhe Chancellor refused to interfere.” 
“The Chancellor could not do what the 
law gave him no authority for doing. 
But how could Lord Byron apply for 
an injunction? The tragedy was per- 
formed at Drury Lane three days after 
its publication. Murray applied for an 
injunction, but as Byron was at Ve- 
nice, the application could not very 
easily have been made at his sugges- 
’ tion. 

The — in his ignorance, 
makes Lord Byron talk, p. 94, 95; of 
the Fatal Marriage, by Lillo. There 
is no such tragedy—he means the Fa- 
tal Curiosity; and in the same para- 
graph, of the Brother and Sister of 
Massinger. There is no such play— 
a he means *Tis Pity she's a 
Whore, by Ford—a masterpiece of its 
kind, and of which my late noble 
school-fellow entertained the highest 
admiration. He represents, p. 122, 
Milman as the author of the article on 
Shelley in the Quarterly Review. This 
must be a vague guess of Captain 
Medwin’s, for Lord Byron knew from 
the best authority that it was written 
by a nephew of Coleridge. P2143, 
Medwin accuses the Quarterly of kill- 
ing Keats. Then he was killed twice ; 
for he himself, accorditig to Leigh 
‘Hunt, said that he was killed by an 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine.— P. 
182, “* Madame de Stael, as an histo- 
rian, should have named him (Buona- 
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-_ in her Allemagne.” Madame 
sou !—an historian !—Allemagne! 
Has he ever seen the work? What 
can the man mean ! , 

The ‘publie is assured, at p. 238, 
that Shelley was “one of the most 
moral as well as amiable men.” Why 
disturb the ashes of his funeral pile, 
by thus unwillingly compelling us to 
recall the memory of his vices? Who 
ever heard the tale of his first wife, 
the beautiful victim of his lust and 
his infidelity, without execrating the 
author of her sorrows ! 

And lastly, in page 265, Miss Lee, 
the authoress of Kruitzner, is said to 
have destroyed herself ; it is not more 
than a year and a half ago, that I had 
the pleasure of meeting this lady at-an 
evening party; she is, I believe, still 
at Bath, enjoying the respect and ad+ 
miration of a large and intellectual cir- 
cle of acquaintance, and with’ all the 
vigour mg aie eae by 
age, regre e publication of Lord 
Byron’s Werner ; Sceiab it put'a stop 
to the production of her own dramatic 
version of the same story. * 

A word more, and I have done. 
Captain Medwin pretends to give the 
reason for Lord Byron’s enmity to Mr 
Sotheby—one of the best and most 
generous of men, and not the least 
gifted of our poets. He says, speak- 
ing in the character of Lord Byron. 
* T got a whole heap of anonymous 
letters when I was at Venice, and at 
last found out that I had to thank Mr 
Sotheby for the greater share of them.” 
It is true, that Byron was once rash 
and idle eriough to suppose a man of 
Mr Sotheby’s sincere and gentlemanly 
character, guilty of committing. the 
meanness that the above extract has 
imputed to him; but Beppo had ‘not 
been published a month before Lord 
Byron expressed himself convinced of 
hig mistake, and sorry for the attack 
that it had originated. 

I had fiearly closed-this letter, and 
omitted mentioning the mis-statement 
which Captain Medwin had*made re- 
specting Mrs Chaworth: “ Had'T mar- 
ried Miss C—; perhaps the ‘while te- 
nor of my life would have been differ- 
ent. She jilted me, however.” p. 62. 
This is totally false. “The rhatéh was 
broken off by that lady, but on the 





© Miss Sophia Lee died 13th March, 1824.’ See notice of hiet death in this Magazine, 


Vol XV: p. 476. ©. Ni 
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second classes of society, among whom 
his lot of life has been cast, he has 
thrust into the mouth of Lord Byron. 
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ee cireumstances that would 
virtitous woman to the adoption of the 
same course. She became acquainted 
with an intrigue that Lord Byron was 
carrying on with a married woman— 
a demi-rep of some slight nsions 
pe res pre sy in a os en- 
gaged at very time that he was 
= strenuously ——s on the — 
permanency, integrity of this 
his first areadlonscnt, The locket men- 
tioned in p. 60, if it be the same he 
wore in 1813, containing a lock of fair 
soft hair, with a golden sk +1] and cross- 
bones placed upon it, was not a me- 
morial of this attachment. The hair 
was of a fair girl, who died before his 
ion had departed, and whose name 
could never prevail on him to men- 
tion. 

Of the work altogether I can only 
say, that it contains nothing new ; but 
only repeats scandals that have been 
long before the public, and many of 
which have been refuted. The very 
falsehood is not original. Every scrap 
of literary or fashionable chit-chat, 
that the author could collect from the 
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If in Medwin had the slightest 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
day; or had ever mixed in society, the 
le poet must have been to him the 
dullest of all companions ; for his con- 
versation would have conveyed no- 
thing but sentiments that he had al- 
ready read, and stories he was weary 
of hearing repeated. That they were, 
however, taken from Lord Byron’s 
mouth, is impossible; his language 
was as choice as his words were few ; 
and he would as soon have allowed 
Captain Medwin to dedicate his novel 
to him, the extreme ease we conceive, 
as talk of a “ lady’s being of a genteel 
figure,”—a word that has long been 
exploded by all but the apprentices of 
Cheapside, and the milliners of Cran- 
bourne-alley—or check the criticisms 
of his friend, by the exclamation of 

‘¢ There, you're going it again |” 

Iam, Mr Editor, 
Yours, ever faithfully, 

HARROVIENSIS. 





THE CHESHIRE WHIGS. 


Taart man, be he the most rigid of 
Tories, must have a heart formed of 
he strange materials, who can now 
look at Whiggism, and not compas- 
sionate its wretchedness. The bloom- 
ing damsel who shone forth in so much 
fascinating loveliness in 1688, sacri- 
ficed her virtue to the French Revolu- 
tion, ; and her subsequent adventures 
and t condition prove that she 
has drunk the cup of misery which se- 
duction offers, even to the very d 
She felt successively a prey to t 
blandishments of Buonaparte, of the 
Radicals, of the Liberals, of the Car- 
bonari, of the Benthamites, of any dirty 
body, and she is now sunk so low as to 
be rejected of all. 

It is not necessary for us to protest 
that we never cow eer | her swains. 
The world knows full well, that, so far 
from seeking her smiles, we did every 
conceivable thing that could cause her 
to detest us. We scattered discord be- 


tween her and her lovers—we hooted 
and flogged her when we met her in the 
streets—and we exposed her every- 
where ; but we call heaven and earth- 
to witness that our only object in do- 


ing this was to drive her back to the 
th of virtue. We wished to reform 
er, that we might preserve her ex- 
istence—we wished to make her the 
equal of her rival, Toryism, in virgin 
purity, and loveliness. We knew that 
if she could be brought to forsake 
her evil tices, she might be made 
a valuable member of society ; and that 
if she destroyed herself by her de- 
baucheries, the chances were, that she 
would have a successor of even worse 
character. If she disbelieve us, the 
misfortune will be hers, and not ours. 
As a proof of our truth, we will now, 
not take her under our protection— 
Heaven forbid !—but we will admini- 
ster to her, advice, consolation, and 
sustenance. Far gone as she is, we 
are certain we can recover her, if she 
will follow our prescriptions. In un- 
dertaking a case of life and death, we 
must, however, carry our jocularity 
no farther. 

The Whigs, or rather a few of the 
Whigs, of Cheshire, taking into their 
serious consideration the deplorable 
condition of iggism, have lately 
been forming themselves into an asso- 
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ciation for the of endeavour- the only genuine W' of the day 
ing to better it. We-are so far from Well muha dhe Obechive Whige chink 


aes with them for this, that we 
Whiggiam are most laudable. OF thei 
i are most lau . Of their 
taking a dinner—a political dinner— 
together, we have nothing to say, but 
approbation. We love Pitt dinners 
‘Fox dinners, Tory dinners and 
Whig dinners. The annual honours 
which the exalted living offer to the 
illustrious dead—the annual pledges 
of attachment to the grand creeds that 
guide the empire, are, to us, matters 
of eulogy, whatever they may be to 
others. We love to see the country 
gentlemen celebrate their political fes- 
tivals, discuss the affairs of the state, 
and examine the copeenen oF their 
interests, even ey utter 
a evil, and many foolish, speeches, 
There is something truly English in 
the pera and the consequences 
are of a highly beneficial description, 
provided always that no hostility to 
the possessions and interests of the 
country be manifested. 

Previously to the dinner, the Che- 
shire Whigs thought it a matter of 
absolute necessity to put upon paper a 
plain statement of what Whiggism 
now is; we think likewise that this 
was a matter of absolute necessity, 
The nation doubted whether a party, 
which, in the short space of forty 

ears, had been the champion of the 

rench Revolution, the auxiliary and 
encomiast of theimperial tyrant Buona- 
parte, the lacquey of the Radicals, and 
the confederate of the continental Li- 
berals, had any creed at all. The na- 
tion actually thought, that a party 
which had made so many unnatural 
changes of side—which had been the 
common colleague of men of the most 
opposite opinions—had no principles 
whatever. It had other reasons for 
thinking thus. Some of the Whigs 
were worshipping the ministry, and 
others were abusing it ; Sir J. Mack- 
intosh was licking the dust off Mr 
Canning’s feet, Mr Brougham was 
aulling bite everything ‘but an honest 
_ man ; some of them would have trien- 
nial parliaments,othersseptennialones ; 
those would support one scheme of re- 
form, and these would support ano- 
ther; no ten of them, through. the 
whole squad, could be found who 
thought alike. This bewildered people 


so much, that.the sagacious John Law- . 


less, of Belfast, assured the readers 


of his paper, that the Burdettites were 


that their first step ought to be,- 
Wine the shreds and fs et ond 

iggism into something like aw ; 
to convince the world that they had @ 
creed ; and well might they find this 
a labour of immense .complexity and 
difficulty. 

Having thus recorded our approba- 
tion of the wish of the Cheshire Whigs 
to restore Whiggism—of their conduct 
in fomine themselves into an associa- 
tion for the purpose—of their decidi 
to dine together—and of their at 
ving to make the drawing up of a 
creed their prelimimary measure, we 
moust now condemn, in the stropgest 
manner, all the rest of their conduct.; 
we must now tell them, and the whole 
world too, that the confession of faith 
which they framed, and their dinner- 
speeches, were exactly calculated to 
give the.coup de grace to the miserable 
creature they wished to revivify. 

At the outset, these Whigs display- 
ed a portion of cunning, which. gave 
some promise of better things. ‘They 
drew up the creed, and sent it into the 
world anonymously. Of course, it tra- 
velled from pulse to pulse through the 
wrangling Whig host te collect epi- 
nions, without any one being direct! 
responsible for what it contained. It 
was impossible for the same paper to 
please a party so divided in opinion, 
a overs were show upon oie 

rom almost every Whig ton 

men of Cheshire had So amaee 
The creed was in an unfinished state— 
it was but a rude sketch—it was méi- 
ther accepted nor approved of—it had 
crept surreptiti , and unac- 
countable means, before the-tedatiens 
and it should be altered with all pos- 
sible expedition! This was dexterous 
and business-like. 

An hour or two before the com- 
mencement of the grand dinner, @ 
private meeting was held by these worry 
thy people, for the purpose of recast, 
ing the creed. Into this meeting, as 
seme of the London papers stated, the 
gentlemen of the Whi were ad 
mitted, while those of ‘Tory press 
were excluded. This-was done rf tosened 
who at the dinner toasted the liberty 
of the press, and eulogized it in the 
most extravagant manner. It was a 
gen. $e; was the deed of faction—- 
: at the root of public confi- 


ence. x 
Well, after a due portion of argu- 


§ 
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ment, the creed was finished, and, af- 
ter dinner, it was officially promulga- 
ted. We present it to our readers. - 


“‘ This Association was formed to foster 
and maintain the principles of the glorious 
Revolution of 1688, and was called a Whi, 
Club, with reference to the bold and en- 
lightened men who tried to remedy the po- 
litical abuses of that day. 

‘¢ By the Bill of Rights, it was declared 
that. Parliaments ought to be held frequent- 
ly, and that elections of Members of Par- 
liament ought to be free. 

** By the 6th of William and Mary, the 
utmost extent cf time that the same Parlia- 
ment was allowed to sit, was three years. 
By the Act of Settlement, it was ordained 


that no person who has an office, or place - 


of t, from the King, or receives a - 
ak hee the Crown, shall be eapite of 
serving as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, which was subsequently modified by 
acts of Parliament, passed in the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George I. 

** Here, then, the most timid have be- 
fore them principles of reform, which may 
be carried into effect, simply by reverting 
to past measures of tried utility which form- 
ed the law and constitution of the land du- 
ring the best of its history. 

** Without, therefore, in the least pre- 
suming to lay down any doctrine as to the 
mean of obtaining the only legitimate mode 
of all reform—an upright administration 
of affairs, or pretending to define the exact 
limits to which each particular measure 
should be extended, or to determine whe- 
ther the adoption of some may not super- 
sede the necessity of others, it appears that 
the best security against the evils we com- 
plain of will be found in some such mea- 
sures as the following :— 

* First, that Parliamentsshould be elect. 
ed more ently. 

aa 'y, that inefficient and subordi- 
nate placemen be excluded from the House 
of Commons. 

‘¢ Thirdly, a more expeditious and less 

ive mode of voting at elections. 

“ he ~ iene ayes full and equal re. 
presentation o le in Parliament, 
and such an extension of the’ elective fran- 
chise in hs and large towns, as their 
increased opulence and intelligence may 
j and require. 

oe Club considers these measures to 
be in strict conformity with the recognized 
principles of the constitution, and to in- 
volye no risk except of those abuses which 
every friend to his country would wish cor- 
rected, and which even their most zealous 
advocates are unable to defend. 

*¢ Finally, the main use of this and si- 
milar associations is to keep alive the old 
free spirit of the country, and to collect the 
scattered friends of national liberty under 
such a bond of social union as will encou« 


; rage independent men to speak their minds 





freely upon public occasions, insuring the 
toleration, if not the ion, of libe- 
ral principles ; and above all, to secure, 
whenever sufficient cause arises, and, in 
spite of the obstacles which faction and le- 
gislation have imposed on its exereise, a 
continuance of the inestimable right of meet- 
ing and petitioning the Legislature.” 


The Whigs, as a body, have been 
for some time solemnly pledged to ad- 
vocate “* Reform,” but neither them- 
selves, nor any one else, know what 
they meant by the two syllables. They 
scrupulously protected the term from 
definition, and in this they acted most 
wisely ; for the dense clouds which 
they collected upon its meaning ena- 
bled them all, when each was quarrel- 
ling with its fellow, to use it as a theme 
of declamation. The Cheshire Whigs, 
therefore, in defining that which the 
Whigs as a party declared should not 
be defined, drew their weapons against 
all the rest of their body. 

We think that any man living, save 
and except these sagacious personages, 
might have foreseen that this would 
have the most calamitous operation on 
Whiggism. When it was notorious, 
that scarcely any two Whigs thought 
alike on Reform, nothing could be 
more preposterous than for a small 
bunch of provincial ones to usher a de- 
finite scheme into the world, for the 
adoption of the whole body. ‘There 
was a moral certainty that all the rest 
would disavow the bantling. So it has 
happened ; the Whigs, instead of ga- 
thering round the men of Cheshire 
as leaders, have disowned them, and 
the latter now differ about as much in 
opinion from Tierney, Brougham, and 
Co., as from the Ministers. They have 
added another to the innumerable sub- 
divisions which have so largely con- 
tributed to the ruin of Whiggism ; 
they have become a distinct sect. Mr 
Fox and his friends were called the 
new Whigs ; Whiggism has been re- 
newed again and again since their days ; 
and, therefore, we suppose the secta- 
rian designation of Sir John Stanley 
and his brethren, must be the new, 
new, new, newest of all Whigs. 

The Cheshire Whig Association was 
formed in the strong-hold, and under 
the auspices, of Lord Grosvenor ; and 
he and his son were members of it. A 
copy of the unfinished creed got into 
the hands of these exalted persons, and 
lo, and behold, neither of them ap- 
peared at the dinner! ‘The father ex- 
cused himself in the ordinary way ; 
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but Lord Belgrave accounted for his 
absence by the following letter :— 


“¢ Srn—TI have received the communica- 
tion you were good enough to forward to 
me on the subject of the annual meeting 
of the Cheshire ig Club on Monday 
next, and I feel myself called upon, from 
the objections I entertain to the intended 
proceeding, to trouble you with this letter, 
in justice to myself, and in fairness towards 
the Club. 

* Although, Sir, I fully think that pub- 
lic meetings and di ions out of Parlia- 
ment are not only to be tolerated, but are 
highly useful on parti measures and 
occasions, I have yet always felt averse my- 
pr wo a et 1 apes 

iodical meetings; but it is a great addi- 
tional objection to my mind where, as in 
the present instance, it is attempted to form 
a precise standard of popenie, perticalsrly 
at a time when most political differences are 
rather differences of than of princi- 
le. 

** With respect to the matter contained 
in the resolutions, although I am far from 
thinking the present system the most per- 
fect’ that could be devised, and should be 
glad to see any means adopted by which the 
Hiouse of Commons might become a more 
effectual control upon mismanagement and 
abuse, yet I am too little confident of the 
successful results of most experiments that 
have been suggested, to be a sanguine re- 
former: and J should certainly think a re- 
currence to triennial parliaments one of the 
most doubtful experiments that could be tried 
with that view. 

*¢ I do not wish, Sir, to enter into detail- 
ed opinions which would be difficult to state, 
80 as not to be liable to misconception and 
cavil ; but, as I have, as far as regards my- 
self, {particularly as a member of the legis- 
lature,) a very decided objection to abstract 
declarations of opinion generally, out of 
Parliament, i¢ would be manifest inconsist- 
ency on my part to continue to belong to the 

Club. 

‘- Trusting that some practical system of 
reform, which it will be consistent with my 
opinions to support, may result from the 
united talent and respectability of the nu- 
merous members who compose the Club, 

*¢ T have the honour to subscribe myself, 

. 7 Sir, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), ** BELGRAVE. 
“ Trentham, 7th Oct. 1824. 


This letter does honour to the head 
and heart of its writer: it was recei- 
ved by the worthy. Cheshire Whigs be- 
fore the dining day, but, of course, not 
a word was breathed respecting it, and 
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it at last found its way to the public 
the columns of a Tory news- 


We will now indicate to these peo- 


paper 


ple the steps which they ought to have 
taken, and the steps which must be 
taken, if Whiggism is to be preserved 
What has brought Whiggism 
t broug, iggism into 
its present deplorable condition ? Ever 
since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Whigs have been little better 
then tape of anti-English dema- 
gogues and innovators. The prepeste- 
rous and pernicious principles which 
they then embraced, Senieel them in 
to the most ruinous conduct ; and in 
this they have hitherto persevered with 
such blindness and obstinacy, as are 
actually incomprehensible. To be the 
champion of liberty, civil and religi- 
ous, is to belong to the most spotless 
and honourable of all callings ; but, 
then, neither a man nor a party can be 
this without being the champion of the 
things that produce such liberty. To 
war against despotism, without endea- 
vouring to establish what will yield 
eneral freedom ; or to labour to put 
wn regal, that it may be replaced by 
democratical tism, is not to be 
the champion of liberty. This is ob- 
vious enough, and yet it is one of the 
many obvious truths that to Whig 
eyes have been invisible. 
The Whigs have constantly sup- 
ported those foreign factions that have 
invariably made religious despotism 
a part of their system. ‘This surely 
cannot be called friendship for liberty. 
They have laboured to pull down ever: 
monarchy in Europe to replace it wi 
a form of government that gave de+ 
spotic power to faction. Can this be 
called friendship for liberty? While 
they have attacked the despotism of 
monarchs, they have constantly de- 
fended the despotic deeds of republi- 
can and revolutionary rulers. Has 
this been fighting for ar gg They 
have oo pratt supported those who 
laboured to make mankind irreligious, 
vicious, licentious, disorderly, tur- 
bulent—no one will say that this has 
been friendship for liberty. . Their 
creed with regard to liberty, has con- 
sisted only of idle, common- de- 
clamation ; it has excluded all the es- 
sential principles of liberty, it has com- 
prehended no rational, practical, sound 
tem of government. It has made 


s 
the pulling to pieces—the ion 


of anarchy and civil strife—a sine qua 
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non, and therebuildingand re-uniting, 
matters of no . He is the 
triend of liberty, who makes a 
intelligent, virtuous, orderly, and 
dient, who gives them the form of go- 
vernment and jaws most suitable for 
them, and who places the reins of 
power, in the hands of patriotic, up- 
right, able men. If we apply this 
test to the Whigs, they have been 
among the werst enemies that liberty 
has had. If the forms of government 
they have contended for had been ge+ 
nerally established, the men they have 
or bad been _— — = 
* liberal opinions” they have ad- 
vocated, had been generally embraced; 
nothing but the power of heaven could 
have preserved E from coming 
under the yoke of military despotism. 
It would, we think, be of prodigious 
benefit to liberty, civil and religious, 
if it were destitute of friends like these. 
Reform has long been the corner- 
stone of the Whig creed—Well, what 
Sener sakes as we have al- 
i ithout a meaning. A 
vital change is to be made in the Con- 
stitution ; but what this change shall 
be, not one Whig in the whole squad 
can tellus. The House of Commons 
olen once to pieces, — any 
nds upon for rebuilding it ; 
and then the whale nation is to go to 
erheads touching the form it shall 
for the future. Were the Tories 
to remain neutral, no single Whig 
could produce a scheme of reform that 
would not be vigorously — by 
nine-tenths of the body, on the ground 


of its going too far, or of its halting too 


soon. The men who attempt to make 
@ vital change in a form of govern- 
ment, while they are irreconcilably at 
variance with each other touching what 
this change shall be, act the part of 
patricides and madmen ; and this part 
the Whigs have acted:+ They kept 
the country for years in a state of con- 
wulsion, bordering on revolution, for 
that, which barely went to the pulling 
.to pieces of what existed, and to the 
srenretion of chaes and anarchy. 
would.overthrow, and then those 
ight rebuild that could. 

_ Every one save the populace, could 
-see that it had no other tendency than 
the establishment of slavery, What 
little character it left to the Whigs, 
‘was effectually destroyed by their other 
_«onduct. Their:clamour against the 

Church could deceive no one ; it was 
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evidently a repetition of the stale, nan- 
seous opinions of the revolutionists of 
France, Spain, &c. regarding church 
functionaries, and property. Then 
their patronage of Hone, Carlile, &e, 
and the false, seditious, and inflamma- 
tory speeches which they addressed 
from thehustings throughout the king- 
dom, di and opened the eyes of 
all who were capable of reflection. It 
was clear that they were copying, as 
closely as circumstances would permit, 
the deeds and objects of the conti- 
nental revolutionists. 

What gave the finishing stroke te 
the character of the Whigs was, not 
merely their destitution of patriotism, 
but their absolute contempt of the in- 
terests of their country. The thing 
which filled them with exultation, was 
the defeat of England; that which 
saddened them, was her triumph. 
Shift about as they would, they were 
eternally fighting against the interests 
of their country, and for those of her ri- 
vals and enemies. Tosupport their doc- 


_trines, and their foreign confederates, 


they lately wished us to go to war with 
France, although they knew that it 
would involve us in war with all the 
great powers of Europe, and the vast 
mass of the Spanish e likewise. 
Fanaticism—the most intense hatred 
of their country—could not have gone 
farther than this. 

Of course the independent and in- 
telligent part of the community left 
them; the Tories might be opposed, 
but still the Whigs were not to be sup- 
ported. At one time they were sup- 
pene by the majority of literary men, 

t the talented portion of these for- 
sook them. No young man of honour 
and ability would join. them, because 
he could not embrace their opinions, 
and adopt their schemes. The more 
upright and able of their parliamentary 
members went over to the ministry 
whenever opportunity permitted. The 

Whig body was reduced until it con- 
sisted only of the old Whig families, 
their dependents, the adventurers who 
had got inextricably entangled with 
them, the religious sects who make 
Whiggism a part of their religious 
creed, and a fewcrack-brained political 
fanatics. It was without talent, with- 
out numbers, without moral,.as well 


‘as physical strength, without intrin- 


‘sic power ; and it could not ‘stand 
against the tremendous array which 


appeared against it, in any other cha- 
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racter than as the auxiliary of the ene- The preamble should have declared, 
miesof the empire. While Buonaparte that as the overwhelming mass of the 
was powerfal, the Whigs were power- community was hostile to reform, and 
ful: by being his allies; he fell, and as the Whigs found it impossible to 
they sank into momentaryruin. While frame a scheme of reform which they 
the Radicals were formidable, the could su as a party, they were 


Whigs made themselves formidable 
by assisting them ; the former retired 
front the contest, and the latter were 
in the dust. While the revo- 
lutionary factions abroad were power-~ 
ful and successful, the Whigs were 
again potent as their auxiliaries ; the 
former were crushed, and the blow 
that destsoyed them reduced the latter 
to impotence. 
The nation saw that if the Whigs 
obtained office it ve a mini- 
composed of men destitute of ta- 
we, experience, wisdom, and inte- 
ity ;—if this could have been over- 
ooked, it saw that with such mini- 
sters it must take their opinions and 
schemes ; that “liberal opinions” 
must become its creed; and reform, 
ehurch robbery, &c. must be carried 
into effect ;— if this could have been 
overlooked, it saw that it must have 
ministers, not merely destitute of pa- 
triotism, but filled with scorn towards 
the institutions and general interests 
of the empire ;—if this could have 
been overlooked, it saw that it must 
have for ministers men who regularly 
corresponded with, and who were the 
furious friends of the revolutionary 
factions of the continent ;—if this 
could have been overlooked, it saw 
that it must have for ministers men 
who personally detested our allies and 
thecontinen vernments generally, 
and who were detested by these in re- 
turn. The nation saw all this—it 
saw that with a Whig ministry its 
best interests would be sacrificed to 
false and visionary doctrines ; it would 
have nothing but alterations, licen- 
tiousness, and disorder at home, and 
nothing but ruinous connexions, quar- 
relling, and war abroad ; therefore, not 
only the Tories and the Independents, 
but the better part of the Whigs them- 
wa mares against the formation 
of a Whig mers = 
If the worthy Whigs of Cheshire 
will read this again and again, it will 
enable them to discover, if they possess 
the smallest possible share of sagaci- 
ty, what kind of a creed they ought to 
have’drawn up, and what steps they 
. to have taken. 
é creed should have been to the 
following purport. 





determined to abandon it altogether. 
That av no practicable and plausible 
plan could be produced in any quar- 
ter for the improvement of the con- 
stitution, they were resolved to at- 
tempt no longer to rake changes in 
this constitution. That as it was un- 
deniable that public morals formed 


the basis of society, and’of all the best ~ 


possessions of the nation, they would 
countenance no longer “liberal opi- 
nions.” That as liberty could only 
flow from good princi and feel- 
ings, suitable laws and institutions, 
and wise and upright rulers, they would 
seck its establishment in other coun- 
tries by these means alone, and there- 
fore they would have no further con- 
nexion with foreign Liberals. That as 
it was not less disgraceful than inju- 
rious to delude the lower orders with 
false representations, and to fill them 
with hatred of the constitution and 
vernment, they would abandon this 
rever. And that as it was the sa- 
ered duty of every Englishman to up- 
hold the interest and honour of his 
7 and to resist its enemies 
with all his might, they would never 
again attack the former, or assist the 
latter. . 
The substance of the creed migh 
have been this.—They would support, 
with all their might, those things 
which constitute the source of civil 
and religious liberty—they would 


‘watch most vigilantly the conduct of 


every branch of the general govern 
ment—they would endeavour to root 
up, with an unsparing hand, 

real abuse they could discover—they 
would steadily withstand all attempts 
at visionary change and innovation— 
—they would endeavour to remove 
and redress every proved grievance 
and wrong—they would protect, to 
the utmost, the constitution and laws, 
the interests and honour of the na- 
tion—they would contribute every- 
thing in their power to the benefit of 
religion and public morals—they 
would zealously, but ‘in a manly anid 
constitutional way, oppose the mini- 
stry—and they would, as soon as they 
could, in an honourable manner, drive 
the Tories from office. 


The dinner speeches ought to have . 
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exulted over the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the nation—to have sikemnaie 


I penegpees our glorious constitu- 
} Aer ve rie that revolution- 
ary faction had nearly vanished from 
among us—to have inculcated ardent 
love of British liberty, and, of course, 
everything that produces it—to have 
fanned that manly independence which 
holds sycophancy to a mob, and syco- 
phancy toa monarch, in equal scorn 
—to + Ao reprobated anti-national 
feelings, and political mountebankism 
to have called forth that enthusiasm 
which ranks old England among the 
first objects of its reverence—and to 
have proclaimed, that although the 
ministers were so imbecile—so prodi- 
giously inferior to the Whigs in every- 
thing—they still ought only to be op- 

by means worthy of faithful 
subjects, and honest, honourable, and 
patriotic men. 

This would have rallied numbers 
round the standard of the Cheshire 
Whigs ; this would have enabled them 
to raise prostrate Whiggism ; this would 
have tended to make the Whigs once 
more a constitutional party. An asso- 
ciation that pledges itself to endeavour 
to obtain triennial elections, to reuder 
the constitution infinitely more demo- 
cratical in its nature, to protect “ li- 
beral opinions,”—in a word, to make 
a vital change in the laws and the 
working of the Constitution, and the 
prineiples and feelings of the commu- 
nity, is, even though Lord Grosvenor 
and Sir John Stanley be among its 
members, neither more nor less than 
& FACTIOUS, REVOLUTIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Such associations can have no other 
effect than to destroy Whiggism alto- 
gether. The poate of change will 
not even delight mobs apy longer ;— 
the hackneyed, wretched, abominable 
stuff, which. was lately so 
with the populace, at Whig hustings 
and dinner oratory, is now universally 
laughed at. The Whigs must become 
loyal—well affected to the Constitu- 
tion as it now exists—hostile to change 
and innovation—friendly to public 
morals—sensible, intelligent, practi- 
cal, moderate, and upright, or they 
must cease to exist as a party. The 
Benthamites are assuming something 
like shape as a distinct sect; and if 
the Whigs persevere in their late con- 


duct, the greater part of their remain 


ing moral and numerical strength must 
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before long be divided between the 
Benthamites and the Tories. Even 
now they can hardly be said to have 
@ press ; the Papers opposed to the go- 
vernment scarcely ever mention the 
Whigs or the Opposition ; the Morn- 
ing Chronicle is decidedly with the 
Benthamites ; and many of the other 
position prints have taken the seme 
ide. If Whiggism be not reformed— 
brought back to what it was in 1688, 
the dust in which it now lies must be 
its death-bed. 

We have said that Lord Belgrave’s 
letter does him honour. It would have 
been still more honourable to him, if 
he had declared that he never would 
support any motion for Parliamentary 
Reform, until he could see clearly 
what change ought to be adopted. We 
will tell him that nothing could be 
more unstatesmanlike and pernicious, 
than for him to vote day after day that 
the House of Commons was corrupt 
and unprincipled, and that a vital al- 
teration ought to be made on its con- 
struction ; and then, at the same time, 
to declare himself ignorant touching 
what this alteration should be. We 
will tell him, that the man is but mi- 
serably qualified for assisting to pull 
state-institutions to pieees, who con- 
fesses himself to be incapable of buiid- 
ing them up again.. “* The Times” 
states, that his lordship seems weary of 
being a Whig: we can readily suppose 
that he is, for what well-principled, 
high-minded Whig, is not ?—and yet 
we do not wish himtobeso. The Tories 
are powerful enough, perhaps they are 
too powerful ; at any rate, they have 
more than sufficient of half-and-half 
members, and we presume Lord Bel- 
grave would be one of these if he came 
over. It would perhaps be of great 
benefit to the Tories, if they were more 
weak, and less compromising ; if they 
had fewer half-Whigs among them, | 
and were more unanimous and firm in 
principle. The dangers which now be- 
set. the body flow almost altogether 
from its bulk and unwieldiness. We 
wish the nobility to be pretty fairly 
divided ; it is by nature exceedingly 

rone to. political intermeddling and 
intrigue. Whenever it has been tole- 
rably unanimous, it has been extreme- 
ly factious ; it has laboured to place the 
Crown under one foot, and the body 
of the people under the other ; and to 
penveeee things which it was never ° 
inte to possess. The Whig nobles 
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have been‘ always especially actuated 
by this spirit. If, however, the Whigs 
be determined to make no change in 
their creed and conduct—if the decla- 
ration of the Cheshire ones be to be 
taken as expressing the general feel- 
ings of the body,—then we hope that 
not only Lord Belgrave, but all the 
better portion of their nobility, will 


WE have, by the merest accident in 


subject, a Song, which we, esteeming particularly good, subjoin. 


tune of the Brues of Yarrow. 
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join the Tories. If the choice before 


us be, the evils that would flow from 
this, or ones as the 


Whigs have heaped upon the nation 
gases ° —a dot upon pon this na- 
tion only, but ‘upon | we 
can have no difficulty in wate Ap our 
decision. 

wy. ¥. 


a 


the world, just received, on the same 
It is to the 





I, 
A. Wuerk have you been, my jolly, jolly boy? 
Where have you been, my merry jester? 
B. O I have been on fine employ, 
Getting blind drunk ’mang the Wabigs of Chester. 


II. 


Though good 


Lord Grosvenor came not there, 


A which did the Whig folks pester, 


Yet Sir John Stanley took 


the chair— 


He took the chair ‘mang the Wibigs of Chester. 


III. 
The beef was good, the puddings fair, 


The 
And I heard the s 


nch and negus of the best were, 
es rich and rare— 


The speeches of the Wibhigs of Chester. 


IV. 
No chairman ever work’d so hard, 


S 
Eac 


see 


V. 


away like a stiff north-wester— 
would cover half a yard— 
Very much to the joy of the Wibigs of Chester. 


He spoke just fourteen times and three, 


At least as nearly as I 


ess’d, sir, 


And he was heard with mickle glee— 


With mickle glee by the 


He toasted, with a word 


of Chester, 


VI. 
of praise, 


The health of every state-detester ; 


His eloquence made the 


ped 
The people I mean are the 


Wibigs of Chester. 


VIL 
Them drank the memory of the Queen, 
. That lady good, may Heaven rest her ! 


And they drank the 


ing, which was, I ween, 


A good joke from the Wibigs of Chester. 


’ Vor. XVI. 
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VILL. 
There was old Lord Crewe, and ‘he got fou, 


And made an haran 
Yet I thought his lo 


e, like another Nestor ; 
hip look’d but blue 


. At doing Tux Peer for the Whigs of Chester. 


IX. 
They said Whigs eased the nation’s backs, 
Which *neath the income-tax did fester ; 
In point of fact, they doubled that self-same tax ; 
hich shews what wags are the Wibigs of Chester. 


Mr Williams made an oration rare, 
Shewing how all lawyer-men distress’d are 
With old Lord Eldon, who was not there 
To answer the charge, ‘mang the Wibigs of Chester. 


XI. 
So, after talking most famous stuff, 
About the length of the Book of Esther, 
When they had all got drunk enough, 
Away they went, the Wibigs of Chester. 


XII. 
But I very much fear, that in next year, 
For dinners they will not raise a tester ; 


And I wish Lord 


Igrave little cheer, 


For snubbing so much the Whigs of Chester. 


XIII. 
A. You did very well, my jolly, jolly boy— 
- You did very well, my merry jester, 


In spending your time in such fine emplo 
As getting blind drunk with the Wibigs of Chester, 
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Stir, 

In your Number for October last, 
you presented your readers with an 
interesting, and, on the‘whole, an abl 
written article, entitled, The Chure 
of England and the Dissenters. 
Though I am not, perhaps, disposed 
to subscribe to every opinion hazarded 
by your correspondent Y. Y. Y., nor 
to adopt without reserve; all his 
for the improvement of our ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment ; nevertheless, I give 
him full credit for having disclosed 
many of those causes which have led, 
andare day after.day leading, the great 
bulk of the people of England from 


the faith of their fathers; which are 
increasing dissent in every corner of 


the empire, and filling the meeting- 
houses, at the expense of the parish- 
churches. Much, however, as he has 
done, much still remains to do; and | 
I accordingly, with your permission, 
propose to send you a series of letters, 
which will be devoted to an impartial 
examination of the present state of the 
Church of En 3 to inquire into 
the causes of its acknowledged unpo- 
pularity, and to point out, as far as I am 
able, the proper cure for so alarming 
an. evil. 
Before entering upon this very im- 
a task, it may be proper to ad- 
a few words, by way of preface, 
both to Churchmen, and to Dissenters. 


Connected as I am with the Church 
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of England, having been admitted in 
infancy within Seek and steadily 
brought up in her communion, I feel 
for her a of reverence, such as 
I neither do nor can feel for anything 
besides ; and I know not the sacrifice 
which I would not cheerfully make, to 
increase her prosperity, and to enlarge 
her bounds. But I am no bigot, I 
firmly believe that there are, in every 
sect of Christians, men sincere in their 
' profession, and conscientiously at- 
tached. to their creed. 1 give even the 
followers of Joanna Sontheott perfect 
credit for their good intentions, and 
ey “x a doubt that they are re- 
gar with a pitying eye, Him, 
who alone can ae our poy big and 
judge us by them, rather than by our 
actions. Neither am I disposed to 
quarrel with any sectary on account 
of his zeal for the propagation of the 
pores tenets of his sect. The. li- 
y which I would at all times claim 
for myself, I am very willing to grant 
to others ; nay, I even respect the man, 
who, believing himself to be more 
soundly educated than his neighbours, 
i8 ready and anxious to convey instruc- 
tion to those around him. When, 
therefore, I speak of opposing dissent 
as a growing evil, I beg the Dissenter 
to bear in mind, that it is an evil only 
in my own estimation,—that I meddle 
not with the abstract questions of good 
and ill at all; but that, viewing the 
doctrines and constitution of our pre- 
sent establishment with a very partial 
eye—so partial, indeed, as to believe 
them incapable of improvement,—I am 
naturally desirous of opposing every 
innovation upon them, and of pre- 
serving them in purity and vigour, to 
the end of time. 

To the Churchman, again, I beg to 
remark, that the period has arrived 
when the plain truth must be spoken, 
however galling it may be both to the 
speaker and the hearer. In a prece- 
ding paragraph I have accordingly ad- 
mitted, that the Church of England 
is at this present moment extremely 
unpopular. This is a melancholy 
confession ; but it were the height of 
folly to keep it back, or pertinaciously 
to } that which we all feel to be 
true.. Is it not on site that in sleet 
every company, rgy are a stand- 
ing subject of derision ° Is the topic 
of tithes ever introduced among the 
laity, without being followed by ani- 
madversions and insinuations against 
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the clergy, mot more cruel than 
are unjust ? What layman in ee a 
4 to 
2. * 
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of life, is ready, in the present 
sacrifice the smallest portion of his 
own interest for the tof the 
Church; or rather, who is not on the 
alert, to strip the parson of every far- 
thing which can be wrung from him} 
to dispute his rights, and to deride his 
authority? Nay, who, except a very 
few enarians, so much as profess 
to be Churchmen upon principle ? The 
politician, indeed, provided he be a 
Tory, speaks in favour of the Esta- 
blishment, because it forms a compo- 
nent part of the British Constitution. 
The country gentleman frequents his 
parish-church, whenever he attends ; 
ublic worship at all, and after dinner, 
inks Church and King, because he 
has, perhaps, a living or two in his gift, 
and ason or a brother possessed of the 
incumbency ; but with the great massof 
the people, the shop-keepers, the far- 
mers, the mechanics, arid the labour- 
ers, the Church, as she now stands, is 
in no repute. And, why ?—There is 
the question. Let us once discover 
whence a disease arises, and there is no 
knowing how soon we may effect its 
repose 4 
Like your correspondent Y. Y. Y., 
I have me hesitation in declaring, that 
much, if not the entire blame of this 
want of respect on the part of the lay- 
community of England, for the Esta- 


’ blished Religion of this country, rests 


with the clergy... Taken as a body, 
there is perhaps no class of ren in any 
nation more respectable in their gene- 
ral conduct, or more unimpeachable 
in their morals, than the regular cler- 
gy of England ;—that there are some.., 
worse characters amongst them can- 
not be denied,—but these bear, as in- 
deed they ought to bear, a very trifling 
proportion to their opposites. In point 
of general learning, too, of classical 
and mathematical learning in particu- 
lar, the clergy,of England will stand 
a comparison with any other national 
clergy under heaven; whilst their 
zeal, especially that of the younger 
members of the profession, in visitin, 

the sick, comforting the afflicted, an 

performing the various occasional du- 
ties required at their hands, is, to 
my knowledge, indaitely ter than 
even Y. Y. Y., with is leaning 
in their favour, has thought fit to 
acknowledge. Intimately connected, 


as I am, with a considerable number 
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of clergymen, I can confidently aver 

that out of the bam 

per erng dad aay ~ ena pace al 
viduals, under the age of iy 

five, who can, in these respects, 

charged with negligence. Neverthe- 


less, I again repeat, that the entire. 


blame of that indifference—to call it 
no other term,—which the commu- 


nity at large unhappily feel towards the - 


Establishment, rests with the clergy. 
It is, I well know, a common cant 
among the infidel Radicals of the day, 
that no man whe wears a black coat 
is, or can be, other than an hypocrite. 
i nothing themselves, these 
idiots to hold in derision every 
_, of faith in the Gospel, to 
bt the sincerity of him who utters 
it, and, in a particular manner, to sus- 
pect, or to pretend to t, the ho- 
nesty of those whose business it is to 
inculeate the duties of religion upon 
others. With these, the off-scourings 
of society, we have no desire to inter- 
fere ; because we are perfectly certain 
that their fool’s laugh neither has nor 
ever can have the smallest weight upon 
the mind of any rational man. But 
there is another party in society whose 
influence has become tremendous ; 
we mean the Liberals—the men of no 
fixed principles—the general Christi- 
als, as it were, who esteem all com- 
munions as equally correct—who will 
come to ch to-day, and go to the 
meeting to-morrow ; and these boast 
that they are not bigotted to one per- 
suasion, though they certainly prefer 
that Church in which they have been 
brought up. Now I am sorry to say, 
that the clergy of England, so far from 
opposing this spirit, give to it, in very 
many instances, too much encourage- 
ment. The Evangelical party, as it is 
called, openly approve of the practice. 
With them, to hear the Gospel is every- 
thing ; and I have even lieird a cler- 
an of the Church of England ad- 
vise the laity to frequent a Methodist 
Prey Sag — than wait upon 
e ministry of their own regular pas- 
tor. The Orthodox party, on the other 
hand, though they speak loudly against 
the wanderings of their flocks, take no 
pains whatever to instruct them in the 
real principles of their own commu- 
nion. ‘Their discourses from the pul- 
jit are, indeed, in too many instances, 


of invective against enthusiasm and ° 


folly ; but we do not recollect ever to 
have heard one of them inform his 
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people wh ought to be Church- 
men rather pepo acbnch They will 


struggle manfully for certain modes of 
i ing abstruse doctrines, and 


contend with all their might for a fix- 


ed phraseology in laying them before 
the world ; but, as to combating for 
that which is, after all, the very foun- 
dation-stone of their national faith, 
they either do not dream, or are afraid, 
of attempting it. 
The truth, indeed, is, that from the 
reign of Queen Anne down to the 
t time, the Church of England 
gradually been undermining her- 
self, by yielding to the varying taste 
of the times, when she ought not to 
have yielded, and by struggling against 
that taste, when she ought quietly to 
have given way to it.. Previous to the 
era above alluded to, she felt herself 
to be surrounded by enemies ; her very 
existence was in hourly danger ; and 
hence all the energies of her sons were 
continually on the alert. Then every 
clergyman was a polemic, in the best 
sense of the term ; that is to say, he 
was a minister of the Church of Eng- 
laud, because he believed her consti- 
tution to be apostolic, and he endea- 
voured to impress, with all his might, 
the same belief upon his hearers. In 
those days, as well as at present, men 
differed in opinion respecting nume- 
rous points of their common faith,— 
some, for example, being Calvinists, 
and some Arminians; but their dif- 
ferences on these heads never induced 
them to desert the common cause, or 
to betray the trust which they had so- 
lemnly assumed. It was not then con- 
sidered asa test of orthodoxy that a 
minister should believe human nature 
to be utterly depraved, and yet the 
will of each individual man to be free ; 
but the questions were, “‘ Are you in 
your heart attached to the Episcopal 
constitution of your Church? Are you 
determined, in yourown person, tosub- 
mit to mean wr meer and will you do 
your utmost tokeep the'peoplecommit- 
ted to your charge in like submission ?” 
Hence the clergy of England scrupled 
not in former days to claim divine 
authorify for the outward constitution 
of their Church ; and they neglected 
no decent opportunity of inculcating a 
belief of the correctness of that as- 
— upon the minds of their 


It is well known that, previous to 
the era-of the Reformation, the divine 
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ight of kings, and the divine right of 
, were equally upheld. To 
the latter of these ation 
e @ considerable shock. In Eng- 
however, it held its sway in t 
minds of the great majority—shaken, 
indeed, but not destroyed, by the grand 
goucrally died ewsy til the Revolu- 
y died away till the Revolu- 
tion, or rather, the cabecqatt acces~ 
sion of the House of Hanover, destroyed 
for ever all belief in the divine right of 
a particular family to the throne of a 
icular nation. Then, indeed, it too 
e out of fashion, even the cl 
themselves hardly venturing to breathe 
it in public, with the exception of those 
eonscientious, and, as they are usually 
styled now-a-days, bigotted old fel- 
lows, who chose to resign their prefer- 
ments rather than transfer tlteir alle- 
giance to the new dynasty. 

From the accession, then, of George 
the First to the throne of these 
realms, we may date the gradual de- 
cline of the Church of England. As 
soon as the Clergy in general ceased to 
contend for the necessity of Episcopal 
ordination to the due administration 
of the sacraments, so soon did the laity 
begin to regard all religious commu- 
nities as oe 3 and, though 
most of them adhered, and still adhere, 
to the use of the prayer-book, very few 
indeed are at all aware why'they ought 
to have their children ized by their 
parish minister, rather than by a Dis- 
senter. Nay, I confess it-with regret, 
but truth compels the confession, that, 
in the whole list of my clerical ac- 

uaintance, I know but few, especi- 
ly among the younger members of 
ion, who are themselves ac- 
with the real bar which keeps 
urch of England distinct from 

the Established Church of Scotland. 

Having declared at the outset, that 
I am a staunch member = the 3 
of England, I entreat the Presbyte- 
rian readers to bear with me, and to re- 
collect, — whilst I — for the 
apostolical institution of Episcopacy, 
Twill never object to their contend- 
ing for the apostolical institution of 
Presbytery. Were I, indeed, a son of 
the Kirk, I should fight as warmly’ 


for the purity of her constitution, as 
I now fight re spo of the con- 
stitution of her rival ; and, if the esta- 
blished of Scotland do not re- 
gard their -as divinely consti- 


tuted, even in its external arrange- 
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ledge, with deep sorrow wef er 
, with deep sorrow, 1 too 4 
of our own clergy are We the Chante 
* The divine right o pecopcy bein 

The divine right ‘ 
thus, as it were, tacitly resign eee 
yer ~ was made out by the 
C , tg Marr 
order and decency ba io: nate pe 
the ancients. This for a re served 
its purpose ; backed up, as it ever and 
anon was, Soy wonablate ‘very like an) 
assumption of the old title : but it, in’ 
its turn, soon gave way’; and now the 
continuance of the Episcopal Establish- 
ment is said to be necessary, only be- 
cause the Church, as at present consti- 
tuted, forms a component part of the" 
political constitution of the country. 
‘Young men are accordingly educated: 
for the sacred profession, exactly as if 
they were intended for the bar or the’ 
dissectin: oe Wen nce are all 
secular, t ts and occupations 
are the peseee re the tions and 
pursuits of those around them: they 
are never taught to acquire that esprit 
de corps, without which no corporation 
will long continue to flourish ; and 
Hare nine-tenths of them would 

ve noscruple in taking orders among’ 
any other communion of Christians, 
were that communion substituted in’ 
the room of the present establishment. 
Ask very many of these young divines, 
“* Why are you 'a churchman in Eng- 
land ?” and he will answer, “ Because’ 
it is the established religion’ of the 
country.” ' 

One great cause of the present indif- 
ference of the laity towards the Esta- 
blished Church is, therefore, in my: 
estimation, to be sought for in that to- 
tal absence of proper zeal, -which cha-’ 
racterizes, and has for some genera~' 
tions characterized, the English clergy. 
As I have already stated, the cl 
are, as a body, most exemplary in 
moral conduct ; by far the greater pro- 
portion of them are active in the dis~’ 
charge of their parochial duties ; but’ 
they are no churchmen themselves, 
and, therefore, cannot be supposed to” 
make churchmen of'their hearers! To’ 
this general rule there are, no doubt, 
numerous exceptions. I know my- 
self many cle: en, both in town’ 
and country, tly acquainted with 
the constitution of their Church, and’ 


_strenuous defenders of that constitu-- 


tion in their writings ;~ but I-main-> 
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tain, that an overwhelming majori- 
ty are SS on the sub- 
ject ; whilst all studiously avoid dis- 

ing it with the laity, either from 
the pulpit or in common conversation. 
The fear of being esteemed bigots ties 
up their tongues, and hence an opinion 
long cherished, and, I think, essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Church of 
England, has been permitted to die 


awa . 

Here, then, I contend, that the 
Church of England has yielded to the 
varying taste of the times, at least in 
one point, where she ought not to have 
yielded: nor is it wonderful that she 
should have done so.—In the public 
seminaries of our country there is ab- 
solutely no provision, at least no ade- 

uate provision, made for rendering 
those who are destined to fill the office 
of pastors amongst us even moderately 
sound divines. As I have already 
hinted, the education of a young man 
designed for the service of the Church, 
differs in hardly any one point from 
the education of him who is designed 
for the bar—or, it may be, for no pro- 
fession at all.. This assertion may ap- 
pear extraordinary to those, who, where- 
ever they hear the Church of England 
spoken of, call up the names of Bull, 
and Hooker, and Barrow, and Cud- 
worth, and Warburton, and Horsley, 
to their recollection; but that it is 
perfectly correct, a short sketch of a 
divinity education in England will at 
once prove. For the benefit of your 
northern readers, I subjoin that 
sketch, and I pledge myself for its cor- 
rectness in every particular. 

A lad designed for the Church, is re- 
moved from one of our. great schools 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, ha- 
ving spent ten or twelve of these years 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages. If Oxford be 
the place of his destination, he enters 
at one of the Colleges—to do what ?— 
why, to acquire a still more intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek and La- 
tin writers; to read Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Aischylus, and Sophocles, to 
fit himself for a minute examination 
in Livy and Tacitus, in Virgil and 
Horace. During these entire years 
he accordingly toils on, charging his 
memory with the names of historical 
characters—of characters in profane 
history too—labouring to place at the 

"very tip of his tongue geographieal ob- 


servations, long ago obsolete, if not ut- 
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terly at variance with truth ; and if 
he aspire for. honours, adding to all 
this an intimate acquaintance with 
ethics, gathered from the pages of 
Aristotle, of Plato, or of Cicero. Once 
a-week, indeed, and only once a-week, 
a chapter or two of the Greek Testa- 
ment is in most Colleges read, whilst 
exercises are occasionally written, de- 
rived from that very profound and ab- 
struse work, the Church Catechism ; 
but, with these exceptions, not the 
slightest endeavour is made by those 
in power to guide the under graduate 
in religious principles, or to prepare 
him for the very important office which 
he is in future life to discharge. 

So pass three years, till the eventful 
day arrives which is destined to re- 
lease him from academical labours. 
As the examination of candidates for 
the degree of B. A. may take place so 
early as during the twelfth term after 
ma tion, a great proportion of the 
men contrive to get through the fier 
ordeal y diane’ to that term, on whic 
their degree can at the earliest be ob- 
tained—in other words, during their 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth term 
of attending. It is indeed true, that 
at this examination divinity is treated 
as a science—that is to say, the youth 
is required to construe some half-dozen 
verses of the Greek Testament, and to 
answer such questions as the exami- 
ning masters may choose to put to him. 
But these, every Oxford. man knows, 
are either such as the veriest block- 
head may answer, relating, in nine 
cases out of ten, to some historical 
facts recorded in the pages of the Old 
or New Testament, or they are derived 
from the Bishop of Winchester’s Ex- 
planation of the Thirty-nine Articles— 
a work which every candidate takes 
care to have at his fingers’ ends. Such 
is the system of education in which 
the members of the University of Ox- 
ford must, one and all of them, partici- 
pate. Itmattersnot a farthing for what 
profession the student is ultimately 
designed, whether for the church, the 
bar, or the army—all must follow the 
same beaten track; and hence the 
newly-created graduate of our polished 
University may perhaps be a thorough 
classical scholar, but he neither is, nor 
can be, a divine, a lawyer, nor a phi- 
losopher. : 

.In Cambridge, a system perfectly 
similar, only putting mathematics in 
the place of classical lore, is, with equal 
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steadiness, pursued. There the-youth- 

ful aspirant after fame finds every 

channel shut up against him, save that 
of mathematics. Even the classical 
knowledge which he brings with him 
from school, ceases to be of import- 
ance, or is ranked in very secondary 
order behind that ing science. 
We have reason to believe, indeed, 
that theology has of late been some- 
what more attended to by College tu- 
tors in Cambridge than it is in the 
sister University ; but it still holds a 
hte mean — in general estimation, 
and is taught in a manner so unsys- 
tematic and irregular, as in many in- 
stances to lead the student into error, 
instead of guiding him to the truth. 
Witness that delicious body of labour- 
ers whom Messrs Simeon and Co. have 
sent forth into our national vineyard, 
whose religion is one of feeling, and 
whose doctrines are all mystery and 
darkness. 

But are there not Professors of Di- 
vinity at both Universities, whose sole 
business itis to train up the candi- 
dates for holy orders, and to initiate 
them in the-doctrines which they are 
themselves in after years to explain ? 
Why, yes, good er, there are Pro- 
fessors both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
men generally exhibiting at least fair 
talents and competent erudition ; but 
then only think of the space of time 
which their course of lectures occu- 
pies. Whilst at the Scotch Universi- 
ties a student of divinity is in constant 
attendance upon his teacher for two, 
three, and sometimes four years ; the 
whole scheme of the Christian dispen- 
sation, the entire compass of polemi- 
cal divinity, and a general outline of 
Church history, are in Oxford and 
Cambridge discussed—in what space, 
think you?—in something less than 
six weeks! You may stare if you 
will, gentle reader, but it is quite true. 
Your southern neighbours contrive to 
accomplish, within. the short space of 
six weeks, what you, poor blundering 
dunces of the north, hardly manage to 
complete in three Being re- 
leased from the fatigue of College lec- 

‘tures, and having passed his exami- 
nation in the public schools, the Eng- 
lish divine in embryo first thinks of 
turning his attention to the study of 
— He consequently enrols 
i among the pupils of the Pro- 
fessor, attends with the utmost punc- 
tuality during thé whole course, re- 
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ceives, at its close, ee of ha- 

ing so attended, and thus completes 
his training, as far as that training is 
effected by the University, for holy 


Now, I ask any’ reflecting person 
of any oneunten: pe mtn Bat an 
education is calculated to give our na~ 
tional clergy that turn of thought 
which every professional body ought 
to have? should we think of a 
lawyer, who should contrive to get 
himself called to the bar, and should 
commence practice, after spending 
thirteen years in studying the classics 
and mathematics, and six weeks in the 
study of the law ? Would any man en- 
trust his cause with such a practition- 
er ? But a comparison between the two 
professions is not, perhaps, a fair one ; 
theology being, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a science, whilst jurispru- 
dence, at least in England, confessed 
ly possesses little claim to so elevated 
a title. Well, then, let us take theo- 
logy as a science, and a very profound 
and comprehensive science it is; can 
it be supposed, that the cleverest man 
upon earth will make himself so com- 
plete a master of that science in six 
weeks, as that he may pretend, at the 
conclusion of that period, to teach it 
to others ? 

But, it may be argued, our candi- 
dates for holy orders contrive, for the 
most part, to finish their academical 
course at least one year previous to 
their attainment of that age, wna 
act of Parliament, they may be ad- 
mitted into the order of nee a 
posing, for argument’s sake, that thi 
were always the case, what then? 
Has the attention of the candidate 
for the priesthood been so carefull 
directed to one subject, as that he wi 
be induced, through habit, to devote 
this year to theological study ?* Quite 
the reverse. His entire ideas, as I 
have already said, such ideas at least 
as he has gathered from his academi- 
cal sources, are secular. He may fol- 
low up, during the interval between 
his dismissal from the University and 
his entrance upon the sacred fanction, 
a course of polite literature, if he be 
inclined to literature at all,—he may 
travel into foreign countries if he be 
a 2 to increase his acquaintance 
t pa a -_ — Pd 

ome, indulge in the sports 
field, if his disposition so lie ; but, with 
the exception of a few weeks, during 





him so much as the elements of-theo- 
logy ; without so much as having had 
a systematic arrangement for private 
study chalked out for him. Above all, 
having heard little or nothing of the 
-eonstitution of his own Church, or of 
@ points of difference between it 
and other Protestant communions, he 
not of ining into the na- 
— oom ie pane what- 
Ww. i may 
quire, relative to the broader 
ic the Christian religion, he 
remains for ever a perfect latitudina- 
_rian on the subject of church govern- 


q 


‘ How different from this is the edit 


‘cation bestowed by every other society 
Christians upon the ela’ of men 
whom they intend to fill the place of 
ainong them! In-the Church 

‘of Rome, it is well known, that a boy 
the priesthood, is, from 

pe gers ome up in ha- 
ting and thinkin om, 

ly different from whieh adhere 


a 


a pga - His stadies are all di- 
to one end; in his very child- 
hood, he reads little elsé than works 








the term; through prejudice, to 
own sect ; who deems it an impe- 
rious duty to ineulcate the doctrines 


of that sect upon his openly. 
or from the pulpit, and w  esteoms 
it meritorious to in proselytes 


. 


wherever he can, and by any means 
which. appear to promise the most 
speedy success. 

It has long, I am quite aware, been 
the fashion, among the professed lovers 
of ee = of their Jet sed: to 
cry u ergy of England, as uni- 
vale able divines, Stanver remiss 
they may be im performing the more 

ve part of their duty: Now, I 
am quite sure that the very reverse of 
this is the case. Take any given num- 


ber of the country cl of England, 
and compare them with the same num- 
ber of the courtry clergy in Scotland, 


or Holland, or Germany, and I will 
wager a series of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine against a series either of the 
Quarterlyor Edinburgh Reviews, that 
the latter.are found the best polemics, 
and- the most thoroughly versed in 
controversial theology.—How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise? But compare the 
one with the other, on thescore of strict 
attention to parochial duties, and I 
am equally confident that the English 
cl ill not be found inferior. Yet 
hastens of England possess not half 
that influence over their parishioners, 
which is possessed by the national 
clergy, at least in the sister kingdom. 
And why ?—Because, as I have shewn 
above, they are at ho pains to instruct 

ir hearers in those very. points on 
which the Scottish clergy lay a great 


to. and a proper weight; but content 


themselves with the deliverance of mo- 
ral and practical discourses, admirably 
caleulated.to make their people good” 
embers of society, oe no means 
adapted ‘to, strengthen t an a pre- 
dileetion ‘for the National: Church. 


The 
deed,» of our lay-members, are real 
churchmen. If their clergyman chance © 


is to pos a pleasing manner in the 
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hurch as long as he remains 


amongst them ; bu 
and be succeeded by aaien 
voice and manner to be a little 
less agreeable, then’ either stay at 
home, or cease to be ious at all, or 
elsewhere, as whim or chance may 
flireet them. Thus, though the in- 
fluence of an individual clergyman 
may here and there be very great, the 
influence of the clergy of England, 
_ taken as a body, amounts to nothing. 
Nor is this the worst part of the 
business. Per there exists not un- 
der the face of heaven so divided a 
body as the cl of the Church of 
. A very few years have gone 
since the press absolutely teemed 
ith their controversies ; accusations 
heresy were bandied about from one 
the other. And ing what 
all this contest ? Concerning ab- 
difficult points of .faith— 


chaz 


nt 


unsettled, ‘which will 
be settled as long e sun and 
jon endure. Who has forgotten the 

of Overton and Daubeny, of 
i and Marsh? .the former of 
asserting that the Church of 
is purely Calvinistic ; the lat- 
at she is purely Arminian ; and 
, that thinks at all rationally, can 
il in perceiving that bis both 

and falsehood in the ments 
Il parties? Why, I contend that 
‘Church of England is a servile 
follower of no human master. She has, 
with consummate wisdom, expressed 
herselfon disputable subjects so vague- 
ly, that almost all Protestant Christi- 
ans may, with safe consciences, sub- 
scribe to her confession of faith ; and 


etl! 


FRESE 
ef ce 
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vouring to give to that confession some 


sons ? 


strict uniformity only in matters more 
particular disciplineand arrangements ; 
whereas it appears to be the object of: 
the Church of E to, threw into 
som te 1 tenets which be= 
pectilianly, tei lueradlfy- lesivieer does 
childken to bald toshetin an nat enauiés 
their own convenience, whilst she vain~ . 
ly struggles to bring about an unifor~ 
mity of sentiment on points where itis 
utterly vain to expect that any ten re«. 
flecting persons will ever think exact~« 
ly alike. | # cx ure ; 
t I hape to resume the subject before 
ong, aud in re. 1 
tic order than my ‘orant ebtleds 
has permitted me to. ; 








RG. 
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- [ancy you, my dear Tom; lolling 
in all that delightful lagsitude.of body 
hick sesh cdbinnate: deme 





8s A 








miss; who inundates you with 
_ about Rouen and Ver- 
tleman who 

conversation” about Paris, the 
is Royal, and the Thuilleries, are 
scarce animals. Although I 

you the measurement of 
column in the Place Vendome, nor 
tiate on the cheapness of the three 
bottles of Champagne consumed daily 
by each of my economizing country- 
men, yet I must not leave Paris alto- 


~ After all, it is a capital mart for the 
characteristic. “Your Frenchman is 


accounted a volatile being, 
and not over well princi- 


pled. A ing clause this, Tom, 
Lodsen waty Maly to bo believed 
John Bull ; it has just truth en 

in it to cover the lie. I will not endea~ 


it 
: 
F 


rer 


4 
Te 


experience, for this plain reason, that 
now-a-days very few of our country- 
men, of w rank, are admitted 
into truly good French society. Their 
lettre de credit may entitle them to 
bow and drink “ limonade” at La- 
fitte’s “‘ Soirees,” or a long purse may 
introduce them “ chez Madame la 
Comtesse * * * * ;” but as for having 
the run of the Parisian hawt ton, that 
is out of the question ; they are still 
more inaccessible, as O'Reilly says, 
than our own inaccessibles. As for 
their volatility, it is true they are al- 
ways gay. La Place, the profoundest 
thinker since Newton, is a delightful 
drawing-room ion. But why 
should this be called volatility? I 
know no being so thoroughly capable 
of attending to the thing before him 
as the Frenchman. The chemist leaves 
his experiments and the long train of 
experimental reasoning in his labora- 
tory, and never seems to enter a draw- 
ing-room like some of his brethren on 
the other side of the channel, swelli 


with the “ inductive phi f 
explode, after the fasion 


e 
is 
F 
% 
i 
‘ 
Fee, 
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every corner of a well-filled drawing- 
room by the small artillery of a pun, 
inference is clear—he must be a 
wyer ; or if, on the other hand, you 
9 a face, which me ere to 
merry, trying to e as much 
wisdom on the thin pencil of its super- 
cilia as would weigh down the pent- 
house of a Samuel Johnson, you guess 
that you are in contact with a young 
yotary of Aisculapius ; and should he, 
in the course of conversation, wince 
when a scientific subject is started, or, 
above all, should any sesquipedalia 
verba escape him, you immediately 
convict him of the misdemeanour. As 
for the clergyman, no one has any diffi- 
eulty in identifying that character— 
> cut of his sables at aes proclaims 
im, but especially his gait, that 
smooth, gliding, noiseless motion, side~ 
ting through the throng, meeting with, 
and making no opposition ; and ifthe - 
physi y be imbued with the rose, 
the gills pendulous, and one or 
two latit ridges stretching across 
the rubicund forehead, you may look 
upon these as collateral evidences of 
the benefice being not far short of 
£1000 per annum. By the way, let 
me make understand, my dear fel- 


low, that there is a world of difference 
_ wrinkles. ~The corrugated front of 
Ww 


rman and that of the 
out-pen , are generated by totally 
different means. In the latter, there 
is an absolute loss of flesh from care 
and poverty, and a thousand causes ; 
in the former, so far from there being 
any loss of substance, the narrow val- 
of his face stand forth, ea necessi- 

tate quasi, from the huge mountains of 
flesh, accumulated out of the 
debris of turtle, venison, teel, and ptar- 





migan. 
- John Bull, wherever he is, and what- 


ever may be his favourite range of 
thought, invariably carries it into all 

, and blurts it.out in all socie- 
ties. It is impossible, on the other 
hand, to affix.a mark to the French- 
man. Le 1, avocat, Mr l’ Abbé, 
are equally. the world, and ‘ne- 


ver theircalling. Hence, 
whale our neighbours of yo- 


latility, we should make the distinc- 
tion between the power of self-abstrac- 
tiom.and senseless gaiety. Where an 
Englishman meets with reverses, his 
resources are his razor and.his pistol ; 
4 Frenchman turns to that all-conso- 
ling word,“ n’importe,” and, having 
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sheng hie shoulders, is instantly. 
into some useful work- 
man. You know that the Prinee Tal- 
leyrand was a teacher of languages in 
High ; and, if I mistake not, Mon- 
‘Due W’Orleans practised the 
pe art in America. But, to descend 
from great to less, you remember Mon- 
sieur res & 
cer; he contrived to accumulate 
nearly £5000, by laborious instructions 
in his profession. This he sank in 
Wheerieo. » The shares which 
: at £100 eee porn to 
£15. But e pauvre Zep not 
think it incumbent w himself to 
take a leap into the 8, by way 
sad pine rid of jhis cares. No—he 
the arches of that noble 
y, aud whenever he could 
to him, would pour 
Hoe aon —e up his tale 
with the oft-repeated clause 
-que c’etoit une mauvaise speculation, 
pourtant faut il ay ave le Pont 


ican my dear fel w, whenever 


you read or hear of French, volatility, 

5 believe that it is another term for 
the power of adapting one’s self to ex- 
ing circumstances. -It is impossible 

to attach any idea of th to the vo- 
latile mind ; and yet, if the national 
character be volatile and us, how 
‘is it that the French shone in 
all the depths of science? -Mathe- 
matics have been advanced as much 
by them, since the Newtonian era, as 
it was by Newton himself, and I very 
much, doubt whether, in the whole 


range of intellect, you will find such. 


acute minds as Paseal and Descartes. 
I could call the Society of Jesus tomy 
aid, if I wanted men of research in 
every branch of knowledge. These are 
not @ few brilliant exceptions, believe 
me. The abstruser sciences are d 
he aes in France ; in fact, half 

h were found after the bate 
tle of Vittoria among the French bag- 
the Mecani- 





que Celeste, other half 
were song mind which 
leste to the V: 


must have hai a great power of ab- 
straction. The works, I was 
told, were well interlined and thumb’d. 
I don’t” believe Cambridge can boast 


of @ score of men who can read La 
Place. You remember * * * used to. 
say, that at his time of life, which was 
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oat 


45, he would not like to begin’ ¢ 
abstruse wotk, and he was a 
lieve that aha 

ve our 
of depth of thought. 

As for the ef vice. with 
which they say abounds, of that, 
sath. Soe eeGuenen enone 

one ‘to own 
rience aptadl & y believ i eho illnes 
er ele ieating 

“cc ex aa 
in to her insular situation for 
her many virtues. Scotland has never 
been tried. -Let her Caledonian Canal 
bear the vices of Foreign nations into 
pee a = steam~ 

ts over scores of idlers 
summer to the “ Ultima Thule,” 10 


nected with France; but it is only 
within twelveor fifteen years that even 
England has comes anything of te 


not mortal, owing to the care : and dili- 
gence with which “l’escrime”.is culti- 
vated. The officers of the ‘‘ Garde du 
Corps” are said to be equally at 
the pistol and at the small-sw: pnay, 
if I am to credit men, whose veracity, in 
other Thad no reason to doubt, 











on . 
a friend who was quietly smoking his 
ipe at my side, and, pointing to a tall 
, playing at billiards— 
Du sollst ihn ‘ corrimirn’ lieber, der 


man wishes to see some fun. 
Le npg aa fe the 
went on with his game, 

der herr Baron” with his pipe, 
the rest of the evening. The next 
heroes met, and the para~ 
ia of the battle were arranged. 
most of the German universities, 
the sc’ is the offensive weapon, 


in Jena, where the rapier is 

the favourite. These schlagers are re- 
y sharp, and the wound which 
heals very kindly. The first 

ing to be done is to measure the dis- 
: this is effected by the two se- 
conds. Each takes a lunge, and 
stretches out his sword until the points 
cross. The space thus covered is mark- 
ed. off by two chalk-lines ; and if, 
during the combat, either the one or 
other of the combatants should step 
over these lines, he instantly comes 
into “ verchiss,” and can only recover 
r i two of 
any of the: landsmandschaften. The 
ground being measured off, we went 
to dress our friend. His shoulders and 
breasts were stript to the shirt ; a thick 
band, well s , and sword-proof, 
was tied round the waist, in order to 


I 


# 


ree 


protect the stomach. The fore part of 
the thigh and the neck were also ~ 
ed, the sword-arm bandaged from 


the wrist to about half way up to the 
arm-pit ; so that, in fact, nothing but 
the face and chest were exposed. The 
two seconds, who are very. active, are 
dressed nearly in the same fashion, 
only they do not disencumber them- 
selves of any portion of their clothing. 
The business of the second is to rush 
in, and prevent any “ nachhieb,” or 
after-blow, when the umpire has call- 
halt :” this, of course, subjects 

to no small portion of the dan- 
. "They are armed with blunt wea- 
pons, and stick close to the left side of 


Fe 


3 
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their principals. In fact, a second 
is one of the requisites to P cacouaital 
duel. The seconds ee the word 


CNov. 


of command, “ los,” and immediately 
our youths began playing with con- 
summate skill. The first round pro- 
duced nothing.t - A second and third 
were chalked off. On the fourth, how- 
ever, the Baron received a slight wound 
in the forehead, which terminated the 
battle. Twelve rounds is the ultima- 
tum of any duel. 
is may serve to give you some 
idea of the generality of the student- 
duels ; some, however, are of a much 
more serious cast. The degree of the 
duel, if I may so'e myself, de~ 
pends upon’ that of the insult. If you 
ve no particular enmity, you can 
resort to the “ practischen-gang,” in 
which the points only of the weapons 
are sharpened. If you have called your 
antagonist “‘ dummer junge,”—stupid 
Foe po the mode which I have 
i is neeessary to iate the of- 
ence ; but “ hunde-fuss,”—hound’s- 
foot, is the height of verbal offence, 
and then it is necessary to fight with- 
out “ cap or bandage.” When any one 
has got credit for being a good swords- 
man, he is, in general, obliged to fight 
more duels than he dreamt of. In the 
first place, he is usually nominated to 
restore the n honour of the youths 
who have tome into “ verchiss,” of 
whom, probably, he knows nothing. 
In the second place, he is the man cho- 
sen by each “‘fuchs,” (fox, a term an- 
swering to our “ freshman,”) who is 
ambitious of becoming “ ein echter 
studiosus,” as an antagonist ; and they, 
of course, find a method of parading 
him. In short, I have known eighteen 
duels to have been fought during the 
semestre, by the same individual. 
Where an unseemly wound, four or 
five inches long, is the penalty which 
a@ man must pay, if he do not learn 


the broad-sword, .of course, each 
bursche devotes no smail ion of 
his time to t ach clan, 







has an appointed 
fcising among them- 
mt’ of which, each 
ractises with the fight- 
ing master one hour a-day ; so that a 
degree of skill is acquired which is 





* This is a slang term in use among the students. .% 

_ » around is determined when a blow is nat parried, or has gone through 
aoe 

‘ 


gen,” as they call it. 
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often very astonishing, .and- which, I 
think, is one of the causes of the slight 
results of the student-duels. I have 
known’ many who had such a com- 
mand of the: weapon, that if they did 
not wish to inflict a wound, they were 
certain of not suffering themselves. 
The ‘duels at Jena, however, are far 
more dangerous. The number of fatal 
results.is much greater than is gene- 
rally known. Therapier inflicts so 
pe topes a wound, so very difficult 
to be seen except by an experienced 
eye, owing to the elasticity of the skin, 
most of the sudden s which 
are given out as caused by apoplexies, 
&c., &c.; are, in short, nothing more 
nor less than the effects of duelling. 
The quarrels of the students among 
themselves, I have said, are not v 
deadly : now and then they are fatal, 
but iar end in anything more 
than a di face, or a tranchant 
wound of the breast. There is, how- 
ever, a prolific and mortal host of bat- 
tles between the officers and students. 
Theenmity which exists between these 
two. classes of persons is inconceivable 
by us. It arises, however, naturally 
enough. The officers, generally speak- 
ing, are reckoned by the students as 
the instruments of tism ; and the 
former look the latter as a set of 
wild fanatics. The students imagine 
themselves to be the guardian genii of 
national liberty, and regard the mi- 
litary as m foes to their most hal- 
lowed feelings. So frequent were these 
fracas in the south of Germany, that 
the Grand Duke of Baden was obliged 
to remove troops which were quartered 
at Heidelberg to Schwetzingen, situ- 
ated about two leagues from this uni- 
versity. The officers rarely now visit 
these romantic and magnificent scenes 
of the Neckar Thal ; and those that 
do, are 2 eng A brothers or friends of 
some of the students. The weapon 
which is generally used in the combats 
between the students and officers is 
the pistol. The sword.is so certain in 
the hands of the Burschen, that few, 
except one of their-own fraternity, 
‘have an equal chance. These duels 


are, for the most itated 
murders. If the insult have been a 
blow, it is expiated only by death. A 


of four or six feet is marked off 
by lines ; each man retires a certain 
given distance, perhaps twenty 
on the other side of his line, and here 
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a barrier is erected. He may ae 
his pistol at any distance between 
barrier and the line, but, should he 
miss, must come up’to thé line, and 
stand to be’shot by his antagonist, who 
has now the power of as 
near as the line on/his side. You are — 
compelled to kill, for the duel can 
only be ow or spars Aer 4 the death ‘of 
one. One of these d Pere be« 
tween a young student of Heidelberg, 
and a Prussian officer, quartered at 
Mayence. The student was shot in the 
pistol arm, and disabled. After three 


months, he n went out, and was 
once more so ly wounded as 
to be obliged to quit the field ; he again 

was the 


recovered, and shot dead 
third time. I trust, for the it 


be 


I cannot, however, close this long 
account, without mentioning one fact ; 
for fact I must think it, as it was af- 
firmed to me as such from the mouth 
of the Elbe to the Rhone. Ifa Prus« 
sian officer oar ene 
again, even t e 
the assaulter. The only sede byw 
he is considered as worthy of associa 
ting with his brother-officers again, is 
by killing the man on the spot !.I 
have had no ity of verifying 
this, which, however, I have” often 
heard. apuhonnp ieaaeanite 
occurred not vi ago in Berlin; 
that may probably be regarded as fur= 
nishing something in of its truth. 
A descendant of a famous Prussian 
field-marshal, himself an officer in the 
Hussars, was detected by the husband 
in intriguing with an actress. The 
husband, if I.remember right, either 
struck or collared him ; upon which 
the young officer thrust a poniard in 
to his side. The. wound, however, 
was not mortal. The officer, lam 
is as noble as he is high in rank, 
therefore was probably actuated to such 
by the certainty of the 
oe which would have ensued, 
had he been struck without attempt« 

“Yours, &, 


Ae 
ie 
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- ‘Porsvrne our plan, as laid out in 
our last Number, we hasten to work 
ourselves clear of a labyrinth, into 
which we precipitated ourselves not 
ago, by supplying our omissions, 
correcting our errors—(a subject 
upon which the less we say, the bet- 
ter,) without making any fuss about 
them.—We have high authority for 
this—(when they venture upon such 
thing as the voluntary correction of a 
blunder—or a—we won't say what)— 
in our brethren of the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. 

Apams, Hannan. This lady, if we 
are not mistaken, is a sister of John 
Adams, late President of the United 
States. John Quincy Adams, of whom 
we have already spoken, is, of course, 
@ nephew of hers. Women, we look 
Sma a privileged class ; but some 

their amusements, it cannot be de- 
nied, are of a serious turn,—and some 
of their + eed studies, rather amu- 
sing. i has 


of her as a 


in reach of his voice : made her way, 
the crowd assembled in the 
: and held on her way, until the 
wild appearance of the road 
stop. A traveller overtook 
Lo re her way - the 
*¢ meeting-house :” expressed as- 
po oer Ae = leaznt the truth: 

upon her steps,—passing 
by the door, as before—through the 
same crowd,—and returned, as she 
went, without having heard the 


Ha 


F 
F 
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rity, by a London bookseller, were 
mere newspaper scribbling. The cor» 
mce of Mr Adams, as & ne< 
—a Minister abroad, and Se~ 
cretary of State at home, has not been 
eollected.. It miay be. found in the 
‘* American State Papers ;” is always 
able—and sometimes masterly. 
. ALston, WasaincTon—thepaint~ 
er. This fine artist has written some 
poetry : and, we are sorry to say, one 
poem—called the “‘ Paiut King.” There 
are, certainly, two or three fine passae 
ges in it ; but we never knew whether 
Alston is making fun of M. G. 
Lewis—o —— : 
is caricaturing the extravagance of an- 
other ; or playing off his own—un- 
der cover : whether he is in earnest or 
not. As a painter, he knows very well 
that any such equivocal disclosures of 
intention, or design, would be the 
death of an artist, whatever were his 
merit, in other matters,—-Nobody can 
mistake the purpose of the following 
lines; wherefore everybody enjoys 
them :— 
“ His whip was.a torch, and his spur was 
match 


a $ 
And over his horse’s left eye was a patch, 
To keep it from burning the manger. 
2 « * . * 
His teeth were calcined, and his tongue 
pp ie gtr though 
t inst them, as though you 
shoulduy 
To play the piano with thimbles.” — 
A touch, by the way, quite Shak- 
spearean ; as, where the bard says,— 
——** The poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In rorporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


No doubt: but quere—how great a 
pang does the poor beetle find, when 
a giant dies? . 
saalacilt ‘pen anlliy-hetitges aont 
¥ 3 burlesque any- 
body’s oecent, and swilborke : ra 
what you please into ridicule ; but— 
in mercy to us—in mercy to yourself 
—let your’ purpose be unequivocal. 


: whether he 


We may laugh in the wrong place, 
else ; and mistake your poetry for 
nonsense. 





©EinaTs—In our October Number, 
WATMULLER, read WERTMULLER : p. 421—for 
Darling, read Darley ; p. 428.-for Dance, read Dana. 


— 


p- 419—for Bouman, read Bowman: for 


read American ; p. 422 




















fg Sree at, he put himself out. 
rrophes, People I fond myn? 
y: sa 
something, by and by ; or do acs 
ing, extravagant—just on the 
confines of the ridiculous—just balan- 
cing between sublimity and burlesque 
—when, afraid of having it caricatu- 
red, or misrepresented, or mistaken— 
or tilted over, into the gulph, by an- 
other, they even tilt it over themselves, 
and have the credit of it: like smug- 
glers, who, when the duties are high, 
and the informer is well paid, inform 
against themselves, and make money 
by the job ;—or, perhaps, Mr Alston 
Deletes dhe’ peem th a: Syalle ; worked 
away, helter-skelter, until he had 
written something more seriously than 
he desired—and much better than he 
wished : when, like many a living au- 
thor, whom we could name,—without 
patience or self-denial h to pre- 
serve the idea, till it-would conie in 
ee enough to throw it 
aside altogether ; or dexterity h 
to interweave it, without ) og the 
whole piece—he lugs it in, to the rui 
of his original plan. Some poets, afraid 
of being caricatured by others, take 
the trouble to caricature themselves. 
' If they run their head against a post, 
1 ways begin the laugh. If they 
do anything very foolish, they know 
well enough, that if don’t tell of 
it, somebody else will. Homer; 
after his absurd comparison of armies 
to bees—protected himself by his frogs 
and mice. Thus Cowper, in his 
Task, and “Gilpin,” laid an an- 
chor to windward. Thus M.. Gi 
Lewis, in his ‘‘ Giles Jollop the grave, 
and the Brown Sally Greene,” secured 
himself, and all his admirers, for ever, 
from eternal ridicule-—It reminds us 
of a friend’s advice—“ If you ever of- 
fer yourself to a woman,” said he, 
* do it so, that if she you; she 
herself shall never be able to tell whe- 
ther you were in earnest or not.”— 
So, too, with Lord Byron. What is 
3eppo—what is Don Juan, but a ca- 
cature of Childe Harold ?—the very 
point on which that incoherent peem 
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that, but offering himself in’ such a 
way, that, if le were rejected, we 
should never know whether he were 
serious or not?———-You are i 

sed. We could mention fifty more of 
these contrivances, to escape accountas 
bility and ridicule. - Point us out a 
pow writer, of any if you can 
—who has not been guilty of — 
er one, who has not been diverted 
from his original design, by accidens 
tal thoughts—rhymes—or mistaken 
scratches of a pen ;—like a painter, by 
a blot ; a captain, or a chess-player, 
by an accidental move. Point us out 
a single one, who, when he is waggish- 
ly di siclng ae to ons elo- 

uent. or i e, if it 

dato his head ; or one, = whet be 
is running before the wind—with 


absolute —every sail set—has 
enough velf-derdal to Lold on his wa P 
nes en eeet ate eee 
g for anything, will not find a 
place for it sooner or later—as he 
would, in chase, for a man overboard 
—for drift wood, with great carbun- 
eles growing to it—or for a dolphin . 
tumbling in his wake. 
Long after the ap of the 
‘* Paiut King,” Mr Alston wrote some 
lines upon the Peak of Chimborazo, in 
which was one. of extraordinary. 
wer. He describes it, after night- 
overtopping the other moun 
tains—rejoicing in the sun-set—and 
luminous with royalty. - 
Baap wr heh grag 


he says:—a line worth his “ Paiut 
King, —the whole of it forty times 
over. Let no man venture to pros 
n the first move- 


ten: 
life ;”’) but we would warn everybody 
on hic pole ‘Ye is im the history of 
all extraordinary men. All have ene 
dured a like trial. - They are all 
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for‘its.beauty, by the erities; and, all 
over, the next, for its faultiness, by 
the same critics: the Chatterton pa- 


gekh § 
if 
Fe 

ul 
if 


if 


work of a young friend. He 
ve Mr A.’s opinion.” “ Well, 
said he—‘“ well, then, to deal 
inly with you—it is a wretched af- 
ir.—There is no ground for hope— 
not even for hope. Let him give up 
the idea. He never ean make a paint- 
er.”—* It was painted by yo — 
* No !—impossible.”—‘ It was—look 
—there is your name ; and here—see 
—here is the date—only seven years 
, you perceive.” 
wiiother warning to those, who give 
out arash judgment upon the youth- 
ful. Many a brave heart has been bro- 
ken: by the hasty word of a critic ; and 
many a critic has persevered—like the 
lawgivers of the Medes and Persians— 
in maintaining every decree—right or 
wrong, after it had once gone forth. 
. Mr Leslie, himself, is another ex- 
ample. While he was yet an appren~ 
tice, in a book store, his mother, find- 
ing that his heart was fixed upon 
wing, consulted with Mr Rem- 
brandt Peale, the historical and por- 
trait painter. ‘‘ No,”—said Mr Peale, 
who is a man of ten thousand, for ho- 
—* no, madam. Ours is a mi- 
business, at best. There is no- 
thing remarkable in these little sketch- 
es by your son. Advise him to give up 
the notion ther: Disco e him. 
Even, if he should succeed : if he should 
be able to paint as good a picture as I 
do—he will only be, as I am—after a 
long life of labour, miserably poor.” 
Such was the effect of this advice— 
well meant, and seriously given—that 
Mr Leslie returned, like a galley slave, 
to the counter ; and remained quiet, 
for a whole year. His tiature broke 
out anew, then: he made some fine 
sketches (of Cooke and Cooper the ac- 
tors :) excited attention: His master 
up his indentures—let him go 
3 and a purse was made be to 
uca- 


my 


iE 


-e him over the waters, for 
the statue of the mp mer 
2” the horse of Ap- 


ce sobs _— 

pellerof which the hore of lesan 
was a better judge than Alexan- 

ree ane the mar- 
-place, ed. all. over, one day, 
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pers: the S eare papers (by a boy 
of seventeen :) the Angerstein picture, 
chosen, we believe, by Mr West and 
Sir Thomas Laurence: What are all 
these, but so many warnings to you? 
, Bartow Joey. Author of the Co- 
LUMBIAD, & prodigious poem, with no- 
thing in it so bad—so miserably bad— 
as one may find in almost every page of 
Milton : with many passages, which, if 
such kind of poetry were not entirely 
done with, in this world—and for ever 
(we nage) ree be thought very 
good: and—and—and that is all. We 
can’t, for our souls, work out another 
word in favour of the poem—whatever 
We may, concerning the poet—who 
was really a very good sort of a man— 
very honest—and very American : .al- 
though he did give up the ghost at the 
chariot-whéels of Napoleon Buona- 
parte while tugging after him, in his 
Russian expedition. 

. Barton, Dr. A writer of consider- 
able. merit ; and author, among other 
works, of one, upon Mepicat Bo- 
TANY, the reputation of which is high, 
among men of science. 

Berxnar, Dr. A theologian, we 
believe. This gentleman has written 
a History of New Hampshire, one of 
the six New England States, in three 
vols. 8vo.. It is a large, faithful, heavy, 
tiresome compilation, which anybody 
may read—if he can—without peril to 
his orthodoxy. A long time ago, one 
Mr Plumer, a lawyer—dut, we be- 
lieve, a very honest. man—undertook 
to get upa history of the state (of 
which, by the way, he has been gover- 
nor, since) in better style. He has 
been about it something like half acen- 
tury: the state, we should observe, con- 
tains about SAO inhabitants: and 
beingav: ewd, positive, conscien- 
tious, aentesiell perpendicular old 
gentleman—who puts down just_so 
much as he can swear to, and no more, 
She peoheney is, that by the end of 

half century, or thereabouts, 
he will have made a book, entirely 
worthy of his native state. But he 
must work hard ; or he won’t keep up 
with the alterations. 

Benezet, Antuony. This bene- 
volent creature—the Howard of Ame- 
rica—wrote a little work a long time 

called, ‘‘Some Historical Account 
if Guinea,” The abolition of the slave 
5 
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trade—with all the reasons for that 
abolition, which are now used—may 
be traced up to thé writings of this 
man. But, we can go still farther 
back, in the history of America, to 
show that her people were the /irst 
whoset their faces—and lifted up their 
voices—in oppositiontoslavery. George 
Keith was a formidable adversary of 
the slave-dealers—( our slave-dealers, 
who supplied all North America with 
slaves)— about one hundred and forty 
years ago. He has been followed by a 
multitude of American writers, many 
of whom (as Benezet, Rush, Lay, 
Sandiford, Woolman, and others) made 
war upon the slave trade, and 
very, long and long before Great 
Britain had stirred, hand or foot, in 
the work of abolition or emancipation. 
«Even Denmark was before Great 
Britain, by many years—Lord Castle- 
reagh, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing : and Massachusetts preceded her, 
by more than one hundred and fifty 


ears. 
. In the “ Massachusetts Historical 
Collections,” (volumes of extraordi- 
nary value, on every account) a paper 
ill be found, on the subject of sla- 
very, in Massachusetts. It was writ- 
ten by Dr Belknap, just mentioned. 
BicELow—Author of a late work 
on the Meptcat Botany of North 
America. The plan was comprehen- 
sive: and the parts, which we have 
met with, accidentally, have been wor- 
thily done. The undertaking and exe- 
cution are honourable to the country. 
Buunt,Epmunp M.—Blunt’s“ Na= 
vicaTor, we have heard of; but do 
not know it. His “ Coast Pixor,” 
however, we know to be the result of 
2 profound acquaintance with seaman- 


ship, and practical navigation. It should: 


be, and we believe is, in the hands of 
every navigator upon the North Ame- 
rican coast. 

Botany. The writers upon Bo- 
tany, in the United States, with two 
or three exceptions, (Drs Barton and 
Bigelow, for example, ) are mere pam- 
ph compilers, and elementary 

-makers. Botany is lectured about, 
all over the country: the very women 
and children can prattle upon it—su~ 
perficially—which is about all that 
anybody SY. asi (with half-a-dozen 
exceptions Georgia to Maine :— 
Yet; all North America, to a tho- 


~going di iple of Linneus, wer 
ile tne han “2 great. Seat 
OL. + 
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garden.—It_ was in contemplation, 
some years ago, when party spirit ran 
high, in that country, to establish a 
sort of asylum for ted rari- 
ties—ander the name of a Botanical 
Garden—at Washi -s MrClay 
was then Speaker of the House ; and 
—very much in earnest, his country- 
men thought—while manceuvring for 
the Presidential chair—We« had some 
suspicion of ‘his a : and, by way 
of proving it—sent him a s pac- 
ket of rare and valuable seeds, for his 
own use: offering, at the same time, 
if they would establish any such gar- 
den, to furnish a manager without ex- 
pense.—Mr Clay talked beautifully 
upon the subject—but never did any- 
thing more. The nation had a 
roxysm of economy about that time ; 
and Mr Clay was unwilling to hazard 
a proposition concerning the garden. 
We happen to know a French gene 
tleman (Monsieur Le Roy) who, in 
his great zeal for the propagation of 
rare and useful plants, in America— 
went over a part of the United States 
(Maryland, Virginia, and the district 
of Columbia)—distributing valuable 
seeds and specimens, among the farm- 
ers, gentry, and men of science.—To 
what effect?—Hear his own words. 
Keep in mind, that he was an old 
man—exceedingly respectable—a man 
of integrity and great science—a phi- 
lanthropist, in the wide, and full sense 
of the term :—that the seeds and spe- 
cimens, of which we speak, were ob- 
tained, by himself, personally, on ap- 
plication to his friend, the manager of 
the National Garden at Paris: and 
that he gave them away to anybody 
and everybody, who would undertake 
to try them.—“ Sair,” said he—with 
tears in his eyes—while speaking to 
“ ourself,”—“ Sair, I shall say to 
you. When I—I, myself—come agai 
—how you think I find him (the 
seeds )—diable !—jess where I leave 
him. I am so provoke—How you find 
tat ?”—It was very true. Notone out 
of twenty perhaps, to whom he had 
given these rarities, had ever taken the 


. trouble to open the parcel, after his 


back was turned. 

Professors of Botany—as of every- 
thing else—are plenty enough, all over 
the United States. Some, A 
are quite respectable. They haveone 
at Haward University, a Mr Nuttal, 
(from Yorkshire, England,) whose 
knowledge of Heder American ve- 
. 4 - 


bE 


ki the signs, proper- 
se 
uence of his travelling among 
the Indians of America, Spee ex- 
tensive and accurate.—But, a person, 
whose name is Whitlaw ; a Scotch- 
man, has done more to promote a ge- 
neral kno of Botany—and a, po- 
love of that delightful study by 
is transparencies, throughout Ame- 
rica, than everybody else in it. He is 
an a i man; wholly Me 
out education ; ignorant of everything 
but botany, and the uses of botany ; 
but has made oo eneee vege 
veries concerning the pathology o 
plants, and the mischievous influence 
of soil _ their Drag ae has 
passed a large s life amon 
the Indians of North and South aoe 
rica ; in the West Indies—and in the 
United States, whither he is now gone 
_ Many of his discoveries owe 
eir origin to an attempt of his, upon 
the island of New York, to raise, 
“grow,” or, as the Virginians would 
say,to make the plants of the wilderness, 
mountain, and solitude, in the noisy 
sea-breeze of a noisy island. He had 
well nigh ruined himself, in the un- 
dertaking. He is the founder of the 
Bayswater Asylum, near London, 
where miracles are ‘ormed every 
day of the week, under high authori- 
ty, upon those who are afflicted with 
serofula and glandular diseases. He 
cannot speak English ; never finished 
a sentence in his life: is vulgar and 
illiterate, beyond all belief ; and yet, 
by extraordinary perseverance ; great 
sagacity, and, we believe, great ho- 
nesty, he has acquired a surprising 
knowledge of botany—a knowledge, 
that is , On many accounts. 
Burxe—wrote a history of one of 
the United States—Virginia. If our 
memory serve us, it is a miserable 
book—meagre, and talkative. We do 
not venture to —_ positively—there 
being half a mn histories of the 
same state. 
CreaveLanp—Professor of Che- 
mistry, in Bowdoin College, Bruns- 


wick, Maine, = of the New Eng- 
land circle.)—We were wrong, the 
-other day, in saying, that no Ameri- 
can writer, except the authors of the 
Federalist, had produced a standard 
 work.-We were ' ing, it is true, 
of literature ; Mr Cleaveland’s 


book is a matter of .science—but, still, 
to avoid all misconstruction, we take 
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this opportunity of explaining. Mr 
Cleaveland’s naa oo is the best 
work of the kind, in the world. It is 
adopted as a text-book, in certain of 
the German universities. It is not 
well known here ; but, wherever it is 
known, is desérvedly appreciated. 
About six years ago, he undertook a 
treatise upon Concuo.oey ; but has 
been too poor—too miserably pest 
we believe, to complete his design. 
His pay, if we recollect rightly, is 
about 700 dollars (150/.) per annum : 
and he is driven to itinerant lecturing, 
on chemistry, during vacations, for 
the support’ of his little family. He 
is an exception to the American vota- 
ries of science, in general. He is 
profound— mathematical —exact —in 
everything, that he undertakes. 
CLINTON, DE Witt. A statesman; 
the projector of the great Western ca- 
nal: a man of science and literature ; 
remarkable for his publie spirit—and 
for his unprincipled political intrigue. 
He has been governor of New York, 
mayor of the city, more than once— 
once had—nay, has yet, perhaps 
—a good chance for the Presidency. 
He has written some valuable papers 
—upon the policy iculture—his- 
tory—and literature of North Ameri- 
ca; but has never committed himself 
beyond a pamphlet or so, at a time ; 
which, of course, has been largely over- 
rated. No matter for the-Presidency. 
—He will be remembered as the ori- 
ginator of the Erie Canal—the disco- 
verer, that money taken out of one 
pocket and put into another in the 
same country ; that heavy taxes—vo- 
luntary or involuntary—which are 
disbursed, in works of public utility, 
among the very persons who pay the 
taxes, cannot impoverish a people—he 
will be remembered much longer for 
these things, than if he had been a 
dozen presidents. ; 
Coorgr—An Englishman, by birth : 
author of a work-on the Banxrurr 
Laws of the United States, (and still 
valuable ; though done up, in a hur- 
ricane :) a translation of Justjn1an’s 
InsTITUTES ; with a volume of notes, 
indicating great labour, diligence, me- 
mory, and research ; an eminent civi- 
lian: a judge, in one of the State 
courts :—and, we believe, three pro- 
fessors, in Mr Jefferson’s new uni- 
versity: to wit—Professor of Law: 
Professor of Chemistry : and Professor 
of—we hardly know what.—He is a 
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very able man: but has achieved no- 
thing entirely worthy of himself.—A 
work upon ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence” 
by him, in 1 vol. 8vo, is one, that 
every lawyer should have in his li- 
brary. For want of the knowledge, 
there accessible, many a poor fellow ; 
and many a wretched woman, has gone 
to the » ws.— There oe ee 
Judge Cooper, in America, father of 
Mr Cooper, the novelist: but we know 
of nothing from his pen. The two 


are continually confounded with one. 


another, in their own country. 
Croakrr. Under this portentous 
nate, some years ago, a writer appear- 
ed in the New-York Evening Post, 
whose verses “ye more. aon 
pleasantry, and real wit, by far, than 
any. transatlantick rhymer of whom 
we have ever heard. bett will not 
soon forget him—Cobbett, 
** Who left his country for his country’s 
. good :”” 
nor Bristed.— We all know how much 
it has been ee — re late, for nd 
poetry-people to about a multi- 
tude of sweet, or dear things—all of 
which are not so sweet or so dear, as 
one other thing, whatever it may be. 
Croaker touches them up very pretti- 
oie ar is this—he says—and very 
‘is that—(enumerating many de- 
lightful matters, that are dear enough, 
God knows)—and ends with— 
** Dear are Bristed’s» volumes at’ half 


—-On another occasion, while the 
trumpery style of the day was getting 
worse worse, he wrote an Invoca- 
tion to Peace. We do not recollect the 
words precisely ; but will answer for 
their being substantially these— 

Ss Arise, O Peace! in. thy best muslin 
+, gown, 

And wave o'er this distracted town, 

‘Thy cambrick pocket-handkerchief.” 


We do not know this writer's true 
name.—Near the same time, too, ano- 
ther person appeared, in the same pa- 
per; (much to the credit of Dr Col- 
thati—whose paper was one of the last, 
‘into which we should have looked for 
_ anything of the kind) and threw off, 
somehow or other, in conjunction with 
Croaker, a magnificent piece of poetry, 
to the American Eagle. Would that 
‘we knew his name !—He is dead, we 
believe; we have been ised a ma- 
nuscript of hiis—by John M‘Lean—a 
j ‘of New York—who, we hope, 
will take the hint.—Extravagant as 
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the vee was; and although some of 
the Eagle part, was taken from Neal’s 
Battle of Niagara—which is made up, 
as he himself owns, of ‘ eagles, rain- 
bows, plumés, and stars,”—yet was it 
enough to prove, that the author of it 
had more in his blood, than for- 
ty thousand of the Pauldings, East- 
burns, Bryants, Percivals, and Sprogues 
of the day. 
Cotpen, Capwattaper. “This 
gentleman wrote a life of Robert Ful- 
_ the —— ao man ; 
e person who, by his ingenuity, 
severance, aud > sar le me ta 
turned all the diseoveries of his pre- 
decessors, in steam-navigation, to ac- 
count.—By the way—some extraordi- 
nary errors, upon this point, appear to 
be entertained by our coun 
The Americans never have claimed the 
invention—or the discovery of steam 
power: no—nor even the first idea of 
applying it, in the navigation of ships. 
They only say, what is true. They 
eta se n American—a Virginian, 
w name was James Rumsey, did 
actually build a steam-vessel in 1785, 
which ascended the Potowmac at the 
rate of four miles an hour: and en the 
10th of March, 1785, did actually write 
as follows, to George Washi - 
‘< T have quite convinced myself, that 
boats of may be made to go 
against the current of the Mississippi 
or Ohio rivers ; or in the Gulf stream, 
from 60 to 100 miles a-day.” In 1787, 
the same person published a pamphiet, 
which is yet in being, upon the. same 
subject. Miller’s experiments upon 
the Forth and Clyde canal were made, 
and his book published, in. 1787. . Of 
course—whatever may: have been the 


first idea—or, wherever it may have 


originated—an American was the first 
who ever applied it with success: and 
Fulton—another American—was the 
man who revived the whole doctrine ; 
improved upon it ; aud made it of use, 
long after it had been given up as a 
visionary thing here,—and when, in ~ 
fact, any. idea of steam navigation, 

such as it now is, would have been 


like an idea of balloon navigation put 
forth now. ‘Colden has beet ridiculed 


and rsed by the Q: Review 
caineithe gies by mand hestogped 
sense—for what has 


sure. "s fi 
Dasney—another American: 
of whom we know nothing at all. We 





surgeon : founder, we will venture to 
say, of the Baltimore Medical College 
—~an institution of high character, 
wherein some two or three hundred 
medical students are kept in training. 
Dr Davidge has made several attem 
to get up a medical journal under his 
own eye—but always failed ; and al- 
ways will, so long as he writes in the 
Johnsonian style—of which he is very 
fond ; and for the writing of which, 
with ali his good sense, he is altogether 
incompetent. It is the hurly-burly 
nonsense of a giant, at best ; but never 
to be used at all, with impunity, by 
anything less than a giant. 
_Devartarine—The publisher, not 
author, of Delaplaine’s Repository—a 
work purporting to contain the bio- 
graphy of “ DistTiINGuISHED AMERI- 
‘cans.’ It begins with a life of Chris- 
topher Columbus; and, reasoning 
therefrom, will end, we should sup- 
pose, with one of Captain Parry. It 
is, altogether, a ridiculous affair—a 
piece of solemn blarney—very ponder- 
ous, and very interminable. We hard- 
ly know at whose doors to lay it. 
Walsh, we believe, had a hand in 
Franklin’s life; and Mr Sanderson 
worked up some of the other pieces. 
Altogether, however, it is the uc- 
tion of some ee ae e, who 
had got a reputation for ical wri- 
ting and patriotism—two things—ei- 
ther of which were enough now to 
play the devil with any man of com- 
mon.sense. No two of these gentry 
seem to have had the —_ — up- 
on any one point ; and yet, ave 
united; like se cana of glass-blow- 
ers—iu puffing up whatever they turn- 
ed hands to ; till it was ready to fly 
in'their own faces, and could only be 
cvoled by putting it into a hot oven.— 
In one word: work is a reproach 
to the literature of the age—and a dis- 
grace to American modesty. There's 
aclimax! 905 « 
Dewnnize—~Projector, founder, and 
editor of the Portrovio, a monthly 
ine, published at Philadelphia, 
which, for ‘Many years, enjoyed con- 
siderable tation abroad—we think 


« Mr Dennie was not. a 
man of genius—there was nothing re- 


mgarkable in anything that he ever said 
or did. ::Hewas only.a man of talent - 
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—assiduous—tame—and (what more 
can we say ?)—classical. Genius, we 





[Now 


take to be—in comparison with talent, 
what the countenance is to the body 
ofaman. The divinity is only to be 
discovered in the face. A regal tread 
is nothing to a regal front. Fine forms 
are forgotten ; fine faces are not.— 
Forms are often alike—countenances 
rarely. In short—it is by the coun- 
tenance of a man; that we remember 
him, it is by his genius. It is not by 
his person—it is not by his talent. Mr 
Dennie’s “Lay Preacuen” is very 
common-place; though universally 
praised in America.—Perhaps the true 
cause of such unreasonable admiration 
is only this. Dennie is dead. John 
E. Hall, the present editor, is alive. 
Dennie was a gentleman: John E. 
Hall is a blackguard. Dennie did, 
now and then, say something that a 
man might remember, if he worked 
hard: Hall—Heaven help him—has 
no other hope, but in being forgotten. 
Dennie knew his deficiencies ; and, 
therefore, never ventured upon sar- 
casm, eloquence, or wit. John E. 
Hall has no notion of his; and is 
eternally blacking his own face—and 
breaking his own shins, to make peo- 
ple: laugh. He had the misfortune, 
some ago, to'fall acquainted with 
Mr T Moore, the poet, while 
Mr Moore was “‘ trampoosing” over 
America. It spoilt Hall—turned 
his brain. He has done little-or no- 
thing since, but make-believe about 
criticism ; talk dawdle-poetry with a 
lisp ; write irresistible verses under 
the name of “‘ Sedley,” in his own ma~ 
gazine: twitter sentimentally about 
Little Moore—his ‘‘ dear little Moore”’ 
—puffing himself all the time anony- 
mously, in the newspaper—while he 
is damning himself, with unspeakable 
sincerity, twelve times a-year, in his 
own magazine. , 

We. do not think very highly of the 
mutton-headed Athenians, at Phila- 
delphia ; but we do think, neverthe- 
less, that Mr John E. Hall is a little 
too much of a blockhead even for their 
meridian.—They have some honesty ; 
he has none. They are not unprin- 
cipled—he is.—We have caught him 
sw ing, now and then—with a 
bold formidable countenance. We 
have inquired into the matter; and 
have formly found—that it was on 
account. of what the Portfolio had 
been::~ as if.one, while robbing a hen~ 














on: as if one, on 


coming into possession of another 
man’s wardrobe, should. 


Drama—See Comentss. Mr Noah, 
editor of the New York Advocate, a 
Jew—and the Jew, whose election to 
the office of High Sheriff, was the rea- 
son why the Christians of New York 
were afflicted by the yellow fever— 
this Mr Noah, who is very clever in 
his way, has written some tolerable 
farces, and some intolerable popular 
entertainments. Neal wrote a tra- 
gedy, which might be made somethin 
a would goall over it oo 
a , unsparing temper. He decla- 
red once, that he woudl and, more- 
over, that he would undertake to 
show, that what men call poetry is al- 
together out of place, in the serious 
and pathetic—and little better than 
atrocious nonsense, in the solemn and 
awful ; the profound and passionate. 


The t passages of S e, SAYS 
he, a without poetry, Men, waa 
feel—never talk poetry. Fine lan- 
guage is always a mark of insincerity: 
it has‘no business in the drama, ex- 
cept in description. 
‘The writers of America have no en- 
ent, whatever, to venture up- 
onthedrama. The of thea~ 


tres, like the book-publishers, cannot 
afford, of course, to give an American 
author anything for a play, when th 

can get a better one, by every arrival, 
Sor nothing—after it has been cast for 
yo stage ; and passed the or- 

Du Ponceau. A distinguished ci- 
vilian ; and, we believe, a French- 
man. We have seen some valuable 
papers of his, on the Roman law ; and 
by him; if we are not mistaken, a 
translation of Bynkershoek. It was a 
masterly performance. 

Dwient, Timotuy: D. D. Presi- 
dent. of Yale College, New Haven, 
Connecticut ; one of the New England 
States.. Dr D. wrote the Conqutst 
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. said of it, ( 
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or CaNaAN—a poem of great strength 
—no reek yey beauty 5° 
et, altogether of a character w ; 

a proud, strong comprehen- 

sive, and exalted mind. ‘The unlucki- 
est,—if not the cruellest thi ever 
Review laid it on—hot and heavy—) 
were by Darwin and Th) 
former praised the versification ; and: 


_ the latter, after selecting a or. 


two for pet wna 

—went a out of his to pour: 
forth a lamentation rs ta Dr: 
Dwight, because Mr had: 
never heard of him, and knew little or: 
nothing about him. Dr D. has writ« 
ten like an antediluvi 
civil thing ‘to his and stature)— 


‘upon theology and politics ; and our 


brethren of the Quarterly Review—so 
remarkable for their impartiality and 
consistency—have lately taken up the: 
s in favour of his divinity ;— 
whose politics, if they had known any 
thing of a even pondered w 
upon certal iatieatiiieiiaal 
would ape te hair of their flesh 
rise. Dwight was a strong—up- 
right—obstinate man ; of extraordina< 
ry good sense, and unconquerable re~ 
solution: two properties which 7 
ed in everything that he ever said-ox 
did. He gave no quarter.—He took 
none. 
Eastsovrn—Author, in 
with aw else, whose name we 
forget, of Yamoyrpen, a story in verse; 
about King Philip of Mount 
We have never been: able to read : 
eS en ee 
we found some passages of singular 
beauty ; a deal of newspaper trash ; 
and a very active, penetrating sense of 
what is—in some cases. With 
more tice—more boldness—more 
fire—than any other people under hea~ 
ven but such as they had—their own 
countrymen for auditors—this pair of 
poets might have made a poem, which 
would have outlasted ninety-nine one- 
100thsof the poetry with which 
Simpletons !—will new poets never 
learn, that poetry is always 
however it may be expressed ;. 
rhythm, cadence; (regular cadence, 
—rhyme—alliteration, riddles, 
acrostics, are all beneath ; that 
better poetry has been said in prose, 


— 


be said—either in blank verse orrhyme. 
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Poetry and: eloquence have a rhythm 
eriseesone ones sieoes 
en , 
i wild melod Of an 


as the 
Edlian harp.—But more of this here- 
after. 


eee nonin aie an ere a 
capital i one e most 
men that wee hve 
ea a alton was greatly i 

ed to him ; so is Mr Perkins. On go- 
back, now, to the which 
wer Evans held, nearly two er 
tions respecting ties o 
steain; ie sounds like prophecy. He 
foretold, with astonishing precision, 
things which were then hooted at by 
is countrymen—phenomena and in- 
ventions, which have all come to pass. 
A few only remain to be accomplished. 
Our ao 
haps our ws—are to run by 
steam. We are not only to boil pota- 
toes and wash clothes by steam—but 
perform a multitude of other familiar, 
matrimonial, household occupations. 
pretty experiments 
already, that have been made with hot 
water, tea slops, &e. &c.; entertain 
great expectations from the use of va- 
pour—vapours—and vapouring—not 
only in domestic, but in public life ; 
and. to see the time, when a man 
may veriture to leave his whole fami- 
ly—his conscience—and all his affairs— 
in the care of a steatn engine,—built, 
like an Etruscan vase—a 
as coffve urn—or a aps 

piece: and, on going a journey, wi 
have to put up a chafing-dish, 
a vial of water, (with his razors, 
teoth-brushes, and soap, )—which, on 
being ly attached to his body, 
‘will | ; it—at whatever rate he 
pleases ;—-in whatever direction he 
seer eo Nay, in process of time, who 
ws but his own we may 
be so applied, without either a chafing- 
dish or a bottle—as to send him over 

a tolerable road like the mail-coach ! 
. Evans, Estwicn—A Ne saa 
Yankee—(tau ical, nla~ 
tive of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
His Pepesrrian’s Tour over two or 
three thousand miles of North Ameri- 
‘ca on: foot—barefooted a part of the 
‘time—over ice and snow, in the depth 
‘of winter—in company with two dogs 


F 


‘only—both of which (not whom, as Ir- 
ving and certain other of our popular 
‘writers would say) were destroyed by 
the wolves, bears, or catamounts—is 
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quite another Robinson Crusoe jour- 
nal ;—and what is yet better, perhaps 
— itis faithful, true, and particular. 
We believe in the book ; and by this 
we mean, that we have confidence in 
the truth of it. Some of his country- 
men have a meaning for the word be- 
lief, which might mislead a fellow, if 
he were not rather scrupulous. They 
will:say; for example, We don’t be~- 
lieve in patent ploughs, wooden broad 
axes; ditto nutmegs, cuckoo-clocks, 
and horn gun-flints; that is, we do 
net approve of such things: and they 
will say, too, for example, We do be- 
lieve in Mr Jefferson, the American 
war, and spitting where we please ; 
that is, we do approve thereof. This 
mode of speech is heard in Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, and parts of Maryland ; 
a tion, altogether, who do not 
ieve in nightcaps.———Evans was.an 
eccentric, bold, queer, adventurous fel- 
low—a little mad undoubtedly—as all 
men of inne extraordinary men 
—and ail who are unlike the majority 
of mankind, always are. Every aber- 
ration from the common road is eccen- 
tricity ; and what is eccentricity. but 
?—as our friend Polonius 
would say. Every deviation from the 
plane of the ecliptic—wherein all the 
mob of stars, constellations, and signs, 
are eternally plodding, makes a comet 
of a fellow. 

Everett, Arex. H.—Chargé d’af- 
faires of the United States, America, 
to the Court of the Netherlands. A 
very sensible, and very amiable man ; 
who, in. the year 1823, wrote a book 
of about 100 octavo. pages, in reply to 
Mr Malthus: wherein Mr E, deceived 
himself, we think, of several matters, 
whith it would be well for anybody to 
undeceive him in.—In the first place, 
he persuades himself, that ‘ his illus- 
trious friend Sir James Mackintosh,” 
—+that t statesman and philoso- 
pher,” as he calls him, (with some pro- 
priety, too,)—was able to understand 
Mr Everett's “ new ideas on popula- 
tion :”-—now, not being more remark- 
able for politeness, perhaps—though 
sufficiently remarkable for that—such 
as it is—than for our modesty and sin- 
cerity; we beg leave to set Mr Everett 
right.—We say, that Sir James never 
understood Mr E.’s explanations ; be- 
cause, if he did, we have too much 
respect for Sir James to believe, that 
he would have permitted Mr E.—so 
amiable and good as he is—to expose 
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himself sé unhappily, as he has, b 
the boeke z 


In the aecond Mr E. persuades 
himself, that oe hed a long retin: 
tion with Mr Malthus himself, at the 
East India College, on the subject of 
his, Mr E.’s, “« new ideas ;” and that 
he, Mr E., made his theory intelligible, 
as a reply to Mr Malthus.—Now, do 
we undertake to say, that Mr Malthus 
never did understand Mr E.’s “ new 
meas ;” that he took them for a de- 
JSence of Mr M.’s theory—or—or— 
that the politeness of Mr Malthus is 
greater than the sincerity of Mr Mal- 
thus. ; 

And, thirdly, Mr Everett has per- 
suaded himself—with some difficulty, 
it would a that his book is a 
refutation of Mr Malthus. Now, do 
we undertake to say, that it is a con- 
Jirmation of Mr M.’s doctrines and 
theory. 

Mr Everett sets out with a denial 
of Mr M.’s principles, and ends with 
an admission of their truth. 

Malthus maintains, that there is a 
tendency in the human family to in- 
crease faster than the means of subsis- 
tence; that pestilence and famine are 
the means by which the increase of 
population is kept within the means 
of rong scrap 2 os re radeon 
raging, we should rather discouw 
the increase of population deena 1 
is better never to have been born, than 
to die of pestilence and famine.—Of 
course, we only aim to give the sub- 
stantial part—the sum and substance 
of the argument. 

Mr Everett says no, to all this. 

“ Mr Malthus maintains that the 
increase of population necessarily pro- 
duces distress and scarcity” —says Mr 
E.—But Mr Malthus maintains no 
such thing. He only maintains that 
there is-a tendency, in such increase, 
to produce distress and scarcity :—and 
that, after a certain time, and a cer- 
tain increase, distress and scarcity 
must be. 

Mr E. says, that “ the effect of an 
increase of population is to produce a 
comparative abundance.”—(N. B.— 
For a time, it is) 

Mr Malthus declares, that popula- 
tion increases at the rate of 1. 2. 4. 8. 
16: and that food increases as 1. 2. 3. 
* Nir By that population i 

verett says, that tion in- 
creases as 1. 2. rar 16: and that food 
increases as 1. 10: 100. 1000.—(Mr 
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Owen of Lanark, by the way. says the 
same thing—in Pk Ee i 

But how does Mr Everett answer 
Mr Malthus? How does he establish 
his own theory ?—Take his own words. 

‘* ‘The population of London,” says 
he, * has the er of doubling itself 
every twenty-five years: or, of incréa- 
sing in the manner of a geometrical 
progression: But— . 

* The means of subgistence, which 
can be obtained, from the direct pro 
ducts of the , occupied by the 
city ——— ion, panne age phan 
crease with greater rapidity, at 
of an arithmetical ion. 

** Hence, it may be affirmed, 
certainty, at any given moment, that 
the period must very shortly arrive, 
when weal mene of the city of 
London wi distressed for want of 
provisions—Ir (Mr E. ‘overlooked a 
certain 1F, upon which the whole sys- 
tem depends)—Ir the tion of 
London cannot find provision out of 
their own territory.” 

Observe. : Mr E. chooses London ; 
states his own case—puts the whole 
controversy at issue, in his own way? 
and, as he a to believe, demon- 
strates the ity of Mr Malthus’s 
reves bt this case bakes rey ame 9 
cause the. territery > “upon . 
which more than a million are 
supplied in oan mai does 
not su , the means 
of tert ire for hoenty.™ 

To all which a » we reply 
bine What w become of Lon- 

n, if it could not obtain provisions 
from abroad ?—if it could not obtain 
the produce of other lands, to nou- 
rish its population >—or—which is the 
same thing—if the whole world were 
as populous as London ?—Would not 
pestilence and famine follow? and 
would it not have been better for the 
surplus lation of London—yea, 
of the whole world, if it had never 
been born ?— 

** Such a case cannot ha »” you 
will say. Granted. But why make 
such a case for yourself? Why 
that population should be Pil R's 
because 1,000,000 of are main- 
tained—(in a territory capable, on your 
own supposition, of ng only 
twenty) — by subsistence, which is 
drawn out of othér terri 


tories ?—Do 


7 not ptr pecica _ 
mit —every r 
Malthus contends for za Segue: 
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., You-haye, But how has it 
?—We will inform you. Mr 
tendencies— 


reasoned be ms 

he looked upon the whole world, at the 
game time. You reasoned upon ten- 
dencies too; but yours were proxi- 
mate—his remote: and you saw only 
a Sse wendy ot 6 chee. He is 
ight, in whole: you are wrong, 
in the om DeiFen 900 eM, in 
supposing, that, for a ong a 
part of the population—so long as every 
man is qble to raise more food than he 
himself can consume, that increase of 
ion. may cause an increase of 
— however, is never dis- 
puted by Mr Malthus. He only wants 
to know what is to become of man- 
kind, when the earth cannot support 
them: when they have multiplied— 
anywhere—at any time—so that food 
cannot be “* for them : weier: 

pestilence, a famine, or a civil war, 
not likely to do that Cag betine the 
whole world has become like a city) 
which common sense, and wise legis- 
lative provisions, might have done ages 
pop ea little or no difficulty— 

or no suffering.— 
Mr Everett has also written a work 
upon Evrors, which has been spoken 
well of ; but we have never had an op- 
portunity of reading it properly: and 
will not venture an opinion upon it, 
until we have. 

Everett—Epwarp, (we believe:) 
late Editor of the North American 
Review ; a fine scholar ; and a man of 
uncommon genius. His diction is 
beautiful clear ; but never bold, 

i ,. Or ive. His elo- 
quence—written uence, Wwe mean 
—is ive, chaste, and very agree- 
able, without being ogg a por ys 
or overpoweri The i 
work is to be found in the North Ame- 
rican Review, from the “ fall” of 1819, 
immediately after his -return from 
Greece, when he undertook the Edi- 
torship, up to this time, His pepere 
are chiefly relating to 
Oe tntan Italy, and Ger- 
many.—He still writes for the North 
American Review ; and may be placed, 
undoubtedly, the first young 
men of the age.—He was a graduate 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
(Mass.) near Boston. When about 
nineteen, or twenty, he was chosen to 

i x (whom we 


peace mh alse distinguished U: 
ve ment n 
tarian preacher, ihe charge of a si | 
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rich, numerous, and respectable con- 
—-— who, in enor! we “t 
“‘clergymen” are spoilt by the idol- 
atry of their a were quite 
remarkable for their absurd idolatry 
of Mr E.—a mere boy—a clever boy, 
to be sure ; but, nevertheless, a boy. 
Well—Mr E. soon grew tired of the 
desk. His ambition would not let him 
His conscience became tender ; 
and, after some pleasant manceu- 
vaing, he cut himself loose from his 
pegple, who became exceedingly wroth 
against him— ing him with 
ingratitude—and all who admired him, 
with infatuation. Nor was their wrath 
much lessened, when they found the 
captain of their salvation—taking or- 
ders from another quarter ; enlisting 
asa r in Harvard University ; 
and preparing to traverse Europe, at 
the expense (we believe) of that insti- 
tution.—He went ; leaving them full 
power to choose another boy, if they 
would: spent his time profitably 
abroad ; returned—just when, to hear 
them talk, you would have believed, 
that the congregation whom he had so 
deserted, and set at naught, would 
sooner have set fire to their church, 
than permit him to enter it—We had 
the good luck to hear him preach his 
first sermon, after his return. It was 
delightful—quite a fourth of July ora- 
tion—full of discreet, beautiful, tem- 
perate upon America—and, in 
short, anything but a sermon—And— 
better still, it was delivered, in spite 
of their teeth—to his old congregation 
—in their own house—out of their 
own pulpit.—And his impudence was 
more delightfal, if possible, than any 
other part of his conduct, He told his 
congregation in effect—and we might 
say, in so many words, that he had 
been thinking of them all the time of 
his absence ; that whenever he heard 
a certain great bell toll, (perhaps the 
bell of St Marks, at Venice)—while 
he was abroad—he. found it unspeak- 
ably distressing, on account of his 
“ Brattle-street’’ recollections ; that— 
he had, still, one consolation, through. 
out all his“pilgrimage—namely—that 
he had been Bs by a friend of 
his own heart, (Mr Palfrey, standing 
behind him at the time )—who—if any- 
body could, must have supplied hie 
place: that he would preach to them, 


yet, whenever he pleased, in spite of 
their teeth ; and hoped-—whic ho 
to him, white 


had been a great com 
. 6 
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abroad—and at sea—to have the plea- 
sure of seeing their faces again—or of 
looking .upon ee ee re+ 
. membering who buried their 
friends and relations.—We do not, of 
onan pig the words: we otily 
substantially, the sermon of 
Mr = to his insulted congregation, 
was anes © we have said. 
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dertoth the 
and held on, (lecturing, 


Seo ons a a Oey 


congregation to become the Editor, 
about a twelvemonth ago. 
x. YoZ. 





‘THE CONFESSIONS OF A CANTAB. © 
No. II. 


8 AM siceseiity happy to hear* 
that par Confessions have already per- 
essential services at Cam- 


bee, weft bee they have worked ini- 


pon the reading sri of the 
e = Gentlonen of the first ” who 
made their appearance at ¢ Univer. 


sity in October last. 
T understand that’ not one of them 
lias dared to ae = ee La. 
party—t at they actua 0. 
they neues and take rig-sine heels if 


one of the should ha to pass 
them with « Vowl of punch and that 


Peregrine Mobray is in Ta 
ote over ae their a 
eces: “For w ” the 
reader will per n Why, I 
credibly inform wana bate 
bray ined Fellows, and Private Tutors, 


that if the eyes of their pupils, wander- 
ing from mathematic umber, should 
chance to fall upon my name, their 
devotion for circles, squares, sines, 
tangents, and’ id genus omne, is in- 
stantly re-kindled and revived, and 
that they apply themselves to their 
labours wither reriewed > in fact, 
that the very mention of me ’ has be- 
come a complete bug-bear and scare- 
crow to indolence and convivial parties 
pred reading men of every year and 

college, and f should not in- 
eed be at if the Dons 
were to offer me a Fellowship for the 
sake of calling me into ete and 
exhibiting me as a warning to all in- 
cipient reading men. Poor Ferret has 


ved of im, and his livelend gorn, 
that no one will take the rooms 
have tate pore pi feo 
ave so great an 
on the reading men, ens var of Obes 
actually broke a on 
head with the new edition of Malt 
Thesaurus (in 
have desired coquatine- 
I e aman of m 
ance to move into the my rooms 
immediately ; and F have forwarded 
him ten B Lewin ster 
of douceur, for sh him the 


ser at "as he calle i; meh fr 
has said, dowsers 
were like tet, hg would havew sist 


every day of his life.’ ‘M 
was Lteo « Ferret, (in quaichanay deed, ) 
has not forgotten to favour me with 
an epistle’ also, me that he 
« don't want no blunt, 

the story of Hebe 


ith Aie request, 
however, 1 ecmialy cannot think of 
complying. The story, which he is so 
anxious about,'is far too good to be 

consigned to oblivion. It is simply 
this—I found him one day very tipsy, 
with his face dreadfally seratched, and 
his eyes in as it seemed 
for the loss of sews i 
Upon i , it turned 


-8e 





—_ 


te I take ee oti of acknowled 
baer: Bn Beg.” Masters, 


sents sae 


me to de'Ges to temaall ede papérs, a8 zealously, and in 


— 7 


kien ohm as the Or. 


y of. Newgate exhorts| criminals before the Debtors ” Door to confess all they know. 
Sisters, maiden aunts, and blue-stocking matrons, write,.with tears in their 


abtolinataabden conduct will be.a w 


(Freshmen, I fempate’> while some ofmy 
me.mpon <° puiting.the Mewice up 10 afhiedien, tans 


Vom xXVi, 


sn, Sbnie deta: Siheteatias delioaete. 
companions have congratulated 


4D 
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read—to obtain a translation of Ana- 
creon—and to embrace the doctrines 
of ‘the Teiam bard. Nor did his 
troubles end here. He actually mis- 
took the gin and water at the Vine 
Tavern for the “juice of the grape” 
in Anacreon—and was prompted, on 
the day in question, by his evil genius, 
to call the waiter Ganymede, and the 
pre his fat “cme Hebe. Neither 
of these personages, however, a 
to have understood the me ae | 
for the waiter assaulted poor Ferret 
most furiously, swearing that ‘“‘ he 
would not be called names by a damned 
like him,”—and the bar-maid, 
laring, with tears in her eyes, that 
it was a vile calumny, joined the fray, 
tooth and-nail, and him that “ she 
would.teach a scrub like him to call an 
honest girl his fat litile H ” 
But to leave these correspondents, 
and attend to communications from a 
more respectable quarter, I must in- 
form the reader, that, notwithstand- 
ing the favour with which my Confes- 
sions have been received by many of 
the Dons, there has been some fault 
found with me for not tracing my de- 
cline and fall gradually, instead of 
plunging at once in medias res. By 
these means—by thus detailing the 
symptoms of the disease—I might, I 
am. told, have put all Freshmen on 
their guard against the inroads of the 
same. “ Itisa complaint that should 
be checked very early in its career,” 
observes the author of the letter in 
which this suggestion is contained. 
Now, if that gentleman, whom I take 
to be one of the Professors of Medi- 
cine, (and who to regret that 
I have not compiled a kind of “‘ Bu- 
chan’s Domestic Medicine,” for the 
use of under graduates, ) mean to insi- 
nuate that I was one of that nume- 
rous class of Freshmen who read them- 
selves purblind during the. first term, 
and are then estranged from the or- 
thodox path by some evil-dis 
person or persons unknown,—he is 
altogether mistaken. My apostacy 
was not, in my opinion, owing to any 
dislike to fair and manly study, but 
to the style of Cambri readi 
(which I have faithfully ibed in 
my former paper,) and to a very vio- 
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lent atiack of abnuarino-petia, which 
I never could get the better of. I 


[CNov, 


tried the object of my dread as in hy- 
dengonses but, God bless you, gentle 
, it made me ten times worse. 
For the benefit of my last-mentioned 
ndent, I will state my case as 
faithfully, and, for the sake of my 
readers, in as few words, as possible. 
I came up to Cambridge with the in- 
tention of reading for Honours ;—my 
first night’s debauch certainly made 
me waver, but soda water and a red 
herring® would in all probability have 
restored me to my good resolutions on 
the follawing morning, had not the 
first mathematical lecture disgusted 
me, and had I not made the discovery 
that my classics would be of little or 
no use; if unaccompanied by a very ex- 
tensive stock of mathematics, which I 
always detested. 

So much, then, for my apostacy 
from the faith, which I had the mis- 
fortune to hear preached for ¢en terms 
at Cambridge, viz. that “ the chief 
end of man was to learn mathema- 
tics.” As to the follies I committed, 
and the scrapes I got into, during my 
undergraduateship, the reader may at- 
tribute them to what he pleases. For 
my own part, I should think that an 
unlucky propensity for mischief, and 
a great deal of time upon my hands, 
are causes as likely to have produced 
ap effects as any that can be assign- 

And now, having dispatched my 
correspondents, I will, with the read- 
er’s permission, resume the thread of 
my discourse, and continue my con- 
fessions from the last Number of Mr 
Ebony’s excellent Magazine—that pe- 
riodical of periodicals. 


When I awoke in the morning, I 
had but a confused and vague recol- 
lection of the events of the preceding 
evening. While hurrying on my 
clothes, I endeavoured to bring to 
mind how, and when, I got. home ; 
but my attempts were vain—my re- 
trospective optics were completely 
punched out, and I contented thyself 
with discovering that I had at least 

my rooms in safety. How- 
ever, as I awoke in time for morning 





re ser aiplbeite at Cambridge is, that soda-water and a red-herring will sober any one. 
bt it. te 


I rather 
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hapel, (seven o’clock,) I conceived 
ssdhoagh iy porchod tps os faskea 
m ps and flus. 
cheeks seamed 1 — the > 
trary. M tations and my dress 
comiplétedl, I went to chapel for the 
first time—found the’men half dress- 
ed—quite eer He some stretched at 
full length upon the benches)—and 
the reader ga through the ser- 
vice d toute bride. I supposed that he 
had either wagered to get over the 
prayers in ten minutes—(such things 
ve been)—or, that he'was paid as 
some journeymen ters are, by 
the'piece, and not by the four. But 
the actual reason for his indecorous 
speed was, I apprehend, that he, in 
common with his auditors, was anxi- 
ous to get to bed again—a very com- 
mon practice among college men, and, 
moreover, a very pleasant one. Noman 
can possibly understand and relish the 
luxury of bed, if he have never half 
dressed himself—ran out for a quarter 
. vt hour, or ten Ma eraiae all 
e shivering misery of getting u 
and then indulged himself by hs 
to his warm bed again. This for the 
winter. In summer, if thereader would 
taste a second sleep in perfection, let 
him jump out of bed, (will-he nil-he,) 
wash his ‘hands and face, and then, 
returning to the place from whence he 
came, compose himself again to slum- 
ber. Iam aware that many persons 
have not resolution enough to follow 
these prescriptions, and they are very 
much to be pitied—and the only sub- 
stitute for the above luxuries which I 
can recommend them, is to order 
themselves to be called every half hour 
from seven o'clock till ten, to’ reflect 
upon the misery of getting up for one 
minute, and then turn round again 
and go to sleep. If the morning should 
happen to be frosty, let them, by all 
means, put their toes out of bed for a 
moment or two, just long enough to 
feel the cold, and then draw them in 
n. 

But, to leave men and sleeping in 


|, and to confine myself to Cam- 
idge in particular, the reader must 
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be informed, ‘that’ Cantabs are com-— 
pelled to leave their warm beds at seven 
o'clock every dark ‘winter's morning, 
to go to chapel, wheréby they run the 


tisk of breaking their shins «4 

the scrapers ‘as they run aad “the 
streets—to say nothing of catchi 
cold from the Cambridge fogs, whi 
are as heavy as mathematicians, and 
as damp as horse-ponds. These are 
the men for a second sleep. 

During my stay in chapel, I was 
particularly struck’ by the sakipteas 
which was perpetrated, I believe, by 
West—perhaps when he was drunk, 
or very bilious—and while I contem- 
plated the gaudy daub, which is ‘as 
tasteless in design as it is unskilful in 
execution, I was completely at a loss 
which to admire most—the extreme- 
ly good opinion which the artist must 
have had of his own productions be- 
fore he could expose such a painting 
to the public eye, or the good-natu- 
red simplicity of the persons who suf- 
fered Trinity Chapel to be the scene 
of the ar These worthy gen- 
tlemen, whoever they may happen to 
have been, were i men after 
Sterne’s own. heart, “ who would be 
pleased, they knew not why, and cared 
not wherefore.” 

The painting is supposed to r 
sent the Archangel Michael (or some 
other of thoseangelic commanders, who 
are indebted to Milton for their com- 
missions) in the act of thrusting Sa- 
tan into the bottomless pit. This task, 
which does not appear to be by any 
means am easy one, Michael is per- 
forming by ing the swarthy Ce- 
sar-aut-nihil on the head with a spear. 
by could not surely have supposed, 

t 


“ Finding no hole in his coat, 
He pick’t one in his head.” 


If such were really his opinion, our 
artist’s acquaintance with ecclesiasti- 
cal history must have been very con~ 
fined indeed. The devil is described 
in the B rep as a yellow, middle- 
aged, ill-looking kind of personage. 





* For, the benefit of the unsophisticated, (meaning, of course, Freshmen,) the term. 
drunk is too often misapplied. If a man, after heing os $9 fete 10 sense enough to 


hold by the sheets, it is unfair and ungenerous to 


him k. He may be tipsy, 


bosky, cut, or anything but drunk. If, however, he be so far. bereaved of all sense.as to 
roll out of bed as fast as you put him in, I am afraid that he must then lie under the 


stigma of being drunk. — 
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pares 
him on ait fy i yal ee 
scription in q ce- 
lebrated scholar* whose. on rer na 


And over the hill and over the dale 
He ram and over the plain ; 
And and forwards he switch’d 
his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


“* And now, how was the Devil 
duess'd 


“ Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat it was red, and his breeches were 


blue, 
With a hole behind, which his tail went 
through.” 


The reader may laugh—but want 
of knowledge as to the person of the 
devil is no subject for merriment ;— 
the matter ought to. be looked into, 
and some accurate information upon 
ie pee should be obtained. It 
w be impossible for any good 
Christian to recognize him now, even 
if he were to cross his path. The 
Whigs, when they have done with 
Missionary Smith, will perhaps turn 
their attention to this negligence on 
the part of Ministers. After the share 
they.took in that business, it will be 

uite impossible for them to dower 
Shenielives ta the opinion of the coun- 
try ; and as Parliament is about to be 


[Nov. 


dissolved, it will make a very excel~ 
lent finale for them—(and if they do 
not inveni something, God knows what 
they can find to prate about!) Not 
to mention that it will furnish one of 
Whignaecsh examples extant of Ba; in 

The seten teen perhaps been sup- 
posing all thig time, that it has esca- 
- my memory that Horace had told 


y ‘¢ pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua po- 
testas.”’ 


But it has not ; I recollect it very well, 
only I deny the truth of his observa- 
tion, and cannot help thinking that this 
luckless line and a half has brought 
more hot-pressed duodecimo volumes 
of poetry upon the public, than all the 
po ual han and chandler-shop-keep- 
ers in the united kingdom will get rid 


of by Doomsday. 

I Fa rather bolted from the course, 
I believe, in the last sentence or two; 
but as I had to confess that I was ra- 
ther amused than edified at chapel, it 
was ponerse worth while to give a rea- 
son for the wickedness that was in me. 
I will now proceed. 

The service concluded, I hastened 
home for the of breakfasting 
and p' ing for es The reader 
will judge with what surprise I con- 
templa 





my domicile, which I found 
so completely metamorphosed, that I 
scarcely knew it again. Divers holes 
were bored in my mantel-piece, and a 
red-hot poker was lying in the middle 
of my carpet ; my books, which I had 
arranged with so much care and trouble 
on the preceding day, were in utter 
disorder ; my was torn ; the frame 
of my looking-glass studded with cards, 
the names of men I never heard 
of ; er sew pot my a - the 
been us t ha en urin 
my short absénce would be prec 
aa I shall aerely furnish one more 
bject in picture—My Gyp was 
busily, employed in Stabbing my 
beonsifelly varnished tea-cady with a 


Of course I should not long’ have 
continued a silent tator of the 
scene, even if Ferret not broken 
silence with, “ Hope you an’t the 
worse for last night’s work, sir?”’—per- 
severing, at the same time, with the 





* Professor Porson. 
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greatest industry in demolishing m 
, and turning the. of my 
ife.—“* As tolast night's work,” 
ied, ‘* I recollect very little about 
it ; whatever harm I may happen 
to have sustained from that, this morn- 
ing’s work seems likely to turn out 
much more injurious. Why don’t you 
down the knife ee sen 
ju mean b of care br e things 
in cond? Put down the knife, 
I say, and tell me instantly who has 
been amusing himself wit i 
my sofa, decorating my rooms wi 
the cards of men I never spoke to in 
my life, and”———"* Who, sir ?” inter- 
rupted Ferret,—*‘‘ come, that’s a 
un—Who, sir >—Why, who should it 
be but myself ?—all my own, sir, up~ 
on my”——** Your own, you scoun- 
drel !—and how dare you ?” 

a Dare !—come, that’s a good un— 
dare !—Oh, oh! I see how it is— 
os don’t recollect what you told me 

ast night, sir, eh ?>—Cut to the n®*— 
pretty ings on for a Freshman, sir ; 
» how cut you must have been !” 

“Cut!” I exclaimed, looking in the 
glass, ““ cut—where ?” 

re te enraged with th 

ore than ever with the 
incomprehensible dog, I seized him by 
the collar, declaring, that if he did not 
instantly explain the meaning of what 
I saw, I would break every bone in his 


skin. 

** Well, sir,” ied Ferret, “‘ be 
patient, and I'll tell you all about it. 
You see, sir, when you came home 
last night, I let you in, and lighted 
you up to your room. Well, sir, I see 
directly that you were tipsy like—or, 
as we say, cut ; and says I to ycu, 
Do want anything to-night, sir ? 
With that you seizes me by the collar, 
as you did just now, and says—Fer- 
ret, says you, if you don’t make m 
rooms like a senior ’s, Til b 
your head for you ; if I find any- 
per ew about them when I get up 
in eal » Pll cut your throat 
for you. Well, see, sir, I did as 
jou said. As to the sofa being torn a 
little, why, Lord bless you, sir! it 
may as well be done . 
you'll be sure to get '# hole or two in 
it at the first wine party you give ;— 


now as not— 


ing of doces #?”  “ My eyes, sir! don’t 
you know the me of doces ?-= 
why doces is the Latin for, Thou Tea» 
chest +—I've heard a great many 

tlemen say so, and seen ‘em it 
on their i some 
on ’em certainly ers hac canis—~ 
can’t say I understand the meaning of 
that—Do youysir?” ‘‘ Make me some 


bitcht ;” wasm Ferret 
_ directly y reply —F err 

Breakfast is unquestionably a very 
pleasant thing>to the principals, but 
as I am not yet convinced that it’s in« 
take ‘the betty of. requesting, the 

e the li requesting 
reader to accompany me at once to the 
lecture-room,—su that I have 
already crammed m with eggs, 
toast, coffee, and the first five propo-~ 
sitions in Euclid. And here I must be 
allowed to remark once for all, that if 
I should seem to ay from one place 
to another somewhat too rapidly, it is 
because the intervening events are ei- 
ther unimportant or uninteresting. 

“* Aut agitur res in scenis aut acta _ 
refertur,” which, for the benefit of 
mathematicians, I translate, “‘ events 
are either related to the reader, or he 
is — suppose them to have taken 


P'l reachélh lid: decr-at the: inca 
room about five minutes before the 


appointed time.—This work of 
crogtion inthe duties of punetualie, 
most men are guilty of for the first 


week,—but soon get the better 
of it. There I found some fifty or 


” 


sixty ‘‘ gentlemen of the first year, 





to the nth, means in, cut. 
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late Lord Erskine is said to have been the author of this 
word tea is never used at Cambridge. It is always 


n execrable. 
bitch. 
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ye nl ee 
fully nervous, or so superlatively im- 
pudent, _ never recollect to have 
a’ more amusing spectacle 
than was presented to me in err | 
different expressions 0: 
Nccttenichesd@efuntennt eith which 
my fellow-sufferers entered upon the 
first lecture-—Cest le premier pas qui 
eoute, in the university career, as well 
fe ses em —— 
the unpleasant operation 
Sooteioaies he clock struck nine 
mr ctr tepenhle che 4 be 
to have an ection to 
the to enter the lecture-room. 
For my own part I wished the matter 
over. 


ver, and my hand upon the 
incdaya dean: clicicen gintionsh in- 


leisure to take a more complete sur- 
vey of my companions. In the counte- 
pian of 3 few was depicted all that 
— ion which bespoke the diffidence 
their character, and wend ma- 
ing a worse appearance e rest ; 
ines exhibited an easy carelessness, 
which resulted from the confidence of 
their being what is called, well up with 
their subjects ;—while another class of 
men displayed in Posen veg in every 
feature, t unblushing boldness 
which was inspired by the conscious- 
ness that they knew nothing about the 
subjects, and what is more, that they 
did not wish to know anything about 
them. 
The latter class of individuals come 
up to the Varsity, (as they would term 
it,) with the intention of 
being -varmint* men, and if they be 
not expelled before the period of their 
under-graduateship is expired, they 
will in all probability leave the finest 
feathers in their caps Some to those 
ruthless gentlemen called moderators ; 
—or, in other words, they-will stand 
a very good chance of being plucked. 
These s amuse themselves in the 
lecture-room by telling good stories— 


trast; task he Gok, by uurtiang tale 
utmost skill for the of distract 
ing the attention of some hard reader 
who has the misfortune to be seated 
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near them. But the ne plus ultra of 
their ambition is to make some 

wretch burst into a fit of laughter 
while he is in the midst of demonstra~ 
ting @ proposition in mathematics, or 


construing some very affecting passage 
in a Gree sapedy. = The latter they 
affect by an extemporaneous parody, 
or a d 1 version of the lines which 
the unfortunate object of their plea- 
santry may happen to be translating. 
The former, too, is managed in muc 
the same way. It is done by bur- 
lesquing the problems which are given 
out by the tutor for solution. I recol- 
lect finding myself seated by one of 
those facetious gentlemen whose oppo- 
site neighbour, a lank-haired, sallow- 
looking Freshman, of a very studious 
and sedate cast, begged that he would 
be kind enough to favour him with 
the last question proposed by the 
Tutor ; assuring him at the same time 
how sorry he was to trouble him. The 
individual to whom this inquiry was 
addressed replied; with a degree of 
gravity unparalleled even in the annals 
of stoicism, that he was not exactly 
sure, but that he believed it to be 
an equation involving one unknown 
quantity, and that to the best of his 
recollection it ran thus :— 
Beis ees os dimensions bd - ship, 
e weight of her cargo, and the sur- 
name of, the first mate, to find the 
christian name of the owners.” This 
was copied with the greatest rapidity, 
and many thanks by the inquirer, 
who, for the first two or three minutes, 
was unable to detect the joke. When 
he did discover it, the look of mingled 
shame and anger which he darted at 
his informant beggars all description. 
I was greatly amused by it—almost as 
much as by the blunder which another 
ill-starred Freshman committed on the 
same day. .In demonstrating, viva 
voce, ‘a proposition of Euclid, he had 
the iJl luck to meet with the expres- 
sion’ “ produce the straight line K to 
L :”—the ill luck, I say, because this 
— epee to eome from 
ondon, and by = dreadful —_ 
ingue peculiar to the metropolis, he 
ccvatentdaedas be Tae pele a 
much deeper view of the subject than 





~ * © Varmint men.” The reader is particularly requested not to confounil varmint, 
with gay men. The former are slang men. Badger-baiting and cock-fighting form their 


most favourite 


irite pleasures 
ties, balls, &c., and are, generally 


- The latter indulge in the sports of the field, in convivial par- 
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the father of Geometry himself—For, 
in a voice which was heard through- 
out the room he expressed his inten- 
tion ~% “¢ producing the straight line K 
to i ” 

Mistakes like these are very grand 
occurrences indeed. If it were not for 
the blunders perpetrated in a mathe- 
matical lecture, I verily believe that 
there would be more suicides com- 
mitted every day at Cambridge, be- 
tween the hours of nine and eleven, 
than all the coroners in the kingdom 
would decide upon in twelve months. 
I have myself more than once 
tempted to become felo de se, by lay- 
ing a violent penknife upon my throat ; 
and I really think that, after being 
crossed in love and reading, I shoul 

also have been crossed (or, cross- 
roaded, if the reader pleases) in my 
funeral, had it not been for the re- 
spect I ‘entertained for my tutor, who 
was really a very worthy man. I re- 
flected that there would have been a 
deodand of five pounds upon his Eu- 
clid, (the innocent cause of my death, 
and which may be got for five shillings 
anywhere, ) and I refrained. 

But now, reader, it is time that I 
should give you some idea of the lec- 
ture at which I took fright. To re- 

t the whole of it w be of ve 

ittle service to an one, and I 
content myself with giving a few of 
the more remarkable in that 
lecture of lectures, with which our tu- 
tor, Dr Cosine, annually* favours the 
Freshmen on his side ; at least, such 
was his custom ; what his occupation 
may happen to be at the present wri- 
ting, I really cannot say ; for the wor- 
thy Doctor has now departed hat life, 
changed his black gown for a white 
one, and his lecture-room for the cha- 
pel. Alas! poor Cosine, “ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone.” 

The Doctor was accustomed . give 
two or three preparatory hems / an 
— to begin somewhat after this fa- 
shion :— 

** Gentlemen,—As this is a mathe- 

» matical university—as the road to the 
good of our Alma Mater lies 

rough mathematicsonly—classics, at 
the same time, be it observed, not be- 
ing altogether useless acquirements in 
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ne toe 
found Seer be 
willbe, 


tuted classical 

mathematics, 

of no avail ene one is 
barron ee be = 
unless he s ve 

a place in the mathematical 


rightly statod the aulject eS : 
su in 

ae e road to shies 

our Alma Mater lies mo oe 
matics, and through mathematics on«. 
ly. Well, Gentlemen, this being the 
case, it has for many ‘years been a cus 
tom with me to prove, that the autho« 
rities of this universit have, in their 
wisdom, rightly co mathema~ 
tics as the maximum, .and classics ax 
the minimum, of human erudition ; 
and this object I have for many years 
awe accustomed to attain, by discuss~ 

the comparative matias: oe 


a mathematics, as far as 
to the a of the art 
reason 

ot ing, Gentlemen, ius tended 
so iat to propagate and tope te 
error, as the art of logi tle- 
men, was the mother, so pate? , that: 


at once be, brought forth the 
monster eed one error ;—then, Gentle- 
men, she made this monster her 
child, which is not only itself a 
** monstrum horrendum — in- 
gens cui lumen ademptum, but which 
makes cui lumen ademptums of us all ; 
—then, I say, to in the figurative 
language of the ics, she made this 
monstrous child of hers drink of those 
immortal fountains, (I what 
they were called, but I recollect they 
are mentioned somewhere in Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary, ) somuch 
oe by the — bards, there- 

y making her inhale immortality ;— 
which circumstances, Gentlemen, will. 
easily account for the semper-exist« 
ence of error in the doctrines of every 
set of men, mathematicians alone ex-. 
cepted ;—so that, to borrow a beautiful 
= som the ae science rie 

I lecture,—a meta , gen 

ieee which I am that none 
of our great poets have hit upon,—to 
borrow, I say, a beantifal correct 





* This lecture was annually repeated by 


the late Dr Cosine, for nearly twenty years. 
athematical ; 


+ There are now two kinds of Honours at Cambridge—classical and -m: 


but to obtain the former it is necessary first 


to have gained the latter. ba 


eee 















































lines, 
true, 
wlyso. Imean the poet Hudsbras, 
who says,— 
¢ For all the rhetoricians’ rules 
Teach nothing but to name their tools.” 
(Here the worthy Doctor ‘was accus- 
—_ to laugh, a I eagerly ccioan 
i iving vent to m 
aibility, I would bave givan. the 
world to have been allowed the same 
inieunepemhan hone inhi abound 
metaphor. ) 


as And, Gentlemen,” (the Doctor 
was accustomed to continue,) that I 
may not seem to advance anything 


without good and sufficient proof, I- 


pledge myself to prove anything, no 


matter how absurd, by the syllogisms. 
tle- divided by. nathing must, of course, 


of logicians. For instance, gen 
men, 
¢ A bullock has a liver, 
But I also have a liver, 
Therefore, I am a bullock.” 


nee 
right and wrong, of truth and false. 


hood.—With much less equanimity: 


can I look upon those men whose 
judgments are so shamefully pervert- 
ed, that they feel no shame in assert- 
ing that for its ingenuity at least, if 
for nothing else, the art is not to be 
despised.—Ingenuity indeed !—Why, 
if logic be ingenious, much more, then, 

SLE 
me who, wi 
boasted i 
equals two.” —Now the mathematician 
can prove it. J can prove.it, Gentle- 
men ; I will prove it. 

* Let az, then az—=r*—now, take 
a* from each side of the equation ; then 
a r—a*—=2*—a?, that is, a (r—a) = 
(z-+-a) (2—a) ; divide both sides by 
z—a, then a=z-++a, that is, a-=-2u, 
¥ ame} 3 and; therefore, 1=2.— 


uity, ean prove that ‘one: 
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ous and omnipotent science of Alge- 
bra, which can prove so much—which 
can demonstrate, by the use of a few 
letters, that which the uninitiated in 
its-mysteries would pronounce to be 
impossible. But I have not done yet. 


‘ By‘ the same science, I can prove 


that ‘ noruine divided by nothing 
ual ¢wo.’ Noone ean dispute that 
=afr. This is quite clear. 


a—r 
Now, assuming, as we did before, that 
a=2, and supposing the yalue of a to 


61, then it will follow that “8 a, 





and therefore that <= 2." 


. This. was joo much, and'I really 
felt. myself called upon te make some 
reply to the “ ingenuily” and “‘ excel- 
lence” of a science, which was thought 
to be so much superior to logic, be- 
cause the latter could be “ prostituted 
to the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong.” I interrupted the worthy 
‘Tutor, by remarking, that, as he had 
before one to equal two, nothing 


equal ene. He hesitated for a few mi- 


.. Mmtes, and..then replied, “ Sir, I like 
, an ingui 


spizit, but I must not be 
interrupted in my leecture.. For the 
present, however, let.me observe, that 
you will have greater cause for wonder 
:—we havea quantity, sir, in alge- 
less than nothing.” 
- Leclosed my a 4 
and despair. 

And now, worthy reader, I wish to 
leave off for the present, and yet I do 
not exactly know how to accomplish 
the same without appearing somewhat 
abrupt. I almost wish that. I had been 
confessing’ ra murders, treasons, 
and sé forth, that J might here “ sink 
back exhausted at the bare recollection 
of my erycag after = laudable ex- 
ample: of, heroes of. many tales of 
horror now extant. .Then I could per- 
haps persuade Mr Ebony to suffer his 
compositor to close with divers little 
astérisks, as is the custom with the 
Minerva press authors. But unfortu- 
nately I have no deeds of blood to atone 


in consternation 


* for; and I shall therefore conclude 
with i 


to put my readers 


in good humour at parting, by relating 
a favourite illustration of the doctrine 
2 
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of ratios, which our Tutor, who some- ted toy should have some affinity with, 


times did the facetious, was in the ha- ea . For instance, Gentlemen, 
bit of favouring us. with. Talking of it would be ridiculous for avy one to 
ratios, he was accustomed to say, ask me how far it was from, the foot 
“ Gentlemen, in finding the ratio be- of. Westminster Bridge to the first of 
tween any proposed quantities, it is April.” 

absolutely necessary these quan-  § Au revoir, gentle reader, I really 
tities should be in some measure rela~ must conclude for the present. 





. & SUMMER EVENING'S LOVE STORY. 


Come, Harriet, sit a while ; this July eve 

Hath neither dew nor breeze to po a 

Its fiery sunset : we must pause rce, 

And bide its change of mood. is rustic bench, 
Back’d by the lime-tree’s trunk, solicits ‘us 

To aah the hour in quietness. And where 
Doth bower or arbour, pleach’d by art, afford 

A cooler seat, or snugger privacy, 

Than this green closet,—not by gardener’s shears 
Clipp’d into form ; nor did man’s fin lace 
Those dangling boughs, which, tent-like, close us round 
With a transparent weft of sun-lit leaves? 

Sit, maiden of my heart, and I will tell, 
Accordant to the softness of the hour, 

A tale of hapless love—the place, the month, 
The very look this gorgeous eve is wearing, 

Yea, the condition of this untrimmed lime, 

With its o’er-luscious flowers just out of bloom, 
And changed to pallid tassels—all conspire 

To clear the tablets of my memory, 

And chase forgetfulness. Then hsten, love,— 
Ah! trembler, you may well press nearer me; 
For I shall rob you of some tears, the alms 

Pity bestows, where other alms are vain ; 

But I will kiss away the stealing drops | 

Shed without pain; and love you all the more 
For that kind heart which throbs at others’ woes. 


Here in this grassy circle, underneath 
This roof of living thatch, while spring was young, 
Did Reginald D’Arcy passionately phebt 
His troth to Lydia Gandolyn. And here, 
When spring had fled before the scorching sun, 
When every branch and every spray was thick 
With Lpenany selec and the brown honey-bees . 
Played truant this lime’s exhausted flowers, 
The pair met once again—a youth and maid, 
To whom boon Nature liberally presented, 
As if for once she had forgotten thrift, 
Her choicest loans—complexion, features, shape, 
Affections, temper, intellect, and hearts 
E’en of magnetic sensibility. 
_ Here, then, these innocent lovers met once more, 
Vou. XVI. . io of 
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4 Summer Evening’s Love Story. 

When hope was lost, to snatch a last adieu, 
As if frenzy courted agony. » 

had been earl Bisymates 5 and when time 

d the fore of the bright-eyed boy, 
And gave the tresses.of the pi to take 
Their tendril windings, they together met 
Self-choser. partners in ,the:Christmas dance : 
Holiday sojourn at a mutual friend’s 
Fostered the intimacy, till at length 
The stripling and the virgin were in love, 
Enamoured deeply and most tenderly. 
The little plant of infant liking throve, 
And sp its leaves to th’ sun, till, all unthought of, 
The bud of passion topt it, oped a flower 
Beauteous as t, rich in promise too, 
But destined to be severed timelessly, 
And know no fruitage. Reginald D'Arcy was 
A younger scion of a family 
Of ancient English blood, a house that kept 
Its fealty to Rome’s tiara, when 
The living gospel was again declared 
The only rule of life ; when Pope and Monk 
Once and for ever lost their tyrannous hold 
Of merry England. Ne’ertheless, some few 
iuegd their old spiritual slavery ; them among 
The D’Arcies held a foremost rank, and down 
E’en to our times have all along remain’d 
Rome’s steadfast and submissive votaries. 
Lydia meanwhile was sprung of ancestors 
Respectable, but whose antiquity. 
Of name, and fair possessions, rivall’d not 
The blazon’d record of her lover’s stock. . 
Staunch Protestants the Gandolyns ; they kept 
Among the archives of their race (though then 
It was not one of note) the memory 
Of a fair scholar, who, abandoning 
Hopes of advancement and emolument, 
Made « choice of following the gospel light 
The priest of Lutterworth held aloft, that first 
Most dauntless herald of the Reformation, 
Right apostolic Wickliffe ! And the breed 

erated not, nor swerved aside, 

When, under Mary’s bigot rule, the fires 
Of Smithfield were enkindled by Rome’s breath, 
And slaked with English blood—their blood who fought 
The fight of Faith, and died the martyr’s death. 


For the good name of Gandolyn 
Shrined in the A ec pe which record 
The shame of England—yea, her glory too! . 


Such, and so differing were the creeds maintained 
By the respective families which owned 

Lydia and Reginald. The youth, aware 

That bigotry had long time ceased to shew 

Her more repulsive form, (alliances 

With those of varying worship having been 





T Noy. 
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Connived at by his kindred,) thought to find 
No insurmountable obstacle delay 
His — _ tnesther oan Gianekeee, topeed 
The not er 
Nor yet ‘clandestinely —it was a young 
And timid love, that brook’d not others’ eyes 
To gaze upon it. Meanwhile the smitten ones fed 
Upor each other's looks ; and so they. pass’d 
A tremulous, raptarous time of. consciousness, 
Till all uncounsell’d in ee — of passion, t 
Meeting in un 
They took and gave their trotl troth light, each to each, 
Within this bower. ©, could that fleeting period 
Be but detained,—when palm is press’d: by palm ; 
When virtuous attachment seals the bond 
Upon the averted and yet ‘willing lips ;~ 
When he who asks receives the whispered yes ; 
When heart to heart devotes futurity, ; 
Casts all its hopes, designs, joys, griefs, and cares, 
Yea, life itself, into a common 
The good not to be welcomed, nor the ill 
To be endured, by either soul; alone;——-  ~ 
Then (for — ‘happens when the breast is } panels 
And ho et undeadened) all is fair - 
On aon ire in the sky ; the land of pl 
tis all one waking dream of 

Nels did Reginald slumber ; nestaonbeas 
By a shock ; his father’s stern comthand 
Bade him to take upon himself ' 
The | Vows of that harsh church 
Which #1 bee . Lee! we or recieng at 

e barren apat single life. I oy 
Poel ea ae 

is su resoluti availed, - -- 
That the lovesick youth betrayed the ties: - 
Which his honour gaged, his heart 
a “fall bie fubore wrapt in them. 

is father was a man austere and. grave, 

Inflexible pe had once resolved, 
Not to be moved by prayer-or opposition, | <-~«' 
But one who pressed, in all he underteok, 
Right to the mark. . Remonstrance from his s son 
Was but as flame against. the solid rock, 
The fugitive substance on the durable: 
And incombustible. The form of faith 
That Lydia held (a vincible objection |" 
In other circumstances) now. was made 
A reason and pretext for this dire haste’ 
In hurrying on poor Reginald’s saerifice,— 
The ceremonial tonsure, that last act - 
Which was to bar out every ray of hope. 
Her kin too disapproved the match ; and be 
Fondly considerate of her alone; 
Dared not exhibit her to poverty 
And all the hardships which must fain e eneut 










| 
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A Summer Evening’s Love Story. 
Ou an illicit marriage, ~ In i 
He gave the fatal promise to his sire 
a pease 
e interview—and here met. 
ere did they pass the stipulated 
An hour of groans, and blood-shot vacant looks, 
nd strange unwon iverings, on his part, 
But he was tearless. Woman's softer eanle 
Had still ascendency o'er her ; she wept 


And ratified her of fuithful love, 
And fell upon his neck, andbade him look 
To a blest union in the realms above. 


It was an eve like this ; the lime was hung 
With wee seeds, just as it now appears ; 
He pluck'd them from the branches, scattering them 
Thought from this p floor, as ach a 
t is ra’ to derive 
Ease and control. Tcsamete was gone, 
For Lydia will’d that he should leave her there, 
(I spare you the recital of the throes 
Of two young hearts while breaking,) she remain’d 
In desolation some short breathing space, 
Then gather’d to ber bosom hastily 
A handful of those bunches—frail mementoes 
Of this sad meeting—sickly in their hue 
As her now bloodless cheek—and soon to be 
As sere as her lone heart! She caught them up 
And treasured them, for they were pull’d by him— 
By him, whom she was never more to see ! 
You ask—Where are the separated ones, 
And what their farther lot? Di those boughs, 
And through the loophole an acclivity 
Presents itself embowered in crowding trees : 
Those trees conceal a church, an edifice 
- Of other years ; there ‘neath another lime 
(She chose the spot herself) Tec sleeps 
The gentle Lydia. Her too fragile form 
Waned imperceptibly, and she was said 
To die Consumption’s victim. “Twas not so— 
A broken heart was her incurable 
And deadly malady—she died in peace. 
Would yeu know more of Reginald ? Climb the Alps, 


As guest, accept the h 

Which the monastic brotherhood extend 

To all who travel by St Bernard's walls, 

And you will find him there. Not long did he 
Remain a secular priest ; his health betray'd 

The stroke of grief ; travel and change of air 

Were recommended, and in part sufficed 

To work the restoration of his strength. - 

But he deliberately refused to turn 

His eyes tow’rds England's cliffs, and when he reach’d 
The Monastery in the Greater Pass 
Which bears St Bernard’s name, he then made known 
That he would take the cowl, and:cord, and gown, 
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A Summer Evenings oe 
And dedicate himself to charity: ' a tage ay Ul 
Now on that frozen hei more than five years 

Hath he fulfilled his calling ; not a‘brother: 

So venturous in that work of love s he, 

So heedless of his life, so d 

He and his wolf-dogs, when the inten rides: ‘high, 

Are evermore a-foot ; wherever falls 
An avalanche, he thitherward directs 
His instant steps ; and he will ; 
Mid blindin anaes ee icy blasts to delve ile § 
For 0’ ‘erwhelm’d rs. Many has he’ given 
To share the tied. nee the SO mat 
Far many more his restless’spade Sete: 

To take their station in et toe “ete of 
And incorruption, (sepulchre that keeps 
Its tenantry unburied, piteous sight !) 
Which stands all frore beside the pan: que 

Such his vocation, such the solitudes 

He makes his haunt, and he will linger there 

Amid the everlasting snows, until 

Some toppling mountain bury him beneath 

Its loosen’d peak, while he o'er-daringly ~ 

Stands in the place of peril, and forbids 

(By shouts which — down ruin) some far train 
From jeoparding their lives within the . 
The avalanche plunges down—the warning father — - 
Lies fathoms underneath it—and the mules 

’ Of those who scarcely yet believe their rescue, 

Must back and seek an pera road. 

Or if not this his fate, early old 

The sure concomitant of such a life 

As these vow’'d friars lanl fyedpetaah winter, 

In the heart of summer realms)—early — 

Will creep upon him ; racking rheumatism, 


= the more es disorder which destroys . L 
e fine machi respiration, 
Will end him. amy ren as 
But all too late, and much wawilling he» 
To place him in‘fair Savoy’s sunny Lapa d 
For warmth and cheer ; and there shatter'd wretch — 
Will find dismissal from his lot of woe. ner 
A traveller told him of peor Lydia's death 
Most cautiously ; and he detected not 
A single sign of anguish. Time, his habit, 

ure to the sight of sufferings 
Daily and hourly, mental isolation, 
Long communing with grief, and something like 
The apathy of despair, had tutg’d him, 
And he repress’d emotion—but he took 
His staff and trustiest dog, and was all night, 
And the next day till dusk, upon the mountain, 
Where never ‘thaw approaches,—there he was . 
Aloue, unwitness’d, unapproachable— 
This the sole symptom that he took: to heart 
The intelligence, and was her lover still ! 




















































A Summer Evening’s Love Story. 


Perhaps e’en now he is at-rest, his spirit 
Gone to rejoin nee aay ie other worlds. 
Peace to their memory!_ - 


_ «My betrothed love, 
This story hath. the Scalia Aigttn 
And hastened on the ae the sky 
Deepens its blueness, and is here and there 
Set with a few Sopeitieiieesiet: 
The breeze begins to to play 
Among the leaves above ; the dewy air 
Diffuses wide the scent of wre flower, 
And every odorous aromatic 
Daylight is fading fast, Rots and dayligh- - ras 
Are not so oon fe ebhieas 
Is toying with its es prettily ; 
My oe friend, that hoary-feather’d owl, 
Hath left his chimney-nook, and seeks the glade— 
Mark with what noiseless ease his snowy vans 
Bear him along, as, ——e and down 
Yon hedgerow green, he his wily oe 
Quick on the wing, the bat around our 
pees and delivers at short intervals 
low squeak of joyance ; while the hum 
Of chafers (like: the bass-note under-song 
Of organ, heard outside the storied walls 
= some Sper er) pave, while voices = 
g » are quiring pselmod 
Ms es all to harmenize.' Look, love, t the moon 
Is aeeSten, your cheek-hath still 4 tear 
Which the beam glitters on. Did then the tale 
So deeply touch you, that you cannot feel 
Your spirits tuned to other lighter thoughts ? 
Otrbaite ik e the, oe 4 melancholy, 
1 

conmarans wag x pone me "eave: 

— a sigh to hey, whose hapless 
Had upon its earliest leaves ;- then seni 
For here’s an unforbidden breast, whose cay 
Beats in mist perfect unisen with 
And let us thankful think, how 
Is the fair lot which Heaven hestows on. us. 
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XPH WEN ZYMMOTIC KYAIKON NEPINISZSOMENAON 
HAEA KOTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 


PHOC. ap. Ath. 
Seed isa distich by wise old Phocylides 
, n ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING, PEOPLE, 
“Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“ Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING TRE TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old eocke , be 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] : 
C.N. ap. Ambr. 
MULLION. 
Do you often get similar epistles ? 
NORTH. 
O, every month a heap, but I.seldom notice them. 
ahi MULLION. 
Have you any more ? 
NORTH. 
See this white bag here lettered Scan. Mag. i. ¢. pape a Means it is des- 
tined for that purpose, and is now full. , 


MULLION. 
Give us a specimen. 
NORTH. 
_ "Bake the first that comes to hand. 
MULLTON. -'' 
; _ Here is one about your Auigast number; the anto-biography of Kedah; Shall 
it 
noRTH, (smoking.) 
Peruse. 
MULLION, (reads.) 
The first article which 
month was, “ At 
ticle it is, a tissue of scurrilit A, 
faonal abuse, clear] ‘hori rise in some} 
Feat fae 
North, you shold 0 fe 
North; 
Whenever ras st 





Fewest ae) you did it from cee Tellse te Leteatoas eon I must have 


affair has opened my eyes. 
It i i? not, however, for any of these reasons I am induced to notice the arti- 
cle in question, but merely reference to a critique on the same gentleman’s 
in the umber for March #818, the consistency of which two ar- 
omer ann ex ey How it obtain- 


ed insertion I cannot ey ee nye Pi mean practically to illus- 
trate att-article'on “ of whode eft Fre an iden you 
have formed a wofally erro It is no intention to 
canvesd the merits of eeprom oY a man, lle'e being: to 
point out the absurd inconsistency of the two articles, to do which I proceed 
few extracts. 
Mann, 1818.—Page 664. SerremBeRr, 1624. i 
After noticing the . change § After some prefatory matter; you 


gine the a ng 3 proceed + © er oe Bis, 


Kean, you go on:— 





























nearly what, as a 
Racine is to Shakespeare ! ! !” mt 


Again. 
‘¢ Mr Kean’s passion is as various, as it 
natural and true ! ! !” 


Speaking of his mental energy, you 
This it is which gives gy va- 
, and appropriateness, an to 
fits thee ak cette. tae 
¥ Kean’s look and action are at all 
times y such asa consummate 
er would assign to the situation 
and character in which they occur! !” 


Le é 


Noetes Ambrosiane.. No, XF II. 


swallowed even by the 
~ the long-eared monster w 





[ Noy, 

¢ ¢ Never before, in the annals of a civi- 
we feel to be the distinctive once be lized country, was it heard of, that a man 
tween the acting of Mr Kean and of ‘Who: could not act was puffed off as the ~ 
is disti prince of actors by men who could not 
write, and the audacious lump of pomatum 


s gullet of 
‘acts audience 
at our playhouses.” —* Even by the capa- 
cious gullet ! Why, what gullet would you 
choose to swallow so au us lumps of 
pomatum ?” 


A 
“ His retching a te back of the scene, 
whenever he wanted to express passion ! !” 


A 
“ A worse Ls dane eee Mr Kean nevgr 
trod the stage; we mean, pretending to 
enact such characters as he has taken upon 
himself to murder ! !” 


Again. 


¢ But sha: rg also, that he had a ban- 

dy-legged the same employment, 

_ whom oeiginal method. he borrowed his nove} 
of treading the stage!!* 


paint- vat alt witty. 


ant} I be og say again, and again, and again, but I have neither time nor - 
w 


the hasty and random extracts I have made may “ give some 


touches ofthe thing sop lege es Meare ay tg ly Pho ggg it is neces- 
sary to read the pp a eg Tae es ry will set your 
arg aes pe the bot pat of considerable sort of a humbug, I calcu- 
late. But, per nook Geena We. debe le, nee al aay Slip a, 
poy ern for having opened the c of the the paltlic to hie real 
you take cet to yours eyes c to 
merits, or, rather Pe your account, his want of I like mo- 
r Yours, &c. 
J.S. 


Po 


NoRTH, (taking the ier, out of his mouth.) 


There is some fun in that fellow, but 


movie nether. speci We pean 
the echtationtar of 1004 io hound to Sellew the aplaiots wun 
MULLION. 
It needs no ghost to tell us who the 24 man is. Who is the 18 pounder? 


well call him ; 
Mall as he 


Pounder, I ma 
years old into 


pats the pat 


did paviour put in lumps of two 
into Kean. 


NORTH. 


Poor Tims. We tolerated him at that time among us. We knew nothi 
, and Tims, who used every now and then to get a tumbler of 


London 


stage 
punch from Kean at the Harp by Old 
iol babeneteh annette 
of and he now having 
; off for a Wicount, as 


— 


of the 


, felt it only grateful to puff him, 
I sooh, however, turned him 


tan old ron ae in Monmouth Street, passes 


, 
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' MULLION. 
~ Oy: ay. . Wictoire.. .Well-chosen name, as we should say, my Lord Melly: 
But, my truth, what do you think of Kean? 
NORTH: 
I have never seen him. I am by far too old to go to plays, and, besides, I 
do not like to disturb my recollections of John Kemble. 


MULLION. 
There are several left. 
Bales.—Take another. 


. tan] 


NORTH, (smokes.) 


MULLION, (reads.) 

Here. 

Sirz,--I have been a subscriber to your magazine for some pre bat of but of 
late I have come to the determination of discontinuing being so. 
reason,—for I think it always best to be quite candid ,-rthat I have for this, 
is the fact, that your magazine does not contain good articles. You a appear. to, 
be chiefly filled up with abuse of the periodical publications, written oe 
first men Y of the age—Mr Jeffrey, Mr Place, Mr Campbell, Mr Ben ; 
and others, as if anybody whatever cares about your abuse of these eminent 
men. Whoever writes under the name of T. Tickler,—of course, a fictitious 
name,—has been so offensive in this way, that the magazines containing his 
vapid lucubrations have been ejected from at least three of by far: the most 
decent libraries hereabouts. 

However, as I like your politics, I shall not absolutely give you up, but oc-. 
easionally buy your book, and therefore advise you to make it better. Could 
you poe give us Tales—or ‘Travels—or Memoirs—or Histories—or something 
aon pe miscellaneous-like, just such as the other magazines? Be- 

I am not so great a fool as to imagine that the accusation of per- 

sonality, and other similar charges, is so true as some clever men,—who are 
clever, though your partiality may deny it,—could wish to have believed ; yet 
Lt any. thas if you. go on as you go on now, you will be but a stupid con- 


a 


I am, Sir, .. 
Your humble servant, bo 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. A. B. 


noatu, (taking the pipe out of his mouth.) . 
Are you sure of that signature ?>—-Shew it to me. 
MULLION. ; 
Yes, quite sure—here it is for you. 
NORTH, (aking it.) 

A. B. A Blackguard ; that’s the word, sir. He is——but I shall not lose my 
temper for such an evident ass—a blockhead, sir. Ring the bell—A mean 
ass, sir.—Curse the waiter—ring the bell again, Doctor—A very Roald sir. 
(Enter Waiter.) What brings you here, Richard ? 


RICHARD, 
Sir? 
MULLION. 
You bade me ring. 
NORTH. 


‘Did I ?—Nothing, Richard.—Stop, bring us in another uart_of p 
(Exit Richard, with a nae, an Why, sir, that is a blackguard letter. fy tit a 
ler is a fictitious of course too. Gon. God | ip Hogg 9 £ 
name ?—is Mullion a a fictitious name ?—is Macv cveg Naples § a fefitious 
—is Philip Kempferhausen a fictitious name ?—is Henry ‘attain of ce aa 
-_ Street, or his man Tom Campbell, a fictitious name ?—is Willige 

7 


Two quarts of porter, sir 


* them down—thank eee "t Rait wich, , Iam Sorry 
OL. XVI. 5 


He-saaer bess 
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that that fellow has not had the cowtage to have signed his name, in order that 
¥ might have just flayed him alive. He and his subscription—some five shil- 
lings affair per annum, in my pocket 

MULLION. 

Ne sevi, magne sacerdos. Cool yourself with the narcotic of porter. 

nortu, (Drinks off the quart.) 

So I am not like the other Maga#ines——Heaven forfend! What, sir, am I 
to have such things as—‘‘ Mrs Stubbs kept a cheese-shop in’ Norton Falgate. 
Her brother, Mr Deputy Dip, was of the ward of Portsoken, and there had a 
voice potential double as the Duke’s. He was a thriving man, and wazed rich 
on tallow. His visits to his sister in Norton Falgate were complete epochs in 
the family. The genteelest fish in the market was bought on the occasion, and 
the pudding was contposed with double cate. Then Mr Hoggins from Al- 

te, Miss Dobson, Mr Deputy Dump, and Mr Spriggins, were asked to be of 

patty, and the very best wine that be had in Leridon was pro- 


“ Mr Spr was a Tory, Mr Deputy Dip was a Whig, atid th 
both suppo their opinions stiffly. At Mrs Stubbs’s last party, Mr Sprice 
gins Was eutti y @ tutkey, on which Mr Deputy Dip remarked, that he 
wished Turkey in was cuf ujy as completely as turkey on table. Ay, 
said Mr Sptiggins, it is evident that you are partial to the cause of Grease. 
A€ Which, | Dobsori' burst out laughing, and said, * Drat it now, that is 
droll.’—* For my part, madam,’ says Spriggins, ‘ the only good thing I know 
of the map-makers is, that they put Turkey next Hungary ; for when I am 

I like to be next a turkey’—at which everybody laughed, exeept Mr 
puty Dip, who said, ‘that punning was the lowest wit.’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted 
Spriggins, “bec it is the foutidation of all wit !’”—and so on through the rest 
| te ae I to put this into my Magazine to make it interesting >— 

or am Ito fill it—— ; 


' 


MULLION. 

ee ene cane which is much more to the purpese now than 
your Magazine. 

Am I to fill it, I say, with—— 

“« Tdealism, as explained by Kant, antagonizes with the spirit of carnality 
developed in the idiosyncrasy arising from the peculiarity of affinities indis- 
putable in the individualism of perfectible power. Keeping this plain axiom 
in view, we shall we able to im the various results of-——” 

Fiddle-faddle. Is this to be the staple commodity of my Magazine? I 
should see it down at the bottom of the Firth of: Forth first, with a copy of 
the London tied round its neck, so as to hinder it from rising ! 

MULLION. 

Nay, I think you have got into a fret for nothing. Nobody can think less 
of these magazine people than I do; but you know that the rea/ complaint 
oo you is not want of rts, but a too strong direction of it every now and 
then. 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 
Personality, Doctof—Is it that ye are driving at? Why, I have discussed 
that so often, that it would be quite a bore if I were to bring it in by the head 
and shoulders now. But first listen for a minute—The people who blame my 
M very generally praise the New Monthly. I have no objection to this, 
for I feel no sort of rivalry towards such a poor concern, which is, in point 
of talent in general, no higher than- the Rambler’s Magazitie, the old Euro- 
peat or such trash books. But I beg leave to say, that they who object to me 
ior my personality, are very incensistent, if they patronize the writer Tam. 
MULLION. 
_ I donot read the Dromedarian lucubrations, so I cannot say whether you 
are right or not. 2 


NORTH. 

I read all the periodicals, you know ; and, sir, I must say, that for down- 

right personal scurrility, there never yet were articles in any periodical equal 
- to those which Mr Shiel—— 
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_ BUBLION.. 
Who is he? . i 


NOTH. 

Pho! a young Irish lawyer, who wrote bome trash of plays for Mrs Wrixon 
Campbell by in. I say, no articles are equal in scurrility.te these supplied to 
Campbell r Shiel Tad Mr W. Curran from Ireland. Have the 
when next you are at leisure, to peruse their remarks on the late Luke White, 
the cold-blooded, ‘blackguard pryings into his private life;—the dirty jealousy 
displayed ars his success, and, in fact, the atrocious spirit of the whole, 
for which, by the by, they would have smarted properly but for Luke’s death ; 
or read what they say about Ellis of Dublin, or the gentleman-like allusions to 
Lady Rossmore ; or, indeed, the tissue of the thing altegether, and you will 
find, that if clever a gocher such as nang friends can sometimes ala same 
thing i is done by stupi 

a 


But, North, it is not worth your while to be talking so much of such poor 
as these. 
NORTH. * 

Neither should I, my ange fellow, but for ~~: dhe! you bes beat 
poor bodies every now and then puffing up gentility, and elegance, 
Freedom from scurrility, of such compositions, whereas the truth is, that their 
wit ae ty, their taste frivolity, and that their supposed exemption from 

personal a weal is owing to their e orts, however malignant in intention and 
blackguard in execution, being isnmans in their effeets as tomneape.ebearye- 
tion. Yiu see how I squa od the hondon the other dey, 


Squabashed !—extinguished it. “Why, 2 a Newfoundland dog never display- 
of Me-empesiority pues amangy our in @ more complete contemptvous 
10n. 
NORTH. 


Change the subject—Give us a mt 
ULLIO 
Here’s, then, to the honour mila glory of "Maga! (singe. ) 


nin peonen.dtheanentn. your bristles rear— 
dining— 


anor linger 
n Lol "Blockheads drive in full.career, 
And Common Sense away is pining. 
They ae ae a yg 
e, rags, ruin heave in ts; 
Haste heath throws up her dirtiest scum— 
Ho! Maga, to the fight. 


Truth steed erect in ancient days, 
And over Falsehood’s jaw went ploughing ; 
Now Faction in the sunshine strays, 
“While Loyalty her neck is bowing: 
Power reigns with Ambrose in the walk 
And Fancy high, one Frolic ght, 
Hark | ‘tis the voice of Reason 
Ho! ari’ to the fight ! 


Shepherd of Ettrick, ho! arise— 
Haste a Ticklen to to i meee pursuing ; 
North! Dash the cs Waring? 
‘Are yeasleep when War is brewing 
Lo ! dumces crown | ho Nai 
With yellow breeches gleaming bright ; 
Haste, drive the grunters . the sty— 
Ho! Maga, to the 


Look forth upon the toothless curs, 
On fools = dunces, Hunts and Hazlitts, 
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Whe Sale Gremacintt eternal stars, ligh 
ug stinking, sparkling ta— 
Haste, homewards send them to Cockaigne, 
To sup on egg and lettuce white ; 
Haste, how can ye the knout refrain ?>— 
Ho! Maga, to the fight ! 


And Whigs are now so lost, so low, 

A miracle could scarce restore them ; 
They fall in droves at every blow, - 

And dirt and dust are spatter’d o’er them ; 
Religion, Liberty, and Law, 

In thee repose their sole delight ; 
Who against thee dares wag a paw ?>— 

Ho! Maga, to the fight ! 


(While Mut.ion is singing, Hoce enters, takes a seat, and makes « 


HOGG. 
Brawly sung, Doctor. Is’t your ain? 
MULLION. 
Yes. 


: HOGG. 
-. Od, man, but ye are getting on finely—in time ye may be as good a hand 
at it as Scott or Byron, or aiblins mysell. By the by, a the periodicals are 
making a great crack about Byron, hae ye onything o the sort 
NORTH. 

Here are two articles ; Mullion has been reading them ; they are on Med- 

win’s book. Look over them. 
[Hoee raising the articles and his tumbler, reads, and drinks them 
off without delay. 


_ MULLION. 

Who wrote them ? 

NORTH. 

You are always a modest hand at the catechizing. However, they are 
both old friends of Byron’s own—real friends, who knew him well. ‘This Med- 
win has, as you will perceive, done as much as I could expect from any such 
person—that is, told some truth about the business. 

MULLION. 

Ay, ay, some truth, and many lies, I do suppose, 

NORTH. : 

Thou hast said it. I don’t mean to call Medwin a liar—indeed, I should 
be sorry to forget the best stanza in Don Juan. The Captain lies, sir,—but it 
is only under a thousand mistakes. Whether Byron bammed him—or he, by 
virtue of his own egregious stupidity, was the sole and sufficient bammifier of 
himself, I know not, neither greatly do I care. This much is certain, (and it 
is enough for our turn,) that the book is throughout full of things that were 
not, and most resplendently deficient guoad the things that were. 

MULLION. 

A got-up concern entirely ?—A mere bookseller’s business ? 

NORTH. 

I wish I could be quite sure that some part of the beastliness of the Book 
is not mere bookseller’s business—I mean as to its sins of omission, You 
have seen from the newspapers, that Master Colbourn cancelled some of the 
cuts anent our good friend, whom B so absurdly calls ‘*the most timorous 
of all God's booksellers.” How shall we be certain that he did not cancel ten 
thousand things about the most audacious of all God’s booksellers > 

: ’ HOGG. 

Ha! ha! ha!—Weel, there’s anither good alias ! 

MULLION. : 

Why, it. certainly did occur to me as rather odd, that although Medwin’s 

Byron sports so continually all the pet bits of your vocabulary, such as “‘ The 
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Cockney School,” &c. &c., your name—or rather, I should say, the name of 

old Maca=is never ¢ y introduced—except, indeed, in an absurd note 

of his own about Poet Shelley. . nobel 
‘NORTH. 


Pooh, pooh ! man—B and I knew each other pretty well ; and I su 
= there’s no harm in <athig, that we appreciated each other pretty toler 
ly. Did you ever see his letter to me? : 
MULLION. 
Why, eres! once shewed it to me; but it was after dinner at the 
ned and when I awoke next morning, the only thing I remembered was that 
i seen it. 


NORTH. 
You having, in point of fact, fallen asleep over the concern. But no mat« 
ter, Doctor. 
HOGG. 
Sic things will happen in the best regulated families. ° 
MULLION. 

I observe, Hogg, that Byron told Medwin he was greatly taken with your 
— when he met you at the Lakes. Pray, Jem, was the feeling mu-~ 
HOGG. 

Oo, aye, man—I thought Byron a very nice laud. Did ye no ken Byron; 
Doctor ? 
MULLION. ;' ; 
Not I; I never saw him in my life except once, and that was in Murray's 
shop. He was quizzing Rogers, to all appearance, in the window. We were 
merely introduced. He seemed well made for swimming—a fine broad chest— 
the scapula grandly turned. 
HOGG. 


The first lad that reviews Medwin for you, Mr North, does not seem to have 
admired him very muckle. He was a most’ awfu’ sallow-faced ane, to be 
sure, and there's a hantle o’ your landward-bred women thinks there’s nae real 
beauty in a man wanting the red cheeks ; but, for me, I lookit mair to the cut 
of the back and girths 0 Byron. -He was a tight-made, middle-sized man— 
no unlike mysell in some things. 4 

NORTH. 
Come, this isa little too much, Hogg. You once published an ‘account of 
ourself, in which you stated that your bumpal system bore the closest resem- 
to Scott’s. Your “‘ Sketch of the Ettrick Shepherd,” in the now de- 
funct Panopticon, is what I allude to. And now'your back and 'girths, as you 
call them, are like Byron’s! Nodoubt you are a perfect Tom Moore in some- 
thing or other ? 


HOGG. 
Me a Tam Muir! I wish I had him his lane for five minutes on the Mount ~ 
Benger—I would Muir him. ~ 
MULLTON. 


a well, James. But you and Byron took to each other famously, it 
seems : 


HOGG. 
We were just as thick as weavers in no time. Ye see I had’ been’ jauntin 
aboot in that country for tway three weeks, seeing- Wulson and Soothey, and 
the rest of my leeterary friends there.’ I'had a gig with me—John Grieve's 
auld yellow gig it was—and as I was standing by mysell afore ‘the inn door 
that evening, just glowring frae me, for I kent naebody in Ambleside, an be 
not the minister and the landscape painter, out comes a strapping yourlg man 
frae the house, and off with his hat, and out with his hand, in 2 moment like. 
He seemed to think that I would ken him at’ anée ; but'secing me bamboozled 
a thocht, (for he wasna sae very dooms like the capper-plates,) Mr Hogg, 
— he, I hope you will excuse me—tmy name'is Byron—and I cannot help 
inking that we ought to hold ourselves acquaintance. 
MULLION. > -* * 
So you shook hands immediately, of course ? 
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ess HOGe, 
‘Shook! Od! he had @ good wrist of his ain; I trow, I ed the 
Pans ac wl fe way no haga ” = 


MULLION. 
moment! Little did you then foresee either Don Juan or the 
What was your potation? 


HOGG. 

Potation !—we had ev ing that was:in the house—Claret, and Port, and 
ale, and gi " -wine, and toddy, and twist, an’ a’; we just 
made a on’t. ©, mam, wasna this a different kind of behaviour frae that 
proud Don Wordsworth’s ? Od! how Byron leuch when I tell’d him Words- 
worth’s way wi’ me ! 

MULLION. 
What was this?—TI don’t recollect to have heard it, Hogg. 
HOGG. 

Toots! a’body has heard it—I never made ony concealment of his eauld, 
dirty-like behaviour. But, to be sure, it was a’ naething but envy—just clean 
envy. Ye see] had never forgathered wi’ Wordsworth before, and he was 
invited to.dinner at Godswhittles, and down he came ; and just as he came in 
at the east gate, De Quuncey and me cam in at the west ; and says I, the mo- 
ment me and Wordsworth were.introduced, ‘* Lord keep us a’ !” says I, “« Gods- 
whittle, my man, there’s nae want of poets here the day, at ony rate.” Wi’ that 
Wordsworth turned up his nose, as if we had been a’ carrion, and then he gied 
a kind of a smile, that I thought was the bitterest, most contemptible, despi- 
eable, abominable, wauf, narrow-minded, envious, sneezablest kind of an atti- 
tude that I ever saw a hunman form assume—and “‘ PoetS /” quo’ he, (deil mean 
him !)-—“ Poet S, Mr Hogs ?—Pray, where are they, sir?” Confound bim !—I 
doubt if he would have allowed even Byron to have been a poet, if he had been 
there. He thinks there’s nae real poets in our time, an it be not himself, and 
his sister, and Coleridge. He doesna make an exception in favour of Southey 
at least to ony extent worth mentioning. Na, even Scott—would ony mortal 
believe there was sic a donneration of arrogance in this waurld ?—even Scott I 
believe’s net a pawet, gin you take his word—or at least his sneer for’t. 

MULLION. 

Pooh ! we all know Wordsworth’s weaknesses—the greatest are not without 
something of the sort. This story ef yours, however, is a curious pendant to 
‘one: E-have heard of Wordsworth’s first meeting with Byron—or rather, I be- 
lieve, his only one. 

HOGG. 


xen never met when Byron and me were thegither ; for I mind Byron 
had a of @ curiosity to see him, and I took him up to Rydallwood, and 
let him have a glimpse o’ him, as he was gaun staukin up and down on his ain 
backside, lin out some of his havers, and glowering about him like a 
gawpus. + seme and me just reconnattred him for a wee while, and then we 
came down the hill again, to hae our laugh out. We swam ower Grasmere that 
day, breeks an a’. I spoilt a pair o’ as gude corduroys as ever cam out of the 
Direttor-General’s for that piece of fun. I couldna bide to thwart him in ony- 
thing—he did just as he liket wi’ me the twa days we staid yonder : he was sic 
a ga oes ing, lively, a eens: greed like breether. He was a 

your blawn-up pompous laker notions about him. 

teok his toddy brawly. 


oli MULLION. 
D—n the Lekers ! 
: HOGG. 
Ditto! ditto! : 
NORTH. : 
© fie! O fie; gentlemen! How often must I remind you that no personality 
is permitted here. Look round you, » look round this rieat, and even 
right with plot ma th the. Semen 4 
ing wi , bright wi , wi e con 
ou of iniellect-cual ing recollecti around this beautiful chamber, 


ting 
and recollect with what feelings itis destined ‘to be visited years and lustres 
hence by the enthusiastic lovers of wit and wisdom, and Toryism and—— 
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HOGE. 
NORTH, ‘ 
Have done—have done, and consider for a ee wR eee emm H be the 
contrast between the general influence breathed from the very surface of this. 
haunted place, and the specific, particular, individual influence of the baséé 
moods of which you, in the wantonness and levity of a 
are planting pabula plus—quam—futura— Mullion, I you for : 
stopper—You are a brute, Hogg !—Why, laying all petty, dirty, little mix 
nutie out of the question, who can hesitate to sey, that Wordsworth is; of the: 


whole, and in ‘the e od phy ny mee oy ——a a such 
concern, of poets, "a = the poetical life, the very —~ essential—F speak: 
of men 6:6 yy Bporos ssowv—the v i and exemplar—of poets, the v: 
nintied ? ery specemen P pee, Sip aes 
MULLION. 
Bore-ideal, you mean. Go on. 
NORTH. 

On ?—O Mullion ! how little does the world know of my real sufferings ! 
Sir, you are a savage, and you mer eh go pay the penalty of youl that 
ism! I am the most unfortunate of men. My character will never be under= 
stood—lI shall go down a puzzle to posterity! I see it—I see it all—Your 
wildness will be my ruin ! 

HOGG. 


Are you at this bottle, or this, my dawtie? Fill up your tumbler. 
MULLION. 
To say the truth, Christopher, you and Canning are, in my opinion, muchi 
to be pitied. Yourselves the purest and the most liberal of your race, you are 
doomed to be eternally injured by the indecorousness, the rashness, ri art 
ry, the blindness, of your soi-disants adherents. I commiserate you both fror 
my soul of souls, Who will ever believe that the one of you did. not write 


** Michael’s dinner—Michael’s dinner,” 
and the other 
*¢ Pericles to call the man ?” 


HOGG. 

Rax me the blaek bottle. I say, Christopher, what, after all, is your opinion 
about Lord and Leddy Byron’s quarrel? Do you—you yourself I mean—take 
part with him or with her ?—I would like to hear your real opinion. 

NORTH. 

© dear —Well, Hogg, since you will have it, I think Douglas Kinnaird 
and Hobhouse are bound to tell us whether there be any trath, and how much, 
in this story about the declaration signed by Sir Ralph. I think they, as friends 
of Lord Byron, must do this—and, since so much has been said about these 
matters, I think Lady Byron’s letter—the “ dearest Duck” one I mean— 
should really be forthcoming, if her Ladyship’s friends wish to stand fair co- 
ram populo. At present, we have nothing but the loose talk of society to go 
upon, and certainly, most certainly, if the things that are said be true; 
there must be thorough explanation from some quarter, or the tide will-con= 
tinue, as it has y begun, to- flow in a direction very ite to what 
we for years were accustomed to. Sir, they must explain this business-of the 
letter. You have of course, heard about the invitation it contained—the warm 
affectionate invitation to K——., you have heard of the housewife-like account 
of certain domestic conveniencies there—you have heard of the hair-te 
scene, as described by the wife of this Fletcher—you have heard of the con- 
solations of Mrs C—— ; you have heard of the injunctions “ not to be again 
naughty ;” you have heard of the very last thing which preceded their vale- 
diction—you have heard of all this—and we have all heard that these things 
were followed up by a cool and deliberate declaration, that all these endear- 
ments were meatit “ only to soothe a madman !” 

; : HOGG. vay 

I dinna like to be interrupting ye, Mr North; but I-maun speer, is the jug 
to stan’ still while ye are havering away that gate? wry 
10 
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NORTH. 

There, Porker. These things are part and parcel of the chatter of every 
bookseller's shop, 2 fortiori of every drawing-room in Mayfair. Can the matter 
stop here ?: Can a great man’s memory be.permitted to incur damnation, while 
these saving clauses are afloat anywhere uncontradicted? I think not. I think, 
since the | irs-were burnt by these le, these people are bound to put 
us in possession of the best evidence which they still have the power of pro- 
ducing, in order, that we may come to a just conclusion, as to a subject upon 
which, by their:act, at least as much as by any other people’s act, we are com- 

to.eonsider it as our duty to make up our deliberate opinion—deliberate 
and decisive. Woe be to those that provoke this curiosity, and will not allay 
it |—Woe to them, say I—woe to them, says the world. 
HOGG. 

Faith, and it cannot be denied but what there’s something very like reason 
in what you say, Mr North. Just drapae hint o’ this in Maga, and my word for’t 
ye'll see a’'the lave of the periodicals take up the same tune—and then the 
thing maun be cleared up—it maun, it will, and it shall be— 

sitE2 ¢ NORTH. 

Shall I confess the truth to you ?—Byron’s behaviour in regard to the Greeks 
has, upon the whole, greatly elevated his character in my estimation. He really 
seems to have been cut off at the moment when he was beginning in almost 
every way to give promise and token of improvement. He never wrote any verses 
so instinct with a noble scorn of the worse parts of his nature (alas ! may I not 
say, of our nature) as the very last that ever came from his pen—the Ode on 
his last Birth-day ;—and it is but justice to admit, that, overlooking the general 
wisdom or folly of his Greek expedition, he seems in Greece to have conduct- 
ed himself like a man of sense and sanity ; while all the others—at least all the 
other Frankish Philhellenists, appear in the light of dreaming doltish fools, 
idiots, madmen. It did me good to read Colonel Stanhope’s account of his al- 
tercations with Byron on the subject of the Greek press—to see Byron express- 
ing his complete scorn of the idea of establishing an unchecked press in the 
midst of an uneducated, barbarous, divided and unsettled people, and the Ho- 
nourable Colonel flinging out of the room, with the grand exclamation, “ Byron 
isa TuRK!” 

rele BID HOGG. 
He'was mair liker Captain MacTurk his ain sell, I’m thinking. 
NORTH. 
This conduct, and the great and successful efforts Byron was making to 
introduce something like the humane observances of civilized war among these 
people—all this, I must say, has elevated Byron in my mind. He seems to 
have driven Stanhope quite mad with his sarcasms against Jeremy Bentham, 
Lord Erskine, Joseph Hume, and the rest of “‘ the statesmen of Cockaigne ?” 
MULLION. 
Stanhope was ordered home by the Duke of York—was he not ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, and I must say, there are some parts of the Colonel’s behaviour which 
appear to me explicable, only on the supposition of his being as devoid of sense 
and memory, as his book*shews him to be of education and knowledge. 

; MULLION. 

Edueation ?— 

Biietys. NORTH. 

Ay,education. The man cannot.even spell English. He writes in the 
very letter authorizing the publication of his correspondence with Babylonian 
Bowring, ‘croud for crowd, council for counsel. 


52 MULLION. 
Pooh ! hé’s but a soldier. 
NORTH. 


Yes, and in his answer to Colonel Macdonald’s letter, ordering his return, 
he tells him, that throughout all his doings in Greece, he had nothing in 
view but ‘‘ to deserve esteem of mankind, his country, and nis Kine ;” 
which last is.to me a-puzzler, I must own. | 


As how, Kit? 


- >. SMULLION. 
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- NORTH. — 

Why; you see Stanhope, throughout his book, evows himself to Turk, 
and Frank, a disciple to the back-bone of sage Jeremy the bencher. 
so far on one occasion as to repel with ti an insinuation 
Te wielhedl to d0d'a'gvernanettt foslasRtiag’ tae Bed established in Greece 
avowing, in terms express, that his wish is to see Greece * not 
Americanized ;” and adding also, in terms that the 
do not loathe the governments under which live, are the 
‘Americans. This is pretty well. But farther still, we have him 
along in the confidence and in the service of the Greek Committee in 
In other words, of Jeremy Bentham and Bowring. He is their servant 


tool throughout. 
MULLION. 


Of course, he was. We all know that, 
NORTH. 

Very well. Now reach me the last number of the Westminster Review. 
By the way, Bowring sent Colonel tren the first number of this work 
into Greece with a great air. Turn me up the arti i 
last book—Ay, Nhe ae it is. Read that passage, Mullion—I need not 

ou that Jeremy Bentham is the great and presiding spirit of this periodical. 
is, indeed, is avowed. Read. 
MULLION, (reads.) 

“In America he saw the great mass of the population earning from thirty to 
shillings a-week, furnished with all the necessaries of life, and absolu 
want ; in America, he saw a clergy, voluntarily paid by the people, performing 
duties with zeal and ability ; the various fanctions of government performed much bet. 
ter than in Europe, and at less than a twentieth of the expense ; the people orderly, 
provident, and improving, without libel-law, vice-societies, or constitutional associations; 
no lords or squires driving their dependants to the poll, or ing votes by influ- 
ence, that is, by terror—by apprehension of loss if the vote be withheld; no lords or 
squires turned by means of this influence into what are called representatives, and then 
combining to make corn dear, or voting away millions, for ree eae 
children or friends, money extorted in the shape of taxation from ly wretches, who 
had not even a share in the mockery of being compelled to give a free vote for their 
member. : 

‘ In the British dominions he sees the great mass of the agricultural labourers star- 
ving on eight shillings a-week ; he sees a clergy paid by taxation of the 
whole community, for rendering slender service, in one of the empire to about 
a fourteenth part of the population, and in other parts to little more than a third; he 
sees discussion repressed, the investigation of truth punished by fine and imprisonment 
for life, and the judges themselves so hostile to the press, as to prohibit, during the 
course of a trial, when its appearance is most likely to be beneficial to all parties, any 
printed statement of what passes in court; he sees a gang of about a hundred and eighty 
families converting all the functions of government into means of a provision for themselves 
and their dependants, and for that jrurpose steadily upholding and promoting every species 
of abuse, and steadily opposing every attempt at political improvement : all this and more he 
sees in Britain only, and yet, with this before his eyes, the ignorant and puling sentimenta-~ 
list has q manifest preference for British institutions / In a man of ordinary penetration 
and ordinary benevolence, such a preference could never be found ; but the penetration and 
benevolence of your genuine sentimentalist are not of the ordinary kind ; his perverse fe- 
cundity of imagination fills him with apprehension where no danger exists ; his indivi- 
dual attachments and associations preclude him from entertaining any general regard for 
his species. In the check which every well-regulated community ought to possess against 
misconduct on the part of its rulers, he sees nothing but visions of anarchy, rapine, and 
bloodshed ; in wncontrolled power on the part of and the consequent pillage 
and privation to which the many are for the of the few, he sees nothing 
but the natural, and, as he deems it, “f eigh weakness of ~ gang sad = 
weep at a tale of disappointed love, and sigh ever a dying >: but the s 
chensondls ot the ned of dpannneal ane ueror, the pain and privation i on mil- 
lions to support the conqueror’s career, will not cost him a regret, or a single exertion of 
thought as tp the means by which the world may be ridden of such detestable vermin. 
In Geoffrey’s sentimentalism there is also something antiquarian and romantic. America 
has no buildings nor institutions that have not the denterit of being new ; in England we 
have Gothic cathedrals and Norman castles ; and who would not submit to, or allow the 
Nobodys to submit to, a world of actual evil, dee 1 wee 
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sight of these venerable edifices, these strong-holds of ignorance and peretiens are sure 


to excite! How Geoffrey came to acquire and cultivate the tastes of Somebodys, it 
is not difficult to divine.” 
NORTH. 


Stop there—Pretty well for one specimen, I think. The whole of that ar- 
ticle is the most genuine effusion of the ignorant malevolence of the tailorly 
tribe, that I have as yet met with ; but it is not worth while to talk of that— 
I only. wished to let you have the opportunity of comparing this avowal of the 
true Bentham principles, with the assertion of one of Bentham’ s dearest and 
most devoted pupils, that he who went to Greece as Bentham’s agent, and be- 
gan and pone ng one communication he had with the Greek authorities by 
maintaining that there could be no good for Greece unless Greece Bentham- 
ized —I wished oy to compare this e in the Bentham Gazette 
with the assertion of the Bentham soldier, that he was uniformly influenced 
while in Greece by the desire to obtain the esteem of the King of England, 
whose uniform he wears. I wished you to put these things together, and he- 
sitate if you can about coming to the same conclusion with myself as to the 
intellectual status of this hero-statesman. 

MULLION. 

They say Bowring and Co. have made twenty THOUSAND PouNDS by the 
Greek Loan. Some folks, at least, are no fools, if that be true. 


NORTH. 
Ay, ay—I guessed what the bursting of the bubble would reveal. Well, 
Bowring, after all, is not a goose—he is a good linguist. I should not be 
sorry to hear he had made a little picking off those dolts. 
MULLION. 
are a neat set altogether. What a fine thing they would make of it 
were they in power! Then they might sing— 


I. 

When Church and Crown are tumbled down 
By Bentham and his band, 

When Taylor Place shall wield the mace, 
Torn from old Eldon’s hand ; 

When Joseph Hume fills Canning’s room, 
And Hone supplants Magee ; 

When Brougham looks big in Copley’s wig. 
Then hey, boys, up go we. 


11. 
When Waithman’s face in Sutton’s place, 
As Speaker, we behold ; 
When Sir James Mac shall hold the sack, 
Which keeps the nation’s gold ; 
When Croker’s quill thy fist shall fill, 
Dear Secre igh, 
When Bowring’s tongue sings Southey’s song, 
_ Thenshey, boys, up go we. 


nit. 

When Cobbett turns our home concerns, > 
In place of murdered Peel ; 

When glowring Grey shall feel his way, 
To guide the common weal ; 

When murky Mill our trade shall «rill. 
On continent and sea,” 

When the grim Stot the Mint has got, 


Then hey, boys, up go we. 


Iv. 
When Stanhope’s hand t York’s command 
_. With frenzied gri hall seize ; 
When Wilson’s the laurelled head 

Of Wellington shall squeeze ; 
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When Cochrane’s flag shall proudly wag. 
Where. Nelson’s wont to be ; - - te 

When Hob we greet in Melville's seat, 
Then hey, boys, up go. we. 


Vv. 
When fire shall gleam o’er Isis stream, “ 
And Cam with blood shall flow; . 
When base Carlile shall scowling smile, 
O’er Lambeth crumbled low. 
When Westminster in ceaseless whirr 
Shall spinning-jennies see ; 
When Preston stalls in fair Saint Paul’s, 
Then hey, boys, up go we. 


vi. 
When Jeremy shall sit-on high, 
Where Bradshaw sat of yore ; 
When Geonrce shall s with hat in hand, 
His hatted judge before ; 
When Prince and Peer, ’mid scorn and jeer, 
Ascend the gallows tree ; j 
When Honour dies, and Justice flies, 
Then hey, boys, upgo we. 


HOGG. 

I admit that Byron had his defects. He was aye paantiog the ill will o’ the 
world, that he might make a fool o’t. There was a — in his prodigalit 
that I ne’er observed in other men. He wasna just like King Henry, the 
o’ that name, wild for wantonness—but in a degree like Hamlet the play- 
actor, a thought antic for a purpose—What that purpose was, he best kent hi 
self, and if it werena to speak blasphemy, I would a’maist say he was wicket 
that he might be wise. .O he was ad te worldly creature, thinking to 
make himself a something between a oat and devil—a spirit that would hae a 
dominion over the spirits o° men—and make the earth a third estate ‘tween 
heaven and hell. 

MULLION. 

A new idea, Hogg—and the thing is not an impossibility. Do we not see, 
every now and then, a genius arise, whose energies affect the whole elements 
of mind,—changing the currents of opinion, and, in proportion to its power, 
influencing and governing the thoughts, and, by consequence, the will and 
actions of manki 

NORTH. 

Po! None of your mysteries now—Put Hogg’s thought into plain lan- 
guage, and it means nothing more than that Lord Byron was ambitious, and 
chose literature for the field of his fame. 

ld uld build « theory.on'the Shepherd —§ 

Not so fast, old one—I co ild a on the ’s notion—Sup- 
pose, for example, that there has been another rebellion among the angels, and 
that they have been cast upon the earth, and entered into certain human forms 
—may not Byron have been the Satan of this secret insurrection ? 


NORTH. ; 
If what Medwin says be true, the only spirits that Byron fell with were 
gin and water. , ‘ 
HOGG. 


Really ye’re vera comical the night, Mr North—Oh, Mullion, man, it’s a 
great pity you and Byron hadna been acquaint ; there would hae been a brave 
ettling tosee wha could say the wildest or the dreadfu’est things—for he had- 
na fear either o’ man or woman —but would hae his joke and jeer, harm wha 
it might. Did ye ever hear Terry tell what happened wi’ him and ane o’ the 
players behint the scenes o’ Drury Lane ae night—that there was a stramash 
among the actors anent a wife who had misbehaved at Covent Garden. “‘ Had 
I been Harris,” said my lord, “‘ I would have turned her out o’ the house.” — 
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put on broschee, and challenged yous bedsbip."-—" Iu dhe ens, Mice Kelly 
on —e®* In that case, Miss _ 
eo he, “ I might have considered whether it would be worth my while to 
turn sansculotte, and accept the challenge.” 
MULLION. 
Mind your glass, Jem ; a little more—— 
HOGG. 

And there was another funny thing o’ his, till a looking lad, one Mr 
Skeffington, that wrote a y, that was called “ The Mysterious Bride,” — 
the whilk thing made the Times newspaper for once witty—for it said no 
more o’t, than just “last night aplay called The Mysterious Bride, by the Ho- 
nourable Mr Skeffington, was performed at Drury Lane.—The piece was 
damned.”—Weel, ye see, it happened that there was. a masquerade some nights 
after,—and Mr Cam Hobhouse gaed till’t, in the disguise o’ a Spanish nun, 
that had been ravished by the French army—— 

MULLION. : 

O, I remember it—I was there myself—-Hob had made up his dairy with a 


pair of boxing-gloves. 
HOGG. 


Weel, ye see—Being there as a misfortunate nun, he was cleekit wi’ my 
Lord Byron ; and Mr Skeffington, compassionating the situation of the artifi- 
ial young woman, in a most discreet and sentimental manner,—was greatly 
by the history o’ her ravishment. Who is she? said that unfortunate 
to my Lord,—but “‘ The Mysterious Bride,” was a’ the satisfaction he 
his civility, In truth, it meg be said he was a fearless creature, and 
neither friend nor foe, so that he had dominion.—But, od! I liket him 
if he had been my ain Billy, for a’ that. 


ODOHERTY. 
Good bye—good bye—I'm off in half an hour per coach, and have not time 
to say more. 


NORTH. 
Sit down while you are here, at al] events. Fill your glass. 
ODOHERTY. 
Small need of advising that. 
Give us a parting chaunt. 


With all my spirit. 
Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland— 
HOGG. 
Vera civil, that. My certie, lad, ye’re no blate. 
ODOHERTY: 


Bleat—grunt. Hold your tongue. 


tis 


NORTH. 


ODOHERTY. 


1. 
FaREWELL, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Jold y poor countrie, 

If ever I cross thy border again, 

The muckle deil must carry me. 
There’s but one tree in a’ the land, 

And that’s the bonny ws tree. 
The very nowte look to the south, 

And wish that they had wings to flee. 


Brose and crowdy and kale ! 
haf pre ey anmcy hy aa ar 

Laughing teey ter 
Twas when I came to merry Carlisle, 

That out I loud three, 
And if I cross again, 
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> Sena ‘ ; 
Farewell, farewell, beggarly Bootlandy: 22) ¢ vod oo tae. 
Kilted kimmers, wi’ carrotty hair, ‘oup 
Pipers, who beg that. your. honours would buy ; 
: ne ety.) of their famish'd air ! 
I’ er wallader’s seest 
And feast upon toasted doce ea leeks, 


Than go back again to the | ly North, _. 
To ea many logna wish Cemtedion tabok: 


NORTH. 
A very polite ditty, I must say—but, ‘pon honour, as a sturdy Scot, I ‘had 
rather hear such things as that, than the idiot talk about the Modern Athens. 
What are you going to do in London, Sir Morgan ? ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 
Business, diplomatic and deep. Have you any commanis? 
NORTH. 
Nothing particular. Stir up the lads for me. 
ODOHERTY. 
Poz. I shall certainly mention you at the Pigand Whistle. Le cochon et souffle. 


HOGG. 
Whaur’s that ? 


ODOHERTY. 
In a certain spot. It is the great resort of the eminent literary men of Lon- 
don—you meet them all there and at Sir Humphrey Davy’s. I shall send you 
a dissertation on the taverns of London—which I shall certainly make an opus 
magnum. It is at present the greatest desideratum in our literature. 


NORTH. 
Do you go through Leeds? 
ODOHERTY. 
Yes. Why? 
NORTH. 


You will, of course, call on Alaric Wetts. You will find him in Commer. 
cial Street. 
ODOHER?TY, 


I know the ground. Leeds is a dirty town ; but the devil’s in the dice, if 
you could not raise a tumbler of twist somewhere or other in it. 
NORTH, 
Tell Watts that I have received his very pretty Literary Souventn. 
MULLION. 
Is it good ? 
NORTH, se 
The Literary Souvenir is a very graceful and agreeable book, “both ‘inside 
and outside, and does infinite credit both to the editor and publishers. . 
ODOHERTY. ' , oer 
Some of our friends—Croly, Delta, and Davie Lyndsay, I see, contribute to 
it some capital pieces—and you too, Jemmy. 
HOGG. 
Yes, I wrote some havers about firies. 
NORTH, 
No, James, it is not havers, it is a clever writing. But this I tell you, that 
you will be known in future ages, not by such things, but your great 
your truly great and important works in and rhyme—the Chaldee MS., 
and the Left-handed Fiddler. | They will be recorded in the inscription on 
your tomb, to be erected at Altrive, in the year 2026. 


ODOHERTY. 
Yes, Hogg, you will shine among the bards of boriny Scotland. 


HOGG. 
Haud yer tongue anent bonny Scotland, after the blackguard hae 
jast blethered out. f apes ee 


‘ ODOHERTY. 
Do not be angry, Shepherd, and I shall make you blessed by a French 
in praise of it; written by Monsicur de Voltairé,'a teat for ion I have pare 
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HOGG. 
Ou, ay, Voltaire was a man of preceeée judgment—So give us his saug. 


ODOHERTY sings. 
1 


Valedico, Scotia, tibi, 

Mendica, egens, frigida gens ; 
Diabolus me reportet ibi 

Si unquam tibi sum rediens. 
Arbor unus nascitur ibi, 

Isque patibulus est decens. 
Bos ipse Austrum suspicit, sibi 

Alas ut fugeret cupiens. 


2. 
Vale, vale, Scotia mendica, 
Avene, silique, crambe, far ! 
Ridentes virgines, Anglia antiqua, 
Salvete, et zythum cui nil est par! 
Cum redirem Carlilam letam 
Risu excepi effuso ter, ' 
Si unquam Sarcam rediens petam 
Diabole ingens! tu me fer ! 


3. 
Vale popellus tunicatus 
»  Crinibus crassis, et cum his 
Tibicen precans si quid afflatis 
Famelici emere asse vis ! 
Capros pascerem Cadwalladero, 
Cui cibus ex cepis et caseo fit, 
Potius quam degam cum populo fero, 
Cui vestis sine fundo sit. 


¢ 


HOGG. 
Ay, there’s something in that. The remark about popular fair, O, in the 
last amaist, is vera gude indeed. 
‘NORTH. 
Get married, ODoherty, before you return, and bring us back Lady Morgan. 
All my contributors are getting married. 
MULLION. 
Yes, faith, but not all with equal luck. Buller was not so very happy ! 
NORTH. 
I am sorry to hear it, for I like that lad Buller. 
MULLION. 
There’s a gayish song on the subject. Shall I sing it? 
NORTH, HOGG, ODOHERTY. 


Fd 


By all means. 
MULLION sings. 


c THE CRABSTICK. 
Air—The Green Immortal Shamrock. 


Taroveu Britain’s isle as Hymen stray’d © 
Upon his ambling pony, 

With Buller sage, in wig array’d, 
3 act ms cicerone, ra 

To them many a spouse forlorn 
Complain’d of das squander’d, 

Of visage torn, and breeches worn, 
And thus his ip ponder’d— 

Oh, the Crabstick ! the green immortal Crabstick 
I'll insure 


A lasting cure 
In Russia's native Crabstick ! 
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With magic wand he struck the earth, 
And straight his conjuration 
Gave that same wholesome sapling birth, 
The —s Se ym : 
Dispense, quoth he, thou legal man, 
This new-disco wer d treasure, 
And let thy thumb’s capacious 
Henceforward fix its aie 
Oh, the Crabstick ! the green immortal Crabstick 
Long essay’d 
On jilt and jade 
Be Buller’s magic Crabstick ! 


The olive branch, Minerva’s boon, 
Betokens peace and quiet, 
But ’tis sage Hymen’s gift alone 
Can quell domestic riot ; 
For ’tis a maxim long maintain’d 
By doctors and logicians, 
That peace is most securely gain’d 
By armed politicians. 
Oh, the Crabstick ! the green immortal Crabstick ! 
Its vigorous shoot 
Quells all dispute, 
The wonder-working Crabstick ! 


In idleness and youthful hours, 
When graver thoughts seem stupid, 
Men fly to rose and myrtle bowers 
To worship tiny, Cupid ; 
But spliced for life, and wiser grown, : 
Dog-sick of sighs and rhyming, 
They haunt the crab-tree bower alone, 
1 The leafy shrine of Hymen. 
Oh, the Crabstick ! the green immortal Crabstick ! 
Love bestows 
The useless rose, 
But Hymen gives the Crabstick ! 


NORTH. 
Bravo! Very well indeed. I hope, however, that he will have no need of 


using his specific. 
ODOHERTY. 


I can’t stay another minute. Good bye. Keep up the fun, my old fellows, 

and console yourselves as well as you can. ‘ 
HOGG. 

Take care of yourself, ODoherty, in the great vanity fair of Lunnun. Dinna 
let your’eye or your tongue seduce you to sin or disgrace—dinna consort wi’ 
drunken loons, or ne’er-do-weel hizzies, but wi’ douce, orderly, quiet-like 
people, like the editor and myself. . 

ODOHERTY. 

Have not time to hear a sermon. Adieu. 

[Ewit. The Mail-coach horn is heard sounding from the head of 
Leith Walk. The company listen in tender silence, and wiping 
a tear from the eye, brew a bowl of punch. : 
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Manuale Medicum, or a Medical Poc- 
ket Book, for the use of Students ; adapt- 
ed to the last edition of the Pharmaco- 
peia Londinensis, By H. L. Sanders, 
Surgeon. 5s. 

Practical Observatlons on Stricture, 
and other diseases of the Urethra, 4th 
edition. By William Renou. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Fhe Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance. Edited by Mr 
Alaric A. Watts. Independently of a 
great variety of splendid illustrations, de- 
signed by Fielding, Brockedon, Nash, 
Corbould, Wright, Ducis, and other emi- 
nent artists, and engraved (all in the line 
manner, in the most finished style of the 
art,) by Heath, Finden, &c. &c. &c. This 
volume contaims about seventy articles 
(prose Tales and Poems,) from the pens 
of the most popular writers of the day. 
Besides several anonymons contributions 
from distinguished sources, the pages of 
the Literary Souvenir have been enrich- 
ed with original productions, in prose 
and verse, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. ; James Mont- 
gomery, Esq. ; Mrs Hemans; the Rev. 
C. R. Maturin; the Rev. W. Lisle 
Bowles; James Hogg; Allan Cunning- 
ham, L. E. L. authoress of *‘ The Impro- 
visatrice ;’ the Rev. G. Croly; the Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the author of ‘ May 
you like it;’ the Rev. C. C. Celton, 
author of ‘ Lacon ;’ Alaric A. Watts; J. 
H. Wiffen, Esq. ; William Read, Esq. ; 
Mrs Opie; Delta, (of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine;} T. K. Hervey, Esq.; David 
Lindsay, Esq. author of ‘ Dramas of the 
Ancient World ;’ the Rev. Thomas Dale; 
R. Sullivan, Esq.; the Editor of the Li- 
terary Gazette; Mrs Cornwell Baron 
Wilson ; the late Ismael Fitzadam; the 
Rev. E. W. Bernard; the late Herbert 
Knowles, &c. &c. &c. In addition to ten 
highly finished line engravings, and two 
elegant and appropriate external embel- 
lishments, the Literary Souvenir contains 
three plates of fac-similes of the hand- 
writing of upwards of thirty living Poets. 
The Work, which is closely but beauti- 
fully printed (with ornamental covers and 
gilt leaves,) contains upwards of four 
hundred pages. Price 12s. 

Dr Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. The 
last Part, which completes the Work. 

The West Indies as they Are; or, a 
Real Picture of Slavery, but more parti- 
cularly as it exists in the Island of Ja- 
maica. By a Clergyman. 

A Manual of Pyrotechny; or, a Fa- 
miliar System of Recreative Fireworks. 
By G. W. Mortimer. 5s. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. “ The 
end of these things is death.” 7s, 


Monthty I.ist of New Publications. 
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The East India Military Calendar, 
(Part the First and Part the Second,) 
containing the Services of General and 
Field Officers of the Indian Army. By 
the Editorof the * Royal Military. Calen- 
dar ;’ under the sanction of, and dedicated 
by express permission to the Honoura- 
ble the Court of Directors, beautifully 
printed in two large 4to volumes. Price 
L.5 extra boards, or L.2, 10s. each Part. 

An Article for the Quarterly Review. 
By William Hone. 

The Parliamentary Speeches of Lord 
Byron. Printed from the Copies prepa- 
red by his Lordship for Publication. 2s. 
6d. 

The Trial of Mr Fauntleroy for For- 
gery: with his Defence, and many inte- 
resting particulars relative to that unfor- 
tunate gentleman. Is, 

Conversations of Lord Byron. De- 
tailing the principal Occurrences of his 
Private Life, his Opinions on Society, 
Manners, Literature, and Literary Men. 
Being the substance of a Journal kept 
during a Residence with his Lordship at 
Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822, By 
Thomas Medwin, Esq. 8vo. 18s, 


Maxims of Robert Lord Waithman, 
somewhile Chief Magistrate of London. 
Is, 

Eikon Basilike, the Pourtraicture of 
his Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and 


Sufferings. New edition. 7s. 6d. 

The Trial of the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, 
Minister of Albion Chapel, Moorfields, 
before the United Associate Synod. 
Edited by a Member of Synod. 3s, 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, 
upon Jegal and scientific principles, ex- 
emplified by the Rules and Tables of Cal- 
culation, adopted under the advice and 
approbation of William Morgan, Esq. 
F. R. S. and William Friend, Esq. A. M. 
Second edition. By the Reverend John 
Thomas Becher, M. A. Prebendary of 
the Collegiate Church, Southwell. 2s. 

An Outline Sketeh of a New Theory 
of the Earth, andits Inhabitants. Bya 
Christian Philosopher. 2s. 

Proceedings of an Inquiry and Inves- 
tigation, by Major-General Codd, his 
Majesty’s Superintendent and Comman 
der-in-Chief at Honduras, relative to 
Poyais, &c. &e. Published by order of 
the Magistrates of Honduras. 

The Prose and Poetical Works of 
Henry Kirk White, with a beautiful por- 
trait. Proof impressions of the portrait 
on India paper, price 2s. 6d, 2 volst™9s. 

The Natural History of the Bible ; or, 
a Description of the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, &c. mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
D.D. of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


- 
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Solitude, translated from the German 
of Zimmerman. Illustrated with Engra- 
vings by Rhods, Rolls, and Corbould, 
from paintings by J. Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

Homage Aux Dames; embellished 
with six superb Engravings from the fol- 
lowing subjects—L’ Amour Dominateur 
and the Aurora of Guido—The Holy Fa- 
mily of Raffaelle, and‘ the Mid-day of 
Claude Lorraine ; also two Original De- 
signs by Thomas Stothart, Esq. R. A. 

Papyro-Plastics ; or, the Art of Model- 
ling in Paper; with ample directions to 
draw with a ruler and compass the flat 
paper figure of the object to be repre- 
sented, and afterwards to cut, fold, join, 
and paint the same. 

Select Proverbs of all Nations. By 
Thomas Fielding. 5s. 

Der Freischutz ; or, the Seventh Bul- 
let. A Travestie of this Popular Opera ; 
with the Songs, Music, &c. Illustrated 
with twelve etchings, by George Cruik- 
shanks, drawn by an Amateur. Price 
5s. 6d. ; fine paper, 7s. 6d. ; coloured, 
8s. 6d.; proofs on India paper, 10s. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of LordByron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. 9s. 

Translations and Imitations. 
author of Ireland, a Satire. 

Self-Advancement ; or, Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Great- 
ness; exemplified in the Lives and His- 
tory of Adrian IV., the Emperor Basil, 
Rienal the Tribune, Alexander V., Car- 
dinal Ximenes, Hadrian VI., Cardinal 
Wolsey, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus 
V., Masaniello, Cardinal Atberoni, Doc- 
tor Franklin, King of Sweden. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Gif- 
ford, Master of the Rolls, &c. on. his Re- 
ported exaltation to the high office of 
Lord Chancellor—(a report of a most 
alarming nature.) By Daniel French, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 6d. 

A Course of Elementary Fortification ; 
‘including Rules deduced from Experi- 
ments, for determining the Strength of 
Revetments; treated on a plan of pecu- 
liar perspicuity. Second edition, with 
plates and numerous diagrams. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Pasley, F.R.S. &c, 2 vols. 
L.2, 12s. 

Illustrations, Critical, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous, of Novels, 
by the author of Waverley. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chat- 
field, Wilts. 

Domestic Institutes of Young Mo- 
thers. By Mrs Thomas Litttle. To 

- which are prefixed, Instructions for Self- 

Management during Pregnancy. By the 

Tr Richard Croft, Bart. Price 
8. 


By the 
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Substance of the Debate in the House 
of Commons on a Motion of Henry’ 
Brougham, Esq. respecting the Trial and’ 
Condemnation to Death by a Court-Mar- 
tial, of the Rev. John Smith, late Mis- 
sionary in the Colony of Demerara. 

Economical Cookery, for Young House- 
keepers ; or, the Art of Providing good 
and palatable Dishes for a Family, with- 
out Extravagance. Bya Lady. 2s. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales of Modern Days. By Elizabeth 
Barber. Containing, 1. The Spanish 
Brothers, or Annals of the House of de 
V. . 2 The Robber’s Child, or the 
Welsh Mountaineer. 3. Matiida, or @ 
Wife’s Fortitude. 

The Lady at the Farm-House; or, 
Religion the best Friend in Trouble. 

Tales of a Traveller.- By Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent. L.1, 4s. 

Harriet and her Scholars. A Story. 

Stanmore; or, the Monk and the Mer- 
chant’s Widow. In 3 vols. 

Gilmour. A Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo, 

Rameses, an Egyptian Tale ; with His- 
torical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Human Heart. 10s. 6d. 

James Forbes. <A Tale, founded on 
facts. 7s. 

The Contributions under the Signature 
of Q. @. to a Periodical Work, with 
some pieces not before published. By 
the late Jane Taylor, Author of Display, 
a Fale. 

POETRY. 

Poetry appropriate for a Sick or Me- 
lancholy Hour. 12mo. 5s. 

The IXth No. of Moore’s Irish Me- 
lodies. With Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments, by Henry H. Bishop. 15s. 

The Two Concluding Volumes of the 
Works of the Right. Hon. Lord Byron, 
Containing all the pieces published since 
the last collection, and printed uniform 
with both the octavo and foolscap edi- 
tions. 

Theodric ; a Domestic Tale ; and other 
Poems. By Thomas Campbell, Esq, 

THEOLOGY, is 

Annotations on the Epistles ; being a 
Continuation of Mr Elsley’s Annotations, 
and principally designed for the use of 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
James Slade, M. A, Vicar of Bolton. 
Second edition, 18s, 

The Theological Contrast; or, Error 
Exposed, and Truth Elucidated: being 
an Investigation into all Systems of Re- 
ligion now propagated in the whole 
world. By A. J. Le Cras. 

Practical Sermons, By the Rev. Holt 
Okes, D. D, Curate of Chingford. 10s. 
6d. 
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Sermons, in which the Connection is 
traced between a Belief in the Truths of 
Revelation, and the Character, Comfort, 
and Prospects, of Christians. By the 
Rev. Miles Jackson, Minister of St 
Paul’s, Leeds, and Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 12s. 

The Bible Preacher; or, Closet Com- 
panion for every day in the year; con- 
sisting of 365 Outlines of Sermons. By 
the late Reverend Henry Foster, A.M. 
Minister of St James’s, Clerkenwell. 9s. 

Friendly Conversations between a Pas- 
tor of the Church of England and his 
Flock, being an Orphan’s Mite in the 
Cause of Charity. 5s. 

The Parables of our Blessed Saviour, 
Practically explained. Selected from the 
Larger Commentary of the Pious and 
Eminent George Stanhope, D. D. late 
Dean of Canterbury. By the Rev. C. 
M. Mount, A. M. &c. 4s. 64d. 

Familiar Illustrations of the principal 
Evidences and Design of Christianity. 
By Maria Hack. 3s. 

Helen’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem; a 
Picture of Judaism in the Century which 
preceded the Advent of our Saviour. 
Translated from the German of F. Strauss, 
with Notes and Illustrations by the 
Translator. 16s. 

Requisites for fulfilling the Christian 
Ministry. A Sermon preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Litchfield, on Mon- 
day, August 30th, 1824. By the Rev. 
Edward Cooper, A.B. &c. Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Topography of all the known Vine- 

yards; containing a Description of the 
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Kind and Quality of their Products, and 
a Classification. Translated from the 
French, and abridged so as to form a 
Manual and Guide to al) Importers and 
Purchasers, in the Choice of Wine. 6s. 

A Statisticul Account of tle British 
Settlementsin Australasia ; inciuding the 
Colonies of New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Land. By W. C. Wentworth, 
Esq. a Native of New South Wales. In 
Two thick Volumes 8vo. Embellished 
with New Maps, and View of Sidney. Price 
24s. boards. A New Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia, during the Summer 
and Autumn of the year 1821. Com- 
piled from minutes made during the voy- 
age by the passengers, and Extracts from 
the Journal of his Lordship’s yacht, the 
Mazeppa ; kept by Capt. Benson, R. N. 
Commander. 2s. 6d. 

Travels in the Republic of Colombia 
in 1822 and 1823. By G. Mollien. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a 
Series of Letters and other Documents 
on the Greek Revolution. Written, du- 
ring a Visit to that Country, by the Hon. 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope. In One 
Volume 8vo. Illustrated with several cu- 
rious Fac-similes. 

An Account of the Colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land, principally designed for 
the use of Emigrants. By Edward Curr, 
Esq. ds. 

A Picturesque Tour of the Rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, in India, with En- 
gravings. Part III. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forrest. 4to. 14s, 


EDINBURGH. 


Queen Hynde: a Poem. By James 
Hogg, Author of the Queen’s Wake, &c. 
&c. B8vo. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from May 12, 1823, to July 10, 1824; 
and in the Court of Justiciary, from No- 
vember, 1823, to November, 1824. Vol. 
I1f. Part I. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. Also, 
Cases decided in the Court of Teinds, from 
May 23, 1821, to June 29, 1824. Royal 
8vo. 4s. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and 
a Dunlop, jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 

8. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No. CLXX. for October, and CLXXI. for 
November. 

The Farmer's Magazine. No. C. Mon- 
day, November 8, 1824. 3s. 

Bay Leaves. By T. C. Smith, Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

The Pleasure Tours in Scotland. To 
which is added an Itinerary. Corrected to 
1824. 9s. © 


Rothelan ; a Romance of the English 
Histories. By the Author of Annals of the 
Parish, Ringan Gilhaize, the Spaewife, 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. L.1, Is. 

The Scrap-Book ; a collection of Amu- 
sing and Striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, with Occasional Remarks and Con-. 
tributions. By John M‘Diarmid, Author 
of the Life of William Cowper, &c. &c. 
Volume II. 8s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s Guidethrough Scotland, 
newly Arranged and Corrected to 1824. 
In 2 volumes 12mo. To which is added 
an Itinerary. 16s. 

Adolphe and Selanie, or the Power of 
Attachment’; a Moral Tale, founded on 
Facts) By Henri L. Dubois, Teacher of 
the French Language. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Derrianna, consisting of a History of the 
Siege of Londonderry, and Defence of En- 
niskillen, in 1688 and 1689, with Histo- 
rical Poetry, and Biographical Notes, dic. 
By the Rey. John Graham, M. A. Curate 





1824.7} 
of Lifford, in the Diocese of Derry. 8vo. 


6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Law of 
Lauriston, including a Detailed Account of 
the Rise, P: and Termination of the 
Mississippi System. Magnis Excidit Ausis. 
By John Philip Wood, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Pe. 
culiar Objects, and Importance, of Politi- 
cal Economy 3; containing an Outline of a 
Course of Lectures on the Principles and 
Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. M‘- 
Culloch, Esq. 5s. 

‘The Scotsman’s Library ; being a com. 

lete collection. of Anecdotes and Facts re- 
lative to Scotland and Scotsmen in all ages. 
By James Mitchell, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

French Grammatology ; or, a Complete 
Course of French. By Monsieur Gabriel 
Surenne, Teacher of French, Edinburgh. 
3 vols, 12mo. 15s. 

Views of the Principal Buildings, &c. 
in the City of Edinburgh, and its Vicinity, 
correctly delineated aud neatly Engraved 
in Aquatinta, with Plan of the City and 
Environs. By Robert Scott, Engraver, in 
one volume 12mo. 10s. plain, and 12s. co- 
Joured. 

Gow’s Vocal Melodies of Scotland, ar- 
ranged for the Flute. By Mr Henderson. 
Part Second. 4s. 

Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Halybur- 
ton. With an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. David Young, Perth. 12mo, 4s. 

The Mourner’s Companion: containing 
Flavel’s Token for Mourners. Cecil’s Vi- 
sit to the House of Mourning. Shaw’s 
Welcome to the Plague, Farewell to Life, 
and the Angelical Life. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay. By Robert Gordon, D.D. 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s, 

Essays and Sermons of the Rev. John 
M‘Laurin. With an Introductory Essay. 
By the Rev. John Brown, Edinburgh. 
12mo. 6s, 6d. 

Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. With 
an Introductory Essay. By James Mont- 

, Author of Songs of Zion, Green- 
land, World before the Flood, &c. 12mo. 
6: 


S. 

The Christian Martyr, a Tale of the 
First Century. Intended for Youth. 18mo, 
3s . 


The History of Mary Forbes, the Pious 
Sabbath-School Teacher. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The History of St Columba, the Apos- 
tle of the Highlands, By John Smith, D.D. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Plurality of Offices in the Church of 
Scotland Examined: exhibiting a view of 
their History in General—their inconsist- 
ency with the due Discharge of Pastoral 
Obligation—the light in which they have 
been viewed by the Reformed Churches at 
large, and by the Church of Scotland in 
particular—and the power of the Church 
to put them down. The Work also con- 
tains a Review of the whole Controversy 
regarding the Appointment of Principal 
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M‘Farlane to the Inner High Church of 
Glasgow. By the Rev. Robert Burns. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Novels and Romances by the ‘* Author 
of Waverley,” comprising the Pirate, For- 
tunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and 
Quentin Durward ; beautifully printed by 
Ballantyne, and embellished with Illustra- 
tions by eminent Artists, and Vignette 
Titles. 7 vols. 18mo. £2, 9s. 

Observations upon the Provisions of the 
Bill, presented to Parliament, relative to 
the Trial in a separate Tribunal of Issues 
of Fact, arising in Actions instituted be- 
fore the Supreme Civil Court of Scotland. 
By James Fergusson, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 

The Life and Diary of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel John Blackadder, of the Cameronian 
Regiment, and Deputy-Governor of Stir- 
ling Castle; giving an interesting Account 
of the Battle of Dunkeld and the Siege of 
Edinburgh Castle, as well as the various 
services in which he was engaged under 
King William and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, in the Wars of Flanders and Ger- 
many ; and afterwards in Scotland, during 
the Rebellion of 1715. By Andrew Crich- 
ton, author of the Memoirs of the Rev. 
John Blackadder, in 1 vol. 12mo. With 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

The Poetical Scrap-Book, consisting of 
an Original Selection of English Poetry, 
containing many Picces not generally 
known,. and including a few never before 
published. By W. Clapperton. 4s. boards. 

Anatomical Plates, Part VI., consist- 
ing of Ten highly finished Plates, demy 
folio size ; representing a continuation of 
the Muscles and Joints of the Lower Ex. 
tremity ; with 102 pages of -very .closely 
printed letter-press description. By John 
Lizars, F. R.S. E., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Lecturer on A na- 
tomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Price 
10s. 6d, plain; or 11. 1s. coloured, after 
making a few Proofs on India paper, price 
11. 11s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Canning oni the State of the Navy, and the 
Foreign Relations of Great Britain. By a 
Friend to the Navy. Price Is. 6d. 

Tranquillity, a Poem, to which are add- 
ed, other original Poems and Translatiohs, 
from the Italian and Spanish, by Miss 
Edgar. 2d Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, No. 
XIV. containing three highly finished 
Views, with Letter-press. Royal 4to. ,5s. 
On India paper, Proofs, Imperial 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Elements of Anatomy of the Human 
Body in its sound state ; with Remarks on 
Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery, illus- 
trated by 12 Engravings. By Alexander 
Monro, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. in 
two thick vols. 8vo. price £1, 18s. 
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EDINBURGH.—WNov. 10. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
‘Ist,.. 35s. Ist,...29s. 6d: Ist,......18s. Od. | Ist,......19s. Od. 
2d, ...31s. 2d, ...27s. Od. 2d,......16s. Od. } 2d,......18s. Od. 
dd, ...26s. 3d, ...25s. Od. 3d,......158. Od. | 3d, .....15s. Od. 
Average £1, 11s. 9d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, Nov. 9. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb. ) Os. 5d. toOs. Jd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton .. - Os. 44d.to 0s. 7d. | Potatoes (281b.) . Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . - + Os. 5d. to Os. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . . . - Os. 5d. tos. 7d. | Salt ditto, per stone 18s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. Od. to0s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 
Tallow, per stone . 5s. Gd. toGs. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . 1s. Id. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—WNov. 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. | Beans. 
Ast, ....32s. Od. | Ist, ... 30s. Od. | Ist, ... 19s. Od. | Ist, ... 20s. Od. | Ist, ..... 20s. Od. 
2d, ....28s. Od. | 2d, ... 26s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ..... 18s. Od. 
3d, -...23s. Od. | 3d, ... 22s. Od. | Sd, ... 15s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ..... 16s. Od. 
Average £1, 9s. 6d. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 6th November. 


Wheat, 63s. 15d.—Barley, 39s. 94.—Oats, 21s. 1d.—Rye, 34s. 10d.—Beans, 42s. 7d.—Pease, 42s. 10d. 
London, te Soteng Nov. 1. Liverpool, Nov. 2. 


‘ s dad. & ad. & do & 
Wheat, red, old 52 to 70 Maple, — to —||Wheat, per 70 Ib. |Amer. p. 1961b. 
Red,new . . 52to 60/White « 37 to 44||/Eng. 6to 9 6 Sweet, U.S. 21 Oto 24 0 
Fine ditto . . 62 to 65/Ditto, boilers . 48 to 50)\Old... to — {!Do.inbond —to — 
Su ne ditto 65 to 70 Small Beans,new 41 to 48!|Scotch .. to 9 6Sour bond 18 Oto 200 
White, old . 58 to 76|Ditto,old . . 48to 50j/Irish .. . 6 j 10) jOatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
White, new . 54 to 57\Tickditto, new 54to 56;\Bonded . 6|English 28 Oto 520 
Fine ditto . . 58 to 68\Ditto, old . 4:) to 42, Barley, per |Seoten .+ 27 0to 320 
Superfine ditto 70 to 74/Feed oats . 17 to 19)/eng. ... Zilrish... 24 0to 300 
Bye + « « « 32to 36\Fine ditto . 20 to 23) Scotch . 0|Bran, p.24b. 0 9 to O11 
- 52 to 35\Poland ditto 19 to 20) Irish . . o BR 
0 utter, Beef, &c. 


Butter,p.ewt. s. d. 
3 Belfast, new 97 0 to 98 0 
2 Newry -+ 91 0to 920 
SW aterford . 89 0 to 90 0 
re: nic.2d,94 0 to— 
dry 80 0to$2 0 
GBecé. pP- tierce, 
d. |Malt per b. 9 3 to 9 Y— Mess 90 0 to 95 0 
ty 0 —Middling8 Gto 9 Sj—p.barrel— to — 
0 


Su ditto 42 to 47)|Potato ditto 
Malt. . . . 58to 62/Fine ditto . 
Fine. . - G64to 68\Scotch . . 
Hog Pease. 34 to 3¢ Flour, per sack 65 to 70|'Seotech . . 3 1 to 
Maple . . . 59 to 42\Ditto, seconds 6) to 65) For.in 7.x 2 Oto 
Seeds, &c. 

& & de 

Must. White,. 7 tol 
— Brown, new 12 to 
—— 3 
Sanfoin, per qr. 42 
Turnips, bsh. 6 


21 to 23) Oats, per 45 Ib. 
24 to 27|Eng....3 lto 
27 to 29 Irish .. . 2 11 to 


Fineditto | 1 S7to dilpmediten. | 22 to 25 Foreign 


DOWMOIGig AG”eGg A=) 


WOw 


SSESESEEE 


Hempseed . 
Linseed, crush. 38 |Beans, per q. Pork, p. bi. 
— Ditto, Feed 47 English .44 Oto 48 fi Mess . 78 Oto 800 
irish .. 42 0 to 46 — Middl. . 73 0 to 75 0 
|| Rapeseed, p.l. nominal. |Bacon, p. ewt. 

||Pease, greyS5 Oto44 OjShortmids.— 0 to —0 
0\\—White .48 0to52 6Sides . . —0to—0 


recat English, Hams, dry, — 0 to— 0 





— 


~ 


0 

Caraway, ewt. 40 
Gaerne per qr. 63 Trefoi 

Rape Seed, per last, £23 to £28. 





SOSSaRAsa-* 
SSSosooos 
WH VBOANALOS 
SaNsSaKa 


~3SSSSsss 


> 
© 


.240lb.finets Oto 52 iGreen .. —Oto—O0 
Irish, 2ds 44 0to50 O|Lard,rd.p.c.58 0 to— 0 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d October 1824. 
Ist. 15th. 22d. 








Bank stock, amas 2334 | 2343 39 44 
3 per cent. reduced, — 953 4 1, 953 

"3 per cent. consols, 955 34 5: § 964 2] 96 96 
34 per cent. consols, —_— 162 2) 1025 

4 per cent. consols, —- — —— 
New 4 per cent. consols, 106} 2 i; 108 73 8}} 108} 4 
India stock, — 291 902 | 2904 

bonds, 80 81 95 96 102 109 

Exchequer bills, 45 46 ; 54 51 54 56 
Exchequer bills, sm 44 46 — 45 46 
‘ Consols for acc. 953 3 963 3 964 % 4 
































** 4 S 
Long Annuities, 23 5-16 23 1-16 


French 5 per cents. 105f. 50c. 103f. 25c. | 103f. 0c. 
13 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. 2.—Amsterdam, 12:2.C. F. Ditto at sight, 11: 19 
Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12:3. Hamburgh, 37:0. Altona, 37:1. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:20. Bourdeaux, 25: 50. Frankfort on the Maine, 152. Petersburgh, 
per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10:3. £f. flo. Trieste, 10: 3. Eff. flo. Ma- 
drid, 364. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 473. Genoa, 443. Venice, 27: 0. Malta, 0: 0. Naples, 383. Palermo, 
per oz. 115}. Lisbon, 504. Oporto, 503. Rio Janeiro, 46 Bahia, 49. Dublin, 9}. per 
cent. Cork, 9% per cent. ; 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 8d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0: 0: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 104d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 6. 


o 
a 
; 
6 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 5 to 58 54 
id. good, and fine mid. 


LONDON. 

57 54 
64 58 64 56 
- 66 


84 


76 
84 


76 
115 
104 87 
85 83 
84 78 

Lumps, . - 33 38 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. _ 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. ewt. 

, and fine ord. 


a 


3 
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Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, oi » o's 
Pimento (in Bond,). . « 
SPIRITS, 

5 a Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
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Grain Whisky, «+ » 
WINES, . 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Po! al Red, ipe, 
=) ish White, utt, 
i pipe, 
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TIMBER, Amer. Pine, 
Ditto Oak, . . « « « 
Christiansand (dut. paid, ) 
Honduras M Y - 
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Home melted, . . .. 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 

Petersburgh ee 
FLAX, Peicabisai 
— & Druj. Rak. 
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MATS” Archangel, 
BRISTLES, ~siel aoe 
ASHES, Peters. Peal, . 
Montreal, ditto, . ° 
mm 3". 


OIL, Whale, ". “tun, 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, 
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METLOROLOGICAL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, aftcr- 
ae second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Registcr 


Thermometer. 








eheeatt 








- |Barom. 





Attach.) 
Ther. 











28.941 Morn. fair, 
7 day showery 
Showery 
snost of day. 
Fair, mild, 
sunshine. 
Fair morn. 
day showery. 
Heavy fog 
most of day. 
Heavy fog. 
Rain, with 
heavy fog. 
Fog, and 
heavy rain. 
Rain morn. 
day fair. 
Fair foren. 
hail aftern. 
Heavy rain 


ZP erase 


BSES2a8 
ee ee ee 


od 
Pe : 
So pte po wth ohm OG On on Ore 





Frost morn. 
fair day. 
Rain moin. 
fair day. 


Ditto. 


Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dayfair,dull 
b. rain night. 
Morn. rain, 
day showery. 
Foren. fair, 
* lafcern. rain. 
Foren. fair, 
* lrain even. 
Foren. fair, 
rain aftern. 


Ditto. 


Fair, with 
sunshine. 


M.37 . 
JA. 59 fp” 
M.44 
A. 45 
M.49 
A. 48 

5] M.48 
JL5|A. 50 
M.47 
A. 49 
M.54 


53 11M.55 
62: A233 
562|M.52 
A. 54 
M.55 





most of day. 
Showershail 
and sleet. 

Foren.snow, 
aftern. fair. 
Rain morn. 
day fair,cold 
Morn. frost, 
day fair,cold 


Ditto. 


PEPEPEPS 


4 
Pers 

Bras $ 

ZESVISSRSSSrsS 


a 
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Pm? 


Ditto. 


Dull,snowon 
* jhills, frost. 
Rain morn. 
* Idull day. 


Ditto. 





eA 98)A. 4: 
-615)M.5 
797 
510) 
310 


Average of rain, 4.523. 














ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BaNKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of September, and 20th of October, 1824; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Appleton, C. Northampton, hosier. 

Arcangelo, Claudio, Gloucester-terrace, Bethnal- 
green, feather merchant. 

Baildon, T. Dean-street, Soho, coffeehouse keeper. 

Barton, L. Strutton-ground, Westminster, linen- 
draper. 

Bell, J. Manchester, dealer in cotton twist. 

Burgess, G. and E. Maidstone, milliners. 

Burgess, T. Sittingbourne, Kent, banker. 

Byng, C. Staines, bookseller, 

Cla , W. B. Manchester, soot-dealer. 

Cooke, J. Barnstaple, Devonshire, linen-draper. 

Cooper, B. W. Wrexham, Denbighshire, spirit- 
ovine, Go id erfordwest, shopk 

Davies, G. Haverfordwest, s! eeper. 

Davis, S. Great Surrey-street, Blacktriar’s Road, 
dealer in drugs. 

Davison, J. St George’s Circus, St George’s Fields, 
linen-draper. 

Duncan, J. Trafalgar-square, Stepney, merchant. 

Edi n, T. Wells-street, Oxford-street, coach- 

r, and Tooley-street, Southwark, sacking- 

manufacturer. 

Emans, J. Ivy-lane, bookseller. 

Eveleigh, F. and S. Union-street, Southwark, 
hat-manufacturers. 

Fairless, M. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, mer- 


chant. 
Goodenough, C. Fleet-street, baker. 
Hanson, R. B. Bedford, boot and shoemaker. 
Harris, Wm. Monmouth, grocer. 
Harrison, B. and M. Sheffield, paper-manufac- 


turers. 

Helling, E. Bedford-street, Bedford Row, Hol- 
born, painter. 

Hodgson, G. Liverpool,. grocer. 

yy mr R. High-row, Kensington, coal-mer- 
chant. 

Humphries, J. Westbury, Wiltshire, woolstapler. 

Hyslop, J. Ipswich, grocer. 


Loud, T. and T. Burgess, Sittingbourne, Kent, 
bankers. 


Lowman, J. G. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, 


grocer. 

Martindale, B. jun. Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, money-scrivener. 

Mason, J. Keswick, Cumberland, mercer. 

Metcalf, F. Friday-street, wholesale linen-draper. 

Millard, J. Cheapside, linen-draper. 

Morley, J. Oxford, butcher. 

Nunn, K. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man. 

Pearson, C. Grosvenor-place, Southwark, grocer. 

—— H. C. Bushy Rough, paper-manufac- 

urer. 

Perkins, R. Monmouth, coal-merchant. 

Plant, Uriah, Wharton, Cheshire, fiour-dealer. 

Robson, G. Benwall, Northumberland, common 
brewer. 

Salter, T. Manchester, and Wm. Pearson, Lon- 
don, merchants, 

Sanderson, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

Sheppard, E. M. Hornsey, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. and F. Clement’s-lane, and St Swithin’s- 
lane, wine-merchants. 

Stickney, W. Welton, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 

Stubbs, J. Hadlow-street, Burton Crescent, wine- 
merchant. 

Thomson, M. Norfolk-street, Commercial Road, 
and R. Longridge, South Shields, paint and 
colour manufacturers. 

= G. St Margaret’s-hill, Southwark, jew- 
eller. 

Wainwright, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Walker, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Waylett, J. N. Fish-street Hill, and Crooked-lane, 
cordwainer. 

Watkins, J. Warminster, Wiltshire, corn-factor. 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thames-street, wine 
and spirit merchan 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcuH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 3lst of October, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Clark, Charles, in Glendow, cattle-dealer and 
-curer in the county of Sutherland. 
Martin, James, and company, manufacturers, 
Paisley. 
—— George, merchant, Picardy Place, Edin- 


Tg 
West and Eckford, coach-makers, Edinburgh. 


ae DIVIDENDS. 

Christie, Andrew, late merchant in Leith; a first 
and final dividend after 8th November. 

Gordon, William, some time coal-merchant in 
Saint Andrews ; a first dividend to those credit- 
ors ranked since the first dividend was struck ; 
and a second dividend to those who have duly 
produced their claims, after 24th November, 

King, George, merchant in Glasgow; a dividend 
on 22d November. 


Montgomerie, Alexander, grain, cattle, and cheese 
dealer, in Todhole of Auchentiber; an interim 
dividend 3d November. 

Nasmyth, Pollock, and Co. paper-makers at Mel- 
ville Mill, and stationers in Edinburgh; an 
. — dividend on 4th November to those 
- were not lodged in time for the 

— 

Richardson, Robert, late merchant in, and Pro- 
vost of Lochmaben ; a dividend 30th November. 

Sturrock, William, the deceased, merchant in 
Dundee ; a fourth and final dividend on 8th 
December. 

Young, Alexander, late merchant and ship-owner 
in Perth; a final dividend 8th November. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


October. 


Brevet. om, Pilkington, 3 R. Vet. Bn. Maj. 

n the Army 12 Aug. 1819. 

R.H. Gds. Cas. Lord Pelham, from 6 Dr. Gds. 
Cor. by p. vice Arbuthnot, ret. 

14 Oct. 1824, 

1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Smith, Lieut. by purch. vice Hea- 

viside, ret. do. 

2d Lt. Elwes, from 25 F. Cor. do. 

Lt. tee from 17 Dr. Lt. vice Hart, h. 

17D 27 Sept. 1823. 

7 Le Tage Capt. by purch. ry Williams, 

Sept. = 


4Dr. 


od on Portman, Lt. 
3 F.Gds.G. A. F. Houstoun. Ens. and Lt. by 
og vice Westenra, 75 F. 23 do. 
‘on. M. H. Ongley, do. by pene, vice 
Houstoun, cancelled 4 Oct. 
Lt. Harris, Capt. by purch. an Pol- 
lock, ret. 23 Sept. 
Ens. Hatton, Lt. rs 
P. M. N. Guy, Ens. 
As. Surg. O’Reilly, from h. p. 1 f : 
Surg. vice James Staff 2 do. 
Lt. Hannay, Capt. by purch. i. Bt. 
Maj. Robinson, ret. 50 do. 
Ens. Cotter, Lt. do. 
E. Newton, Ens. do. 
Ens. Jones, Lt. vice Rothe, dead 
18 Nov. 1823. 
Cape Shokentg. Maj, by_yaith.’ view 
apt. A je by parch. vice 
Maciaine, un, 16 Sept. a = 
Lt. Beresford, Capt. 
2d Lt. Beete, Ist Lt. 

W. H. Armstrong, 2d Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet, B. Losh, from R. Mil. 
Coll. 2d Lt. vice Elwes, 1 Dr. Gds. 

14 Oct. 
Capt. Nicholls, from h. p. 25 Dr. Capt. 
vice Macgenis, 82 F. 50 Sept. 
W. Sullivan, Ens. by purch. vice aos 
S. Lennox, 52 F. 140 
J. C. Battley, Ens. vice eae dead 
Lt. Dodgin, from 66 F, Lt. vice Beck- 
ham, a 61 F. 50 Sept. 1824. 
". S. Lennox, from 28 F. _ 
urch. vice Ives ret. 14 
arg from 87 F. Lt. vice Walsh, 


et. Bn. . 

Lt. c J. Boyes, from 2 W. ' x 
vice J. W. tin h. ° do. 
Ens. pathowt, Lt. 5 purch. vice 
Smith, ret. 7 Oct. 
As. Surg. Starr, from h. p. 7 , Bore 
ept. 


Mitchell, ret. 
F. Kerr, Ens. 
66 Lt. Ross, from h. p. 61 F. Lt. viee ‘Dod. 


gin, 51 F. do. 
69 Ens. Penn, Lt. vice —. rom. 
ay, 1823. 
— Muttlebury, Lt. dis Roy, dead 
Jan. 1824, 
WV. Semple, jun. Ens, vice ‘Muttiebury 
t. 


62 Ens, Damerum, Lt. by a 3 sep 


Sep 
aa Vise. Barnard, Lt. Col. by purch. 
vice Sir J. Campbell, ret. do. 
Capt. M‘Adam, Major do. 
Lt. yo ae C. Westenra, from 3 4 
Gds, C 
Lt Methol oe from 4 Dr. Capt. by pureh. 
vice Taylor, ret. 
Capt. Magenis, from 28 F. Capt. vice 
tutton, Staff Ion. Isl. 50 Sept. 
Lt. Brough, from h, p. 99 F. — 
vice Greig, h. p. 7 
Lt. Christian, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. — 
Moore, 35 F. 23 
Bt. Lt. Col. M‘Donald, Lt. Col. 
purch. vice Mac Neill, ret. do. 
Capt. Anderson. Maj. do. 
Lt. Fraser, Capt. do. 
Ens. Barnes, Lt. > 
W. M. Wetenhall, Ens. 
93 a Lt. vice Sutherland 
2W.1.R. 
G. Drummond Ens 
98 Lt. Stuart, Ca vs vice M‘ Iver, dead, ae 
Ens. Dutton, 
Hon. J. H. R. Canin; Ens. 4 
2W. I. R. Lt Campbell, from Ceylon R. it vice 


Sept. 


ts tones Adj. vice Currey, dead 
ug. 

Lt. ; erent, from 93 F. om. 4 Det. 
t. 


inter, dead 
= h. p. 21 F. Lt vice 


Ceylon R. Lt H 
Campbell, 2 W. I. 23 Sept. 
i. 3. Bell, (2d) As. Surg. vice 
des, cancelled 


Afr. Col. C. =, 
uly. 
Ens. White, Lt. vice Swanzy, killed in 
action 7 Oct. 


J. A, Gordon, Ens. do. 

Maj. Chisholm, Lt. Col. 14 do. 

2d Lt. Campbell, from Col. Comp. 

* Mauritius, Lt. vice Maclean, dead, do. 

1 Vet. Bn. Lt. Walsh, _ 35 F. Lieut, vice Chris- 


jan, 87 F, 
Capt. ’ Pilkington, from Vet. Comp. 
Newf. Capt vice Hall, h. p. 103 F. 2do. 
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Vet.Com. } Capt. Willock, from h. p. 103 F. a ~ 
Newf. vice Pilkington, 3 Vet. Bn. O- 
t. Rice, from h. p. 54 F. Lt. vice 

Dunn, cancelled 50 do. 
As. Surg. Strachan, from h. p. 3 “a -Re 


As. Surg. 
Unaitached. 


“~ Deare, from 8 Dr. Lt. Cot 08 BS be pe 
M. Gen. Barry, ret. Oct. 1824. 

Lt. Hon. W.L. L. Fitz G, de Roos, yom 1 Life 
Gds. Capt. of Comp. by purch. vice wae - 


Staff. 
Lt. Anderson, from = F. Adj. of Lo eg _— 
vice Muubee, h. p. 69 F. 23 Sept. 1824. 


Hospital Staff. 


Staff Surg. Lyons, from h. p. om, vice Wyn 
25 Sept. 1824. 


Aa Surg James, from 7 F. As. Surg. vice eee 
h. 


2 do. 
Hom. As, As. "Nelson, As. Surg. vice oom? 2 
J. ty Hosp. As. = 


Exchanges. 


ae 7 Lewis, from 57 F. with Bt. Major Ovens, 

-p. 74 F. 

Capt Smith, from 63 F. with Bt. Major Kerr, 3 
Vet. Bn. 


Barlow, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 
d, h. p. 19 Dr. 
Cm Forster, from 3 F. G. with Capt. Hon. J. C. 
estenra, 75 F. 
Capt. Borlase, from 2 F. with Capt. Brough, 96 F. 
Reed, from 31 F. with Capt. Greene, 53 F. 
t. Browne, from 50 F. with Capt. Kyle, h. p. 


6 F. 
a Ty from 60 F. rec diff. with Capt. Man- 


Lieut St Suintin, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Lewis, 
Wood, h. 

2d Lieut. Von ka r, from - A F. rec. diff. with 

. p.» 2 yy ay 

2d Lieut. —— —— 60 F ff. with En- 
sign Pigott, 7 es 

om Dundas, fr 

oa Stanford, from 29 F. with Surg. Milton, 
h. p. C 

F. 
Assist. Surg. Gardiner, from 3 Vet. Bn. with 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Major General Barry, late of 15 F. 
— Mac Neill. 91 F. 
Major Robinson, 8 F. 


Liew. B — om 60 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
2d Lieut. Price, 
om 6 Dr. with Ensign Addison, 
‘Alderson, rom 62 F. with Surg. Linn, h. p. 
Assist. Surg. Dillon, h. p. 72 F 
Lieut. Col. Sir J. Carnpbell, 75 F. 
p— on Pollock, Sh 








Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
Capt. Taylor, 75 F. 





[Nov. 





filecn,. R. Art. 

Lieut. Heaviside, 1 Dr. G. 

Ives, 352 F. 

Smith, 41 F. 

Michell, 62 F. 

Cornet Arbuthnot, R. Horse Gds. 











Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Dunn, Vet. Comp. Newf. 
Ens. and Lieut. Houstoun 3 F. G. 
Assist. Surg. Geddes, Afr. Col. Corps. 


Dismissed. 


2d Capt. Atchison, Roy. Art. 
1st Lieut. G. F. Dawson, Roy. Art: 


Deaths. 


Lieut. Gen. Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B. East 
Ind. Co. Serv. Calcutta 12 June, 1824. 
Capt. M‘Iver, 98 F. Chichester 9 Oct. 
Winter, 2 W. I. R. on passage from Sierra 
Leone 23 Sept. 
Christie, h. p. 37 F. previously of 5 Dr. G. 

















Atherton, h. p. 67 F. Norwich, 1 Feb. 
Sir N. Dukinfield, Bé. h. p. 82 F. Oct. 
Dunne, Ceylon Regt. 

Dudie, h. p. 44 F. Poole 23 Nov. 1823. 





Molyneux, h. p. Indep. Comp. near Guild- 














ford 24 Nov. 

Lieut. Anderson, 4 Dr. Kaira 1 May, 1824. 
Wall, 16 F. 
O’Hara, do. 
—— Rigney, do. 

Kerr, 38 F. killed in action with the Bur- 

mese 1824. 


Summerfield, 83 F. 
Henry, 2 W. I. R. Cape Coast Castle 
22 


Smith, Ceylon Regt. June. 

—— Smith, Ceylon 

—— Maclean, Afr. Col. Corps. 

—— Swanzy, do. wounded and afterwards kill- 
ed in action with the Ashantees, near Cape 














Coast Castle 11 July. 
Thomas, Inval. Chester Sept. 
Moodie, do. Middlesex Oct. 
Kinloch, h. p. 76 F. 17 May. 





—— Ainsworth, h. p. 54 F. Billericay, oye 
July. 
—— Anderson, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. om, France 


9 May. 
2d Lieut. Michel, R. Eng. Kandy, piles . 
23 Apr. 


Ens. Toole, 80 F. whilst employed ona a in 
the interior of Africa 6 Feb. 
— Noel, h. p. 35 F. Bronymaine io July. 
— Teasdale, So. Lincoln Milit. 16 Apr. 
Paym. Lé. Stopford, 2 W. I. R. Sierra Leone 





22 July. 
Adj. Lt. Curry, 2 W. I. Reg. Sierra mn 

3 Aug. 

Quar. Mast. Ens. Mahon, > Col. Cian, ° 
» he 8 Dr. 10 Sept. 

Ass. Com. Gen. J. Andy West Bromwich, 
taffordshire 10 Oct. 

Hosp. Ass. Geddes, Accra, West Coast of Africa 
21 July. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 8, oe At St Croix, in the hata Indies, 
the lady of J Bushby, . ofa 

Sept. 12. At aC Dinan, France, Mrs “Ralston of 
Towerhill, of a daughter, 

24. At Paradise House, near Castletown, Isle 
of Man, the lady of + eae Cumming, of a son. 

Oct. 4. At Heriot Row, Mrs Mackenzie of In- 
verinate, of a daughter. 

— At 9, Albany Street, Mrs Cargill, of a daugh- 


— At Cam Park, the of Sir J h 
nadie Rs pera XinBore 
’ I rs \- 

wick, younger of Crookston, of 


AND DEATHS. 


6. Mrs Welsh, 60, Northumberland Street, of 
a son. 

8. In Portland Place, London, the lady of M. 
Stewart Nicholson, Esq. of Carnock, of a daugh- 
ter. 

9. At Edinburgh, the iedy of William Ogilvie, 
Esq. ph vy > md of hesters, a son. 

n George Street, Mrs Dr Maclagan, of a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, the lady of Norman Lock- 
hart, Esq. of a daughter. 

— Mrs Mackenzie Ross of Aldie, of a son. 

— Mrs Knowles of Kirkville, of a daughter. 

15. At Gogar —— & the jad of A. Maitland 
Gibson, Cae tare Ba . of a son. 

_ = ‘gh, Mrs Baillie of Sulterallers, of 














1824."] 


16. At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, of a daughter. 
17. a Frederick Street, Mrs T. Rymer, of a 


oa Mrs Wishart, York eo of a daughter. 

19. At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Carmichael, of 
a daughter. 

— At Whim, the lady of Archibald Montgo- 


nay = Esq. of a son, 
house i in George Street, Edinburgh, 
pe yn lady of Lieut.-General Sir John Hope, G.C.B. 
of a so 
_ At Glorat, the lady of Captain Stirling, of a 


son. 

— Mrs J. S. Robertson, Pitt Street, of a son. 

22. At Pinkie House, = — of Sir John 
i % of Craighall, 

. In Abercromby Place, the ‘lady of Charles 

Wake, Esq. of a son. 

—At ay Row, the —t - Alexander Nor- 
man Macleod, Esq. of a daug' 

24. At 16, Royal Cireus, Mis ows of adaugh- 


ter. 

— Mrs Johnston of Sands, of a son. 

25. At the house of Mrs Admiral Deans, Nor- 
thumberland Street, the lady of Alexander Deans, 
Esq. Master in Chancery in the Island of Jamaica, 
of a daughter. 
= At Stirling Castle, Mrs Whitehead, of a 


‘At Rose Park, Mrs Dunbar, of a son. 
27. At Edinburgh, the lady of William L. 
, Esq. ad ite, of a son. 
a ‘At 15, Duke Street, Mrs Dr Sanders, of a 


eat, At Geddes House, the lady of William 
Esq. of Geddes, of a da’ war ol 


a —— Stir! the lady of John le 
i sing, hter. d modes 
Glammis, the wife of a labourer, of two 

gnu 


MARRIAGES. 
Sept. At London, Captain Alexander Fraser, 
a Engineers, eldest son of Vice-Admiral Fra- 

'» to Mademoiselle Cecille de Jullienne, only 
y iter of the late Count de Jullienne. 

- At Dublin, the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
D.D. Minister Of the Pres Chureh of 
Strand Street, to Catherine, daughter of the late 
Robert a Esq. of Lurgan Street. 


orthampton, Robertson, 
—— 4 , only daughter of the 
“Oct. 4. At ."bataburg William Henry Dow- 
iggin, Esq. to Georgina, 

Hon. William Maule _ Panmure, M. P. 


Edir cone 0 tae Veiteh, second ‘iaughter of 
in , to ane Vei . 
aN of Somnerfield. 


— At Aberdeen, William Forbes Robertson, 
. of Hazlehead, ee a 
of james Hadden, 
— At Glasgow, "Thomas Galbraith » Esq. 


2 ao oon Guards, to Mrs 
Marion Ann Seedguens, selist of Sohn Buchanan, 


of 

— AtG w, Mr Duncan M* clothier, 

Edinburgh, t© Jess Graham, vecond de of 

the Rev. Alex. Simson, 
— At Riccarton, W 


ton, Esq. 
5. At Edinburgh, oe Clarke Gibson, ~ 
to Catherine, second daughter of the late 
John M‘ Kenzie, Esq. of of Strathgarve. 
~~ At Aberdeen, Alex. Warrand, Esq., Madras 
— Zz to E David- 
second daughter of H. R. Duff, Esq. of Muir- 


®t, Serge Roun, of Lexden, 
ar yon tte] 


near Colchester, to daugh 
the late Major-General 1wick, of the Royal 


writer to the signet, to daughter of 
At H ae M 

—_ ‘ermi' A r ezer 

Wateon to teabelts, daughter of William Thor 
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6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Neil, Greenside 
Company, to ee eldest daughter of James Glo- 
ver, Esq. Hailes 

10. At Kirkaldy, Mr Peter Hill, manufacturer, 
Glasgow, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Ebene- 
zer Birrell,,merchant there. 

11. At Dalserf, James Bruce of Broomhill, Esq. 
to Janet, third ~ el of William Jamieson, 


Esq. merchant in G 

12. At Edinbw ir vn Turnbull, to Mar- 
garet, third dai ter of George Young, Esq. ac- 
countant of Excise. 

— At Mayfield, Lieutenant William Bremner, 
of the 24th Madras Army, to = 
Huntly, fourth daughter of the late a 
son of Mayfield, Esq. writer to the signet 

13. At Aberdeen, Major J. S. Sinclair, Royal 
fare 20 to Rds my » eldest os of the 

Esq. of Auchi 

“ne re London, Charles Murray, of St Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge, third son of Major-Gene- 
ral John Murray, to F ica Jane, second daugh- 
ter of the late Frederick Groves, Esq, 

16. At Guernsey, James Cockburn, . to Ma- 
ria Louisa, eldest daughter of the late William 
Corbin, Esq. of Guernsey. 

18. James Hamilton, net Bangour, to Mary, 
third daughter of the H illiam Maule of Pan- 
mure, M. P. 

— At Sundrum, the Rev. Coe Colville, Mi- 
nister of Kilwinning, to oe — daughter of 
the late Alexander Macd 
Elizabeth, eldest ‘daughter of Ge Jam aw to aN 

izal eldest ter of George 

. of Woodhill. 


Wi 
19. a ee ee Se Charles Cowan, 
ee, eee 


Penicuik, to wy of 
the Rev. Mr Menzi: 
Bank, Edinburgh, "Hugh, Craig, © 
the Rev. James Porteous 
— Captain Robert oy of the 45th Regi- 


ter of John Gordon, 


of the late Mr Alexander Tweedie, 
Edinbur, 


— At Ga a6 Sqpann, Ste Toeeeenet 
merchant, » to Isabella, third hter 
of the late Mr Alexander Tweedie, merc 


21. At London, John Lister Eom, eg 
son of Sir John Lister —_—— oo iss oe 
—~ ae niece to the Right Hon, 


nn. At James Lumsdaine of Lath. 
allan, Esq. to eldest daughter of William 
Lindesay of Balmu: 


oe At Kilmichael House, Argylishire, 
le, Esq. merchant, Senpeay Oaanen 
pan of the late Humphry 
a Gaaeeeie nober 
— At r 
to — ia daughter of the a Mr y=] 


le wy At Ayston, ane Phili 


to Miieabeth th y third daugh 


Edenhall, 
ter of Mr Fludyer of 
foul 


DEATHS. 
a 27, 1822. At Wilet t Medinet, a 8 day's jour 
from Sennaar, from whenee 


foie an attempt to nh nt wy eed 


the Bahr Colitiad, Ca Robert James 

of the part Navy, who had often 

—* “ye jot war. He wane “4 
aptain verton, near Bawtry. 

death adds vietim to the li 


et 

of hese who Rave pertaned ta Che conte ef ARS 

“Mens 31, 1824, At Caleutta, James, seventh 
son of Mr T} Provost of Dumfries. 

ae 8 At Madras, Mrs Nase Isabelle Allon, wife of 


oe eheeee 
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21. At Accra, West Coast of Africa, Alexander 
Mackay Geddes, M. D. assistant-surgeon, Royal 
African Coionial Corps, youngest son of John 
Geddes, Esq. late of the Adjutant.General’s De- 
partment, North Britain. 

Aug. 1. At St Andrews, New Brunswick, John 
—. merchant, son of John Strang, Esq. Kil- 

e. 


Sept. 7. Captain James Ellis, aged 79 years, the 
oldest Commander in the Navy. Previous to the 
breaking out of the late war he was First Lieu- 
tenant of the Arethusa, and was wounded in the 
celebrated action with the Belle Poule, in June, 
1778, after which the Arethusa was sent to Ports- 
mouth to refit. For his conduct in that action he 
was made Commander, and commanded the Ores- 
tes. 


10. At Copenhagen, Mr Rothe, aged 94, the fa- 
ther of the bookselling trade in Denmark. He 
came originally from Germany, and edited the 
works of Klopstock. 

— At Carskey, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm Mac- 
neil of Carskey. 

20. At Inverness, John Mitchell, . General 
Inspector of the Parliamentary R in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

— At Geneva, Miss Robina Burnside, niece of 
the late Colonel Robert Wright of Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 

27. At Ardeer House, Patrick Warner, Esq. of 
Ardeer, and late of the Royal Navy. 

29. At Dunse, the Rev. Andrew Davison, se- 
nior pastor of the Second United Associate Con- 


gregation. 
— George Douglas Macmillan, Esq. late of 
i jamaica. 
— At Loudham Hall], Suffolk, Lady Sophia 
Macdonald, wife of James Macdonald, .M.P. 
30. At Tarbolton, in the 78th year of his age, 
Captain Robert Cowan, late of the Royal Scots 
Greys, in which iment he served with distin- 
guished merit for the long period of 43 years. 
Oct. 2. At Airdrie, Mrs Erskine of Airdrie. 
3. William Marshall, Esq. Perth. 


— At his father’s house, Tomperran, Perth- 
shire, Alexander M‘Laren, Esq. late of Man- 


— At 85, Great King Street, Esther, wife of the 


Rev. Christopher Anderson. 
4. At Ha » Mr George Waldie, merchant. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Mackay, spouse 
of Mr N. W. Robertson, solicitor in Supreme 


Courts. 
— At Edinburgh, — third son of Mr John 


Veitch, ~~ o 

5 Near Blackburn, Mr Sadler, jun. the aero- 
naut. He was killed by an accident in the descent 
of his balloon. The balloon drove against a chim- 
ney, and Mr Sadler was thrown out of the car at a 
height of about pe ae His skull was frac- 
tured, and several of his ribs were broken. 

6. At Edinburgh, Robert Wellwood, second 
son of Robert Clarke of Comrie, Esq. 

— At his house in Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Robert Elliot, Rector of Wheldrake and 
Huggate in Yorkshire. 

7. At Mary Place, Stockbridge, Mr George 

i A t, Leith. 


— Mr J. Otridge, bookseller, of the Strand, 
London. . 
- At Woodhill, Robert Miln, Esq. of Wood- 


9. At Portobello, Ann Hamilton, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Peat, Esq. writer to the signet. 


Deaths. 


[Nov. 


9. At Kingston, East Lothian, William Law- 
rie, Esq. 

— At Falkirk, Miss Helen Scott, daughter of 
the late David Scott, Esq. of Netherbenholm. 

10. At Whitehill, Jane Grahame, wife of John 
Robison, Esq. Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. . 

— At Gibraltar, Helen Orr, youngest child of 
Major James Bogle, 94th regiment. 

11. At Coblentz, of apoplexy, his Excellency 
Baron Thielman, General of Cavalry, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine. 

— At Inverleith Rouse, James Rocheid, Esq. 
of Inveileith. 

— At Walton, near Liverpool, David Graham, 
Esq. the last surviving son of the late Robert 
Graham, Esq. of Fintry. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Jeffrey, widow 
of Mr Luke Fraser, formerly one of the masters 
of the High School of this city. 

12. At Edinburgh, Louisa Isabella, daughter of 
Mr Robert Henderson, writer, Selkirk, in the 3d 
year of her age. 

16. At Malahide, aged 98, John _ Esq. 
M. D. late Physician to the Forces at Cork. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Cockburn, wri- 
ter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Hepburn, re- 
lict ef Mr Pirnie, builder, Edinburgh. 

17. At her house in Advocates’ Close, Miss 
Mary Pringle. 

— At Aberdeen, Dr Robs, one of the ministers 
of the East Church of that city. 

— At his house, York Place, John Pitcairn, 
Esq. of Piteairns. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Dickie Craw- 
ford, wife of Samuel James Douglas, Esq. sur- 
geon, North St David Street. 

— The Reverend Peter Young, one of the mi- 
nisters of the Secession Church, in Jedburgh, in 
the 50th year of his age, and 27th of his ministry. 

20. Suddenly, Mr Richard Blackwell, of the 
George Inn, Haddington, and one of the magis- 
trates of that burgh. 

21, At Bath, Captain Menzies Duncan, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

— Andrew Landale, Esq. of Pitmedden. 

22. At his house at Portobello, William Cald- 
well, Esq. 

— At St Quivox, Mrs M‘Quhae, relict of the 
Rev. Dr M‘Quhae, late minister of that parish. 

— At Gladswood,~ Berwickshire, James Hill, 
Esq. of Walthamstow, near London. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr J. W. Campbell, writer. 

— In George Street, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Dr John Thomson. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Mansfield, wi- 
dow of James Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar. 

25. At Strathtyrum, James Cheape, Esq. of 
Strathtyrum. ; 

26. At Inverary, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, re- 
lict of Provost Lachlan Campbell. 

27 At Broughton Plaee, Peebles-shire, Mrs 
Margaret Tweedie, wife of Mr John Anderson, 
Cramilt. 

50. Near North Queensferry, William Gurley, 
me of Petershope, St Vincent’s, Captain in the 
55th, or Aberdeenshire regiment of militia. 

Lately, In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, Viscountess Templetown. 

— At York, Elizabeth Elgin, a poor widow, in 
the hundred and second year of her age.—Her 
mother lived to be 105 years old, and her grand- 
mother attained the still greater age of 104, . 
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